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Mistakes in Testing Steam Boilers 


The First of Three Articles Discussing 
What Refined Equipment for Testing 


Boilers 


and Furnaces 


Has Shown 


BY ALBERT A. CARY* 


In the reports of many tests of boilers and their 
attached furnaces and other appliances, there is shown a 
lack of the careful investigation which is needed to obtain 
an exact understanding of what their real performances 
are. Crude apparatus is too frequently used, together 
with uncalibrated instruments. Results of an apparently 
remarkable character are produced. They cause us to 
wonder and it is curious that most of the reports of such 
tests fail to give sufficient information to allow one to 
check them by an analysis—in other words, to test their 
rationality. 


Focussing on the Main 
Object of a Test 
The exact purpose for which 
a test is made is too often lost 
sight of. A concentration of 
observations upom the particular 


Accompanying 
part of the apparatus in use, the 


An Important Contribution 
to Industrial Engineering 
this is the first of 


finally separated. Such tests including such a large num- 
ber of careful observations are seldom made. 


Boiler and Furnace Separate Entities 


In my work I have been called upon to make tests 
of furnaces alone, to determine their efficiency or adapta- 
bility, and no attached boiler is required to obtain this 
information. In many cases the furnace is not used for 
steam generation, but for entirely different purposes. The 
boiler, on the contrary, is not capable of operation with- 
out the application of heat, but 
its individuality of performance 
is nevertheless obtainable and 
the restrictions limiting its per- 
formance should be noted. The 
boiler and furnace are thus 
seen to be two distinct pieces of 
apparatus and should be so re- 


value of which is primarily the 
object of the test, is too often 
lacking, and the individual value 
of this part is too often con- 
fused in the mixed result ob- 
tained by testing the whole at- 
tached apparatus as though they 
were but a single part. 

The purpose of the test may 
be to determine the value of a 
special furnace, or stoker, or 
method of setting, or else it may 
be to test the boiler itself or a 
superheater. As all these parts 
are combined, the test must in- 
clude all more or less completely, 
but the part under specific obser- 
vation should primarily be ob- 
served with the greatest care 
and refinement, while, sec- 
ondarily, its effect upon its at- 
tached parts must be observed 
with sufficient care to find its 
adaptability to the whole com- 
bination. 

It is unfortunately a fact 
that too many look upon the 


three related articles which will be a 
noteworthy addition to the literature on 
steam power and industrial engineering. 


The second article will illustrate the 
use and application of the apparatus 
which has been developed to make a per- 
fect boiler test. 

The third article will discuss a test 
showing the advantage of the care ex- 
ercised and the refined apparatus em- 
ployed. This analysis will include an 
interesting heat balance, an explanation 
how boiler and furnace efficiencf may be 
separated and an illuminating descrip- 
tion of the way that smoke is formed 
in furnaces, showing apparatus for de- 
termining the amount of non-gaseous 
matter discharged, and a semi-automatic 
means for recording the density of 
smoke, 


garded. 

The furnace is purely a piece 
of chemical apparatus where, by 
bringing about a chemieal ac- 
tion between the combustible 
constituents of the fuel and oxy- 
gen in the air (or fuel) heat 
is déveloped. 

The investigator of a fur- 
nace’s performance should have 
a sufficient knowledge of chem- 
istry, as applied to combustion, 
and he should have at his com- 
mand a proper equipment of the 
necessary chemical apparatus to 
make his furnace investigation 
sufficiently complete. 

The boiler, on the contrary, 
as compared to the furnace, is 
an absorber of heat, and it is 
a mechanical or physical piece 
of apparatus operating tnder 
physical laws. The efficiency of 
a boiler is largely governed by 
the performance of the furnace 
as the higher the temperature 
of the furnace gases supplied to 
it, providing it is properly pro- 


boiler and its attached furnace as one integral piece 
of apparatus. The same method of testing is used whether 
the trial is to determirie the value of some new or spe- 
cial form of furmace or whether a new form of boiler 
's being investigated. Of course, if extreme refinement is 
used throughout such. tests, the same method of testing 
may be pursued in the case of testing either boiler or 
furnace, as, with the unusually complete collection of 
data obtained, the performance of each part may be 
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portioned to absorb a large percentage of the heat sup- 
plied, the greater its econoray becomes. 


Watching Furnace Temperature in Testing the Boiler 


The testing engineer, when testing the efficiency of 
boilers, should pay particular attention to the furnace 
temperatures obtained, and if a sufficient temperature is 
not resulting from the furnace conditions found, he 
should discover the cause of furnace’s inefficiency and 
correct it if possible. Otherwise, he must make proper 
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allowances for the undesirable conditions existing and 
point them out in his report, as it is manifestly improper 
to charge the boiler with inefficiency for which it is not 
responsible. 

In securing the desirable high furnace temperature the 
conductor of the tests must keep in mind the limitations 
imposed by the coal he is using, due to the variable fusing 
temperatures of the ash of different coals. With many 
coals there is a limit of temperature for the fire bed. 
When this temperature is exceeded it will lead to the 
formation of a troublesome clinker. This soon reduces 
the efficiency of furnace and sometimes the refuse fuses 
to a pasty mass which has an even more troublesome effect 
on furnace operation, although a somewhat higher temper- 
ature in certain cases will largely eliminate the last- 
named trouble. With such troubles imminent, the fuel and 
its ash should be carefully investigated, and if it is 
found that the coal is exceptional, or not representative of 
the average fuel available for this plant, a change should 
be made in order to obtain a fair result in the test. 


The Confusing Deductions from Combined Efficiency 


The common practice of offering in a report the com- 
bined efficiency of boiler and furnace is apt to lead to 
confusion in deductions. Of course, if this combined 
efficiency is very high, we can conclude that both boiler 
and furnate are performing their functions satisfactorily, 
but in the greater number of tests, where such large per- 
centages of combined efficiency do not occur, it is diffi- 
cult to draw satisfactory conclusions. 

In the days. of James Watt it was common practice 
to report the number of pounds of coal required for an 
indicated horsepower at the engine. Such a report did not 
consider the various efficiencies of the boiler and the 
engine, both. of which contributed to the final result re- 
ported and advancement did not progress rapidly until 
their individual efficiencies were studied separately. 

The same is true of the boiler and the furnace when 
we consider only the efficiency between the coal pile and 
the steam outlet. :.In a certain case I recall results of a 
trial which were reported as giving a combined efficiency 
of 64 per cent,. This was considerably. below the guar- 
antee which had been given. Both the boiler and furnace 
manufacturers were loud in their denunciations of the 
other’s apparatus; but with the data collected during this 
trial there was little to show who was really at fault. 

As the combined efficiency is composed of the product 
of the separate furnace and boiler efficiencies, this result 
might have been. obtained by any of the following 
combinations : 


Furnace efficiency Combined efficiency 
Per cent. Per cent. 
97 64 
93.5 = 64 
89 ee 64 
86.5 64 
80 64 
76.6 64 


Boiler efficiency 
Per cent 
66 
68.5 
72 
74 
80 
83.5 


XXXXXX 


A boiler efficiency of 66 per cent. is certainly too low, 
under average working conditions, to be acceptable, while 
the corresponding 97 per cent. furnace efficiency shows 
excellent performance. On the other hand, 83.5 per cent. 
boiler efficiency is an excellent result, but. it certainly 
would be wrong to continue in operation with a furnace 
efficiency of only 76:6 per cent. 


Flue Gas Analyses Commonly Valueless 


The fiue gas analyses frequently reported are seldom 
of much value, as will be shown later. The samples of 
gas are so often taken from improper positions. They 
are so frequently collected by methods which do not 
obtain fair representative samples and little attention is 
paid whether they are obtained with an open or closed 
furnace door, or whether collected with the fire well 
burned down or with a fresh charge of coal just intro- 
duced into the furnace. 

By noting such conditions I can easily obtain a set 
of fine analyses or a set of poor results. Thus, in many 
tests, the value of gas analysis, as an indication of furnace 
conditions, is. of but little value, especially with disar- 
ranged apparatus, or with the use of poor absorbing re- 
agents coupled with careless manipulation. Under these 
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conditions it is not surprising to see reported surpris. 
ingly high COs, or analyses showing 82, 83 or 84 per cent. 
of nitrogen (by difference), which are impossible with 


our coals used for fuel. 


The Matter of Temperature Readings 


The temperature tests frequently found in reports of 
furnace and boiler trials, which are very important, are 
often open to question. The selection of proper positions to 
obtain fair average temperature readings does not always 
receive the proper attention required to obtain sufficiently 
accurate results, and proper correction for the direct 
readings of even accurate apparatus is too often neglected, 

The true temperature of the furnace is not easily 
obtained, and I have known of more than one case where 
with optical pyrometers the temperature of some posi- 
tion in the fire bed was used to determine furnace tem- 
peratures. It is easily possible to obtain all sorts of 
temperature readings by taking various parts of the fire 
bed or by observing the same position in different short 
intervals of time. 

Readings of the temperature of escaping gases into the 
flue outlet generally need considerable consideration. In 
testing two horizontal tubular boilers of the same size and 
in the same plant, I obtained the following results: 

Boiler No.1 Boiler No.2 
Excess of air used in the fur- 
nace, per cent. 49 
Excess of air found at the 
flue outlet, per cent 71 


These boilers returned their gases over their tops to 
a flue outlet in the rear and the greater part of the air 
leakage occurred through this top covering. 

The temperature of the escaping gases, as indicated by 
the nitrogen filled thermometer, were in the No. 1 boiler 
543 deg. F., No. 2 boiler 482 deg. F. 

Had there been no leakage of air through the setting, 
these gases would have been in the No. 1 boiler 607 deg. F., 
No. 2 boiler 561 deg. F. 

The infiltration of this cold outside air through the 
boiler setting reduces the apparent efficiency of the boiler 
due to its chilling effect, and such reduction in efficiency 
certainly should not be charged up against the boiler. as 
it was clearly the fault of bad masonry. 

In testing a water-tube boiler I found the following 
results: Excess of air used in furnace, 45.05 per cent.; 
excess of air found at flue outlet, 95.79 per cent. 

The average flue gas analyses found at these two 
positions was as follows: 


Furnace Flue 
12.706 9.053 
6.624 10.417 
0.012 0.000 
80.658 80.530 


The mistake frequently made in taking the sample of 
gas for analysis from the flue outlet is clearly shown in 
this case, as it certainly does not indicate the conditions 
existing in the furnace. This test was made under natural 
draft conditions, but a following test made under forced 
draft showed no air leakage through this bad setting, but 
indicated, on the contrary, a slight leakage of the gases 
from the interior outward. 


The Matter of Firing the Furnace 


Means for determining or expressing the value of 4 
fireman who stokes the fire with a hand-fired furnace 
is seldom used and we all ‘know that an expert fireman 
will obtain much better results than the ordinary average 
fireman generally found in boiler rooms. It is by the 
use of a very expert fireman in one case and a poor fire- 
man in another case that many an absurdly high guaranty 
has been apparently verified. 

T recall a case where the maker of an automatic furnace 
guaranteed that he would produce 10 per cent. better 
economy in a plant than could be obtained with their 
hand-fired boilers, and in his contract he carefully stipu- 
lated that he would conduct the tests himself. The test 
was made by him and he presented his results, which ap- 
parently showed that he had done even better than he 
guaranteed. Suspicion, however, was aroused and I was 
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ned to determine whether the guarantee was really 
led. I found that he had used the stupid foreign 
.n he found at the plant for the hand-fired test, 
rently allowing him to keep the fire going in a most 
ul manner. But when it came to test his own 
he apparently used the most expert method pos- 

to obtain the highest possible results. 
the tests which I conducted I permitted him to take 
e, under my personal supervision, of his own fur- 
and his great expertness in handling the fire soon 
e apparent. When I tested the hand-fired boiler 
{ a fireman who was well trained in stoking for 
instead of the worthless fireman at the plant, a pro- 
which called forth vigorous protests, but no fair 
narison could be obtained unless both furnaces were 

ed alike. 
The result was that the saving shown by him amounted 
nly about 2 per cent. The loss in the hand-fired 
ler was due to the necessary frequent openings of the 
urnace doors for coaling, slicing and cleaning, while in 
-ase the coal was fed to the grates and the ash was 
scharged automatically. 


Means for Ascertaining Expertness of Fireman 


Some may say that the quality of the gases will show 
the difference between the methods employed by different 
remen. To a certain extent this is true, but I use a 

vice (which will be described later) which automatically 
vives the exact number of seconds that the furnace doors 
1re opened during the test and also the number of times 
the door is open, so that by making the allowance for the 
ime required for cleaning fires I can tell the average 
length of time of each furnace door opening. These 
esults along with the results shown in the analysis of 
the gases, when reported, will show how far the expert- 
ness of the fireman enters into the final results obtained. 
There is still further information gained by use of this 
apparatus as will be described later. 

| have found that a most important feature in tests 
of furnaces and boilers is the ability of the testing en- 
gineer to follow the occurrences taking place during the 
entire course of his test very closely at all times. By the 
old methods, which keep the testing engineer and his 
assistants on the jump every moment in taking the num- 
erous readings, he has very little time to note the changes 
taking place during the course of the test and it is not 
until after he has a chance to calculate results from his 
/bservations that he is able to note that something very 
interesting has occurred but has been overlooked. Then, 
by plotting out results and by reasoning from his obser- 
vations, he may succeed in finding the cause of some of 
the happenings, but not all. 

I have endeavored to build up a combination of testing 
apparatus which will tell me at any time during the 
ourse of the test, with a fair degree of accuracy, just 
how all conditions under observation stand as well as what 
s the performance of both boiler and furnace, so that any 
hange in conditions may be noted when they actually 
ccur and be carefully observed. 

_ This equipment was not originated at any one time, 
but nearly every test has. seen some additional piece of 
ipparatus or improvement, to supply information which 
! found lacking, in working up previous tests. In pre- 
senting in the next article the description of this part of 
my equipment, I am hoping that it may contribute suffi- 
ciently to this important subject of testing furnaces, 
boilers and their attachments to emphasize the necessity 
t using the greatest care and expertness in obtaining 
esults which are used to give information, either to indi- 

‘ual purchasers or to the public at large concerning the 
‘rue value of such apparatus. In most cases such tests 
will produce much valuable information which will help 
the heprengi of the equipment in improving their 
products. © 


The rapidly increasing volume of business transacted 
by the Titanium Alloy Mfg. Company, Niagara Falls, 
‘. Y., having rendered the transportation problem acute, 
4 3000-Ib. Mack truck has been added to’ its equipment 
and will ply between its plant in the outskirts and points 
n the city. A garage has been built, 21 x 35 ft., of pressed 
d brick, sufficiently large to accommodate four automo- 
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National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 


Below is given the programme of the eleventh annual 
convention of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, to be held at the Hotel Astor, New York, October 
16 to 18: 

Wednesday, October 16 
First Session. 
9:00 A. M.—Registration of members. 
10:00 A. M.—1. Roll call. 
2. Reading of minutes. 
3. Report of Membership Committee, Chas. E. Hil- 
dreth, chairman. 
4. Announcement of convention committees. 
(a) Auditing Committee. 
(b) Resolutions Committee. 
(c) Press Committee, 
(d) Nominating Committee. 
5. Call for resolutions 
6. Reports of officers. 
7. Reports of committees. 
Second Session. 

2:00 P. M.—Address, “Export Trade,” by W. A. 
& Sharpe Manvfacturing Company, Providence, R.’ I. 

Address, “The Use of an Association Catalogue in the Develop 
ment of Foreign Markets,” by Stanley H. Bullard, Bullard Machine 
Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Address, “‘How United States Patents Might Be Made of Greater 
Value to Patentees,” by Samuel W. Banning, Chicago, III 

Thursday 
Third Session. 

10:00 A. M.—Address, “What We Should Do in the Way of Influ- 
encing Tariff Legislation,” by Frederick A. Geier, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Address, “How Could the Association be Benefited by the Forma- 
tion of a Mechanical Section?” by E. J. Kearney, Kearney & 
Trecker Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fourth Session. 

The committees enumerated below will meet promptly at the time 
indicated. 

(a) Lathe Committee, 2:00 P. M. 

(b) Sensitive Drilling Machine Committee, 2:30 P. M. 

(c) Boring Machine Committee, 2:30 P. M. 

(d) Gear Cutting Machine Committee, 2:30 P. M. 

(e) Grinding Machine Committee, 2:30 P. M. 

(f) Hand Serew Machine Committee, 4:00 P. M. 

(g) Planing Machine Committee, 4:00 P. M. 

Friday 
Fifth Session. 

(h) Radial Drilling Machine Committee, 9:00 A. M. 

(i) Milling Machine Committee, 9:00 A. M. 

(j) Shaping Machine Committee, 10:30 A. M. 

(k) Vertical Drilling Machine Committee, 10:30 A. M. 

(1) Turret Lathe Committee, 10:30 A. M. 

Sixth Session. 

2:30 P. M.—Report of convention committees. 

Suggestions by members as to the work of the asso- 
ciation. 

Unfinished business. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of place of next convention. 

Executive session, “Heart-to-Heart Talk.” 

Adjournment. 


Viall, Brown 


The president of the association is E. P. Bullard, Jr., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and the general manager is James H. 
Herron, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hamilton, Ontario, and its industries are made the sub- 
ject of a booklet issued by H. M. Marsh, commissioner of 
industries. By the use of numerous illustrations the im- 
portance of the city as a manufacturing center is empha- 
sized and data are given concerning some of the plants 
and their products. An interesting list is headed “Hamil- 
ton Plants of United States Parentage.” It contains the 
names of 39 companies, well known in various lines in 
the United States, which in recent years have built works 
on the Canadian side. The population of Hamilton is 
put at nearly 90,000 and the gain in the past year at 10,000. 


The Detroit Shipbuilding Company, Detroit, Mich., has 
booked an order from the George Hall Coal Company for 
two steel bulk freighters to be operated in the coal trade on 
the St. Lawrence River. Each steamer will be 247 ft. long 
with 43 ft. beam; capacity, about 3000 tons. The cost is 
estimated at $400,000. 





Mattie furnace of the Girard Iron Company, Girard, 
Ohio, was blown in September 26 after a long idleness. 
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Economies in Mold Making in the Foundry’ 


How and When to Use Different 
Classes of Machines—Third Article 
on Shop and Foundry Management 


BY STUART DEAN aon 


Making a mold involves a-great many small, simple 
operations which have to be carefully done. The least 
neglect or lack of skill in doing any one of these many 
small operations means the loss of the casting. Molding is 
usually done by having one man carry the mold through 
all its steps from the start to finish. This requires a high- 
class, physically powerful man who has served a long time 
at the trade. 

Each step in making a mold is simple and easily 
learned. Therefore, the tendency of the times is to have 
one man do one or two of the operations of mold making 
only and pass the mold on to others to do the following 
operations. 

The Jarring Machine in the Foundry System 


The jar ram molding machine fits into this system 
admirably. Under this system each man becomes more 
expert at his one or two simple operations of mold mak- 
ing than the best skilled mechanic. He saves time by 
keeping all his appliances for this one task right with him. 
His wage rate is lower than the rate of a fully skilled 
molder, because he is not paid for a complete knowledge 
of molding. Each of these men turns out more work thana 
molder would, because any slowing up makes the work 
accumulate. Each has to do his part of the molding as 
fast as the molds come to him, so as to get them off his 
hands and on the next man’s. 

All these points in the system reduce the cost of cast- 
ings materially below that of the old way. One foundry- 
man in Cincinnati put it this way: “Nine-tenths of the 
steps in producing a mold are plain operations that a 
laborer can do. Our aim is to make laborers do all these 
and use the skilled man on the skilled tenth of the work 
only.” 

The system is worked out as follows: One man, or a 
small gang of men, temper sand all day; a second gang 
fills the flasks, jars them and delivers them to the finishing 
gang, who draw the patterns, tool the molds, if this is nec- 
essary, and black them. The next man or men dry them. 
Most of the molds are left open until the last thing in the 
evening and then all hands jump in and place the cores, 
close the molds and clamp them. 

The gangs are kept down to as few men as possible. 
At blast time there is always a mold left open, not cored, 
another rammed with the pattern still in it. These molds 
are ready to start on the next day. The gangs start right 
in at whistle time turning out molds. 


All the sand in the foundry is kept at the jarring ma- 
chine. All the molds are taken to this point by the crane 
to be shaken out. The shaking out goes on all day, when- 
ever the laborers get spare time. Each flask is placed on 
the follow board the instant it is shaken out. This saves 
extra handling. 

This system of shaking out and cutting the sand as it 
is needed saves the expense of a night gang. It reduces 
the day labor gang to the minimum; uses the crane evenly 
all day and cuts out waiting on the part of the molders 
for the crane. 

A mold that cost $3 to make by the old system of one 
man molding will be reduced to about $1.90 by the gang 
system using a jar ramming machine. This system is 
adaptable only to molds larger than 24 x 24 in. inside 
measurements. 


Unit Output for Different Kinds of Molding 
A foundry having intricate core work on about half 
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the tonnage will find the output of castings per man con- 
nected with molding running about as follows: 
400 Ib. per man at old style floor work system 
550 lb. per man.at bench work. 
625 Ib. to 830 lb. for small molding machine work 
650 lb. for gang system at jar ramming floor work 

These figures will run higher for foundries making less 
difficult work. The relation of pounds output per man 
on the different kinds of molding will stay about the same 
The small molding machine will hold the record and the 
jar ram floor work .will follow next. 

A foundry using the gang system of molding will ar- 
rive at such a point of independence that the loss of the 
best molder in the shop is not felt very much. It is-gener- 
ally harder to replace the exceptionally good helper who 
has adjusted himself to the methods of the shop, knows 
where everything is kept, knows all the sizes of the flasks, 
brings out the cores and places them beside the molds, and 
fits himself into all the chinks of the foundry, than it is to 
replace a molder. 


The Scope of Different Molding Methods 


On all molds up to, say, 14 x 16-in. inside measurement 
of flask, the squeezer molding machine will produce faster 
than if the molds are made on the bench or by the jar 
ramming machine. 

On all molds 26 in. square and larger the plain jar 
ramming machine will produce faster than hand ramming. 

Molds between the squeezer size and the jar ramming 
machine size are not as yet made economically by the 
molding machine. There are machines on which the molds 
are hand rammed. The drags are deposited on the floor 
by the machine. There are others that jar ram the molds, 
but do not deposit the drags on the floor. This size of 
work will not be satisfactorily done until a machine is 
made that rams the mold by the jar ramming process, de- 
posits the drag on the floor and moves along, or is moved 
along, to the next position. 

Any molding machine to be a success must be a very 
simple mechanism—the simpler the better. 

Molds 14 x 16 in. inside measurement of flask and 
smaller should be made on a hand-squeezer rollover-pattern 
drawing machine that handles both cope and drag at one 
squeeze and draws the mold down and not up from the 
pattern. The pattern must be above the sand when being 
drawn, otherwise the pattern making expense will be 
greatly increased; only a very perfect pattern will draw 
down from a ceiling of sand without pulling the sand with 
it. A job’ with a hanging body of sand cannot be made 
by lifting the sand up off the pattern. 


Using the Squeezer Molding Machine 

Copes 8% in. deep and drags 8 in. deep, with the pat- 
tern extending 6 in. from parting, can be handled perfectly 
on the squeezer machine. The ramming will be done with 
the shovel handle on this deep work. Such a squeezer 
molding machine will hold the record tonnage output in 2 
foundry. On small molding the greatest economy is made 
by reducing the motions that the man goes through in 
making a mold. This can be done on the machine that 
makes the cope and drag at the same time. The man 
picks up his shovel only once in making a complete mold. 
He fills the cope, drag and sieve with sand and rams the 
mold afl at one handling of the shovel. He strikes off 
both the cope and the drag at one sweep; puts on both 
bottom board and squeezer boafd at one movement; @ 
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.yement clamps both cope and drag; they are both 
ueezed with a single motion, and the patterns are drawn 
th a return motion of the handle; the mold is closed 
i carried out as a whole in a single trip. 

On this kind of work the pattern board has the sprue 
| riser post of brass mounted on it. On the squeezer 
ird is a form that makes the pouring bowl on top of the 

id so that this hand work is eliminated. 

It is best to adopt a layout for the gates and risers 
it will cover all cases and never vary from this. The 
st layout for the gates and risers is at each end on the 
nter line, at each side on the center line, in each corner, 
‘o near the center crossways, two in near center length- 

vays, and one exactly in the center. Nearly any combina- 

n can be worked with a standard outfit of squeezer 
ards by using this layout. 


Economies With the Squeezer Molding Machine 


Place vents permanently on the pattern board to save 
utting them in the mold by hand. A plain job in a 
14 x 16-in. mold can be made in two minutes using bands 
in the flask, and in less time if solid flasks are used. This 
is timing the man on a single hour’s run. He will not be 
able to keep up this rate all day, but it shows how rapidly 
molds can be made on the small machine. 

The output on the machine depends entirely on the 
strength of the’ man. A very powerful man can put up 
100 molds 14 x 16 in. between 7:00 a.m. and 11:00a.m. He 
will have to be physically fit for the task—built on the 
lines of a heavy freight locomotive. It takes 19 min. to 
change the boards, squeeze, etc., on such a machine. 

Teach the man carefully to make no false moves; to 
peen with the shovel handle a certain number of strokes— 
no more or no less; to lay his tools always in the same 
place, and to remove the sdnd with one sweep, not two, 
when striking off the mold. A green laborer the third day 
he works, if carefully taught, will make a 14 x 16-in. mold 
at the rate of one every 3% min. 

Laborers should shake out the small machine molds as 
soon as they are poured, pile up the castings, throw water 
on the sand and next morning temper the sand for the 
machine man before he starts. If he is forced to cut his 
wn sand he will not be able to put up a big day’s work. 
Some firms even go so far as to have a different gang pour 
‘ff the molds from those that make them. A man can 
then go the limit all day without having to face the tiring 
task of carrying and pouring half a ton of molten iron 
it the hour when he is already worn out from molding. 

In piece-work foundries everything is in readiness for 
the molder to start in the morning, his sand is cut and 
the pattern is in his machine. 


The Case of the Jarring Machine 


Jar ramming is the only perfect way to ram molds 
larger than 24 x 24 in. Any saving in time made by the 
jar machine on smaller molds is lost in the labor of plac- 
ing the molds upon and taking them off the machine. It 
is safe to assume that the ramming of molds larger than 
24 X 24 in. consumes 20 to 50 per cent. of a molder’s time, 
lepending on the style of the work. The jar ram ma- 
nine, by abolishing hand ramming, will save 20 to 50 per 
ent. of the molding expense. An hour’s ramming can be 
one in a minute; the ramming is perfectly done. The 
ven ramming prevents scabs and swollen spots on the 
astings. 

The molds come out very smooth, that is, no tiny par- 
ticles stick *to the pattern as with hand ramming. There 
is a slight sliding of the sand on the surface of the pat- 
‘ern, or a slight give of the pattern that keeps all particles 
iree from any sticking tendency. The inside of a jar 
rammed mold is as smooth as velvet. The sqand is always 
nard and strong at the corner of the parting where the 
pattern meets the follow-board. No filling in of sand at 
‘he parting after the mold is rolled over is necessary as 
with a hand-rammed mold. The sand is hardest next to 
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the pattern and is softer back from the pattern so that 
venting is unnecessary. This saves time and saves mar- 
ring the pattern with the vent wire. Preserving a smooth 
surface on the pattern saves the time of tooling the surface 
of the mold. 

The jar ramming machine must not only be served by 
the main foundry crane, but must have a quick handling 
boom crane of its own. The output of the machine is 
controlled by the speed at which molds can be put on and 
taken off. One minute is all the time that is required to 
ram a mold, so that one machine well equipped with mold- 
handling apparatus will ram all the molds for a large 
foundry. 


Working a Gang with the Jarring Machine 


Following is the time of making a mold on the jarring 
machine by the gang system working at the regular speed 
that is kept up all day. Foundrymen can compare this 
time to their own mold-making time and see how much 
saving the gang jarring system would give them: 


Drag 30 x 36-In. Inside Measurement, 18 In. Deep. 
1 min.—Putting the pattern and the drag on the follow board. 
1% min.—Clamping the flask and follow board together. 
6% min.—Sifting sand around the pattern and shoveling in the sand. 
2 min.—Sifting sand on top of the pattern. 
2 min.—Shoveling the drag full of sand. 
1 min.—Putting the sand frame on and filling it with sand. 
% min.—Crane placing drag onto the jar ramming machine 
% min.—Jar ramming. 
1 min.—Putting bottom board on. 
¥% min.—Clamping bottom board. 
% min.—Crane takes the drag to the molder to finish. 
% min,—Take off follow board. 

Note.—The time on all molds of a size will be about the same, 
no matter what the pattern be up to this point. This next item will 
vary with the style of the pattern although the time will be short 
with the gang system, as the men work rapidly. 

10 min.—Finishing the drag up to the point of blacking. 
4 min.—Spray black the drag. 
5 min.—Drying with an oil torch. 

Nore.—Some foundries diminish this labor cost by drying the 
molds in ovens, instead of drying with a torch, which will pay if 
the foundry has the crane capacity, the room, and a handy oven 
arrangement. 

Cope 30 « 36 In., 6 In. Deep 

1 min.—Put cope and’ pattern on follow board. 

3% min.—Sifting sand upon the pattern, getting the jaggers and 
clay-washing them. 

2 min.—Setting jaggers. 

2% min.—Filling cope with sand. 

¥% min.—Putting on a sand frame 7 in. high and filling it with sand. 

1% min.—Crane taking cope to the machine. 

% min.—Ram cope. 

4% min.—Take cope off machine. 

%4 min.—Take off sand frame and shovel off the extra sand from 
top. 

1 min.—Strike off cope. 

% min.—Crane taking cope off machine and turning it over. 

1 min.—Setting it down at mold finisher. 

4 min.—Take off follow board. 

Nors.—The following time item varies according to the job: 

10 min.—Draw cope pattern and finish the mold. 

1 min.—Spray wet black the mold. 

The rest of the mold-making would run the same as ordinary 
molding when done at a rapid rate. 


Wet Blacking of Molds 

There is great economy in the wet blacking of molds. 
This can be done in one-fifth the time required for dry 
blacking. The total length of time, including the drying, 
will be about the same as that consumed in dry blacking 
with a camel’s hair brush. Spray the blacking on with 
compressed air by means of an atomizer. 

A casting made in a wet blacked mold will come out 
clean. A single light blow of a hammer will knock off 
the sand. Castings free from sand reduce the machine 
shop time. 

A dried mold has a hard, clean surface for the iron 
to lie against. The blacking hardens and cements all the 
loose corners to the mold. 

Use the coal oil torch for drying. Make your own coil 
pipe for the torches when they wear out. One laborer will 
dry a great many molds in a day and will become very 
expert at it. 
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A New Automatic Drill Chuck 


Several Special Features of the Wahlstrom 
Device Including the Use of Spacing Blocks 


After ten years of experimenting the Wahlstrom Tool 
Company, 346 Carroll street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has devel- 
oped an automatic self-closing drill chuck which is made 
in two sizes. It is not possible to hold taper shank tools 
in the chuck, but a straight shank drill, reamer or any 
other tool within the range of the chuck will be gripped, 
it being possible to insert or remove the tools without 
stopping the spindle. 

In the accompanying engraving there are reproduced 
a longitudinal section of the chuck together with trans- 
verse sections at two different points with the chuck open 
and closed. The chuck consists of a body having three 
radial slots a cut through its walls and opening into a 
central aperture, b, which receives the tool shank. The 
body has a shank for attaching the chuck to a drilling 
machine or other machine tool and it also has an annular 
shell, c, surrounding the body and rotatable thereon. This 
shell has three internal cam surfaces d and is held in posi- 
tion by two caps which are screwed fast to the annular 
shell. These caps also engage rabbets formed on the body 
and prevent a relative longitudinal movement of the shell 
and the body. There is also a coil spring surrounding the 
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internal cam surfaces because, it is explained, if that 
were done there would be danger of the jaws slippiny anq 
failing to operate effectively. The portion of the moye- 
ment of. the shell during which the jaws and cam syr- 
faces are kept apart is sufficient to permit a movement of 
the jaws equal to the eccentricity of the cam surfaces. 
By removing the spacing means from between the jaws 
and cam surfaces at the end of this partial movement a 
further throw of the jaws can be obtained by bringing the 
jaws and surfaces into direct contact during the second 
portion of the rotating movement of the shell. With this 
end in view a number of spacing blocks, g, normally lying 
between the jaws e and the internal cam surfaces d are 
provided. Each of these blocks has an enlarged head 
which tracks in a groove or channel formed in the cap 
and corresponding in eccentricity to the internal cam sur- 
faces. The inner and outer faces of the spacing blocks 
have substantially the same curvature as the cam surfaces 
so that a wide bearing surface is provided. To keep the 
blocks in line with the jaws during the first part of the 
rotating movement of the shells a series of recesses formed 
in the body is provided. 

The normal position of the jaws and blocks is shown 
in the upper left corner of the accompanying drawing. 
When the shell is rotated in a clockwise direction the 
jaws are free to move to the position shown in the upper 
right corner. During this movement the spacing blocks g 
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Details of an Improved Type of Drill Chuck with Cam Surfaces Made by the Wahlstrom Tool Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


body within the shell, one end of which is fastened to the 
body and the other to the shell. For clamping a tool in 
the central opening there are a number of jaws, e, work- 
ing in the slots a. Each of these jaws carries a rocking 
gripper, f, which is pivotally mounted on the inner side 
of the jaw and held in position by annular caps, the outer 
end of each jaw having practically the same curvature 
as the internal cam faces d. 

To enable the chuck to accommodate as many different 
sizes of drills or other tools as possible means are pro- 
vided to space the jaws e from the cam surfaces d during 
a portion of the rotating movement of the shell. This has 
been done instead of increasing the eccentricity of the 


are moved outward by the eccentricity of the channels 
engaging their heads, but the blocks are retained in line 
with the jaws by engagement with the walls of the re- 
cesses formed in the body which are provided to keep 
them in line. When the jaws and the blocks are in this 
position the latter are free from the recesses and also from 
the body of the chuck. A further movement in the same 
direction permits the jaws to move to the position where 
the blocks are removed from between them and the cam 
surfaces, the two parts being guided by direct contact. 
Motion in a counter clockwise direction will first bring 
the parts back to the position shown in the upper right 
corner while a further movement will cause the wide walls 
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recesses to engage the blocks and carry them along 
with the jaws to the position shown in the upper 
rner. 

maximum diameters of drill handled by the two 
‘ chuck are % and % in., respectively. 


Gas Engine with a Simplified Valve 


Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
tly brought out a new line of gas engines possessing 
eatures of self-starting by compressed air, perfect 
ng, safety control against overspeeding, mechanical 
and break ignition, automatic lubrication and a very 
le type of valve gear. The valve gear is character- 
by the absence of an excessive number of parts so 

t chance of derangement is thus reduced. Fig. 1 shows 
of these engines installed at the plant of Wickwire 
thers, Cortland, N. Y., while the special type of valve 
d is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

In the design of the valve gear there are no trips, oil 
ys with their pumps and auxiliary valves and no cams, 
re being only one eccentric for each cylinder end. 

lindrical throttle valves of the butterfly type are used 

r gas and air and fur- 

nish the only means of 
regulation. It is claimed 
that they are so efficient 
that the engine runs with 

same steadiness for 
any load within its range, 
rrespective of any sud- 
fluctuations. The 
shape which the 
assumes for per- 
fect regulation is brought 
out in Fig. 2 and it is 
stated that it has not 
been found possible in 
practice to improve upon 
the shape of valve laid 
out on the drawing board 
from theoretical consid- 
erations. If for any rea- 
son, such as the presence 
of tar, grit, gum, etc., the 
valve should become 
sluggish and clogged, it 
can be easily pulled out 
while the engine is oper- 
ating on the other cyl- 
inder ends and can be 
cleaned without a shut- 
down, an additional gas 
valve being provided at each cylinder end for this pur- 
pose. Two igniters are supplied for each cylinder end and 
ey are located away from the valve gear side so that the 
ngineer can take them out and inspect them -while the 
ngine is in operation without being caught in the valve 
ar. The igniters are so located that one is above the 
enter of the cylinder and the other below and immediately 
bove the exhaust chamber. 

An interesting test was recently made on one of these 
engines when operating with the lower igniters only. In 
(his case the engine was tested until it would not carry any 
\dditional load and the same process was repeated with 
‘he upper set. The engine was rated at 400 kw. and the 

ads carried with the lower and upper igniters alone in 
ervice were 300 and 305 kw’ respectively. One of these 
ngines has been in operation for 18 months at a total cost 
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Fig. 1—An Improved Type of Gas 
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Fig. 2—Special Type of Valve Used with this Engine 
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of $9,596.43, during which the engine was operated 12,420 
hr. out of a possible 13,000 hr., or almost 96 per cent. of the 
total time. During this period 2,340,000 kw.-hr. was pro- 
duced at a cost of o.41c. per kw.-hr. This figure does not 
include the interest on the first investment. 


Lake Superior Corporation 


The stockholders of the Lake Superior Corporation, at 
their annual meeting at Camden, N. J., October 2, heard a 
report of improving prospects and of increased capacity for 
production as given by President T. J. Drummond. The 
report told of the successful flotation of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation in the past year, with an authorized stock issue 
of $30,000,000 and the same amount of bonds. This com- 
pany took over the Algoma Steel Company, Ltd., the Lake 
Superior Power Company, the Algoma Commercial Com- 
pany, Ltd., together with the full interests of Fiborn Lime- 
stone Company and the control of Cannelton Coal & Coke 
Company. 

As a result of the consolidation, $5,000,000 of short- 
term notes issued by the Lake Superior Corporation and a 
like amount issued by the Lake Superior Iron & Steel Com- 





Engine Installed by the Mesta Machine Company at the Plant of 
Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, N. Y. 


pany, Ltd., were redeemed and canceled. Various exten- 
sions and improvements were undertaken, including a new 
blooming mill and a new rail mill; but even with these, 
still further extensions will have to be made to keep pace 
with increasing demand. The earnings of the first two 
months of the present fiscal year were quite satisfactory, 
and: orders on hand, it is stated, will insure operation at 
full capacity. The following directors were elected: T. J. 
Drummond, J. Tatnall Lea, Frederick McOwen, J. Frater 
Taylor, Walter K. Whigham, Herbert Coppell, Joseph 5. 
Dale, John T. Terry, Jr., D. C. Newton, Herbert M. Price, 
Thomas Gibson and W. E. Stabut. Mr. Stabut succeeds 
R. L. Austin, 


Dodwell & Co., Ltd., exporters and importers, have 
opened their own office in New York City, George W. 
Lane & Co., Inc., their late agents, having gone into volun- 
tary liquidation. Dodwell & Co. Ltd, have their own 
branch offices in Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka, in Japan; 
Hongkong, Shanghai, Foochow and Hankow in China, and 
Colombo, in Ceylon. They have for many years been do- 
ing a large engineering contracting business in the Orient, 
as well as being foreign agents for railroads and steamship 
companies, such as the Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
Barber line of steamers. Holt’s lines, etc. The New York 
office is located at 135 Front street. George M. Dodwell 
is manager and Paul L. Phelan sub-manager. Fred Dod- 
well,.a director of the company, will also remain here for 
the present. 


S. DIESCHER & SONS, 
Mechanicai and Civil Engineers, 
_PITTSBURGH, Ps, 




















































American Rolling-Mill Practice* 


Comparison of Blooming, Billet and Rail 
Mills in Germany and the United States 
—A Contribution to the Rail Question 


—_——-BY J. PUPPE, D.ING., BRESLAU.—— 
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The development of the iron industry of North Amer- is much shorter than in Europe, generally not exceeding 
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ica, which has achieved as remarkable a record of progress 
in the last decade as in the preceding one, and the im- 
proved methods of working, especially in respect of roll- 
ing mill practice, still form an object-lesson of paramount 
interest to European iron manufacturers. Early in 1911 it 
was the author’s privilege, in company with Mr. Maleyka, 
chief engineer of the Siemens Schuckert works, and 
Werner F. von Siemens, to visit the majority of those 
iron works of the United States where typical American 
rolling-mill practice is followed, for the purpose of study- 
ing the latest methods and improvements. Among the 
works visited the following may be mentioned: 


1. The Lackawanna Steel Company’s works, Buffalo. 

2. The several works of the Carnegie Steel Company, viz., 
Duquesne, Homestead, the Edgar Thomson Works and the Ohio 
Works at Youngstown. 


3. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company’s works. 


4. The National Tube Company’s works at McKeesport and 
Ellwood 


5. The Bethlehem Steel Company. 

6. The Indiana Steel Company’s works at Gary. 

7. The Illinois Steel Company’s works. 

8. Several works of the American Steel & Wire Company. 


J 9. ne American Sheet & Tinplate Company’s works at Van- 
ergrift. 


0. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company’s works. 

The various types of rolling mills are summarized in 
tabular form, and a few notes on their leading features, 
with special reference to certain peculiarities which are 
less familiar to European conditions. 


: Blooming Mills 


During the ’nineties blooming mills in the United States 
were almost exclusively constructed on the 3-high system, 
but since the introduction of the 4-in. billet the 2-high 
reversing mill. has been practically universally adopted. 
The 3-high mill was brought to a remarkable state of per- 
fection by the brothers John and George Fritz, and there 
are still a number of such mills at work, especially where 
one section only, or at all events a very limited number of 
sections, is rolled continuously. In rolling 4-in. billets, 
however, the great length of the pieces made it impracti- 
cable to use the 3-high, mill, as the lifting tables could not 
be made sufficiently long to accommodate them, and the 
2-high reversing mill had to take its place. 

In contradistinction to German practice, where the 
blooming mill forms the link between the steel works and 
the mills for all sections down to 4 in. square and less, 
also for slabs and flats, in the United States it forms an 
integral part of a particular rolling-mill train, and per- 
forms the roughing down to a certain section only. Typ- 
ical instances of this practice may be seen at Lackawanna 
and at Gary. At the Lackawanna works the blooming 
rolls serve for roughing down the ingots for the billet mill, 
whereas the heavy rail mill has several stands of blooming 
rolls for that mill alone. At Gary, where the blooming 
rolls for the rail and billet mills consist of separate 2-high 
sets followed by a 3-high set, the arrangement has been 
planned not only with the object of getting the largest 
possible output, but has also been determined by the 
method chosen for driving the trains. 

In very rare instances the blooming mill supplies the 
plate mill with slabs, the practice at the works of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company affording one such 
example. In all other mills visited where slabs are rolled, 
a type of rolling-mill entirely unknown to the author has 
been developed, namely, the slabbing mill, which may be 
described as a universal slab and roughing mill. 

The blooming rolls are generally of quite small diame- 
ter, the pitch circle of the pinions measuring as a rule 35 
to 40 or 42 in., the roll diameter being about 3 to 5 in. 
smaller. Latterly a 34-inch diameter has become the 
standard for such mills. On this account the roll length 


*Paper substantially in full read before the Iren and Steel 
Institute. 


6 ft. 6 in., as compared with 9 ft. 4 in. in German mills, 

The arrangement of grooves is also different, the first 
groove not being at the side but in the centre, and consist- 
ing really of the smooth surface of the roll, which is kept 
at its full diameter at that part. The production of sec- 
tions varying greatly in size is attained by giving a ver 
high adjustment, in some cases three times as great as in 
European practice, where 40 in. is about the maximum, 
The same pressure can be applied to the rolls, while owing 
to the sma!l diameter less power is required for driving. 
The wobbler connecting the upper roll with the pinion 
must be of a length corresponding to the increased hight 
of rise, and in some instances it was found to measure 
22 ft., and in another 17 ft. long. 

With such mills remarkably high outputs can be ob- 
tained. For instance, the blooming mill at Lackawanna 
turns out 500 tons in a single shift, the 4o-in. mill at 
Duquesne averages 600 tons per shift, and the 38-in. mill 
at the same works can turn out 1300 tons per shift. These 
quantities, of course, fluctuate considerably, but the facility 
with which such large outputs are obtained is explained 
by the fact that the ingots are not rolled to anything like 
the same length as in Europe, the elongation being gener- 
ally five to six times, and at most seven times. The rolling 
period is consequently much shorter. On timing the 
operations at random, the author noted that nine passes 
were made in 40 sec. and again in 47 sec., seven passes in 
41 to 48 sec., and on other occasions the times were 
remarkably short. In the matter of rapid passes the 3-high 
mills show great superiority, as might be expected. 


Reduction in Section Per Pass 


Another striking. difference between German and 
American practice is the rate of diminution of the draft 
of blooming rolls. Whereas in Germany a reduction of 14 
per cent. is hardy ever exceeded, and with harder material 
an average of 11 to 12 per cent. reduction is the rule, the 
reduction in the draft from one groove to the next often 
amounts to 20 per cent. in American practice. The rough- 
ing rolls of the rail mill at Lackawanna even give an 
average reduction of 24 per cent. per pass in the first six 
passes. How far the structure and quality of the material 
suffer in the case of rails is a question which will be dis- 
cussed further on. The final section of the piece after 
passing the blooming rolls is of course larger than in 
German practice, and varies generally from 6 to 8 i. 
square. 

The shortness of the rolling period is further ac- 
counted for by the manner of controlling the auxiliary 
engines, which now very generally consist of electric 
motors. The controllers are operated with very short 
levers with short ranges, and there are only three notches. 
“Stop,” “Forward,” “Backward,” with no intermediate 
steps. g 

The rolling down operation is mostly performed in the 
same way as in Germany, the piece being continually 
turned over and the section retaining its square form. 
Here and there, however, an entirely different practice 's 
followed. For instance, in the 35-in. mill of the National 
Tube Company the ingot is rolled out flat in nine passes 
through the widest groove to a thickness of 4 in. It 's 
then turned on edge and put through the 4-in. groove, 
then two passes are again made through the 12-in. groove 
one pass through the 5-in. groove, and finally one throug! 
the 7-in. groove. On account of its great width, after the 
first nine passes it requires to be guided into the next 
groove and held with hydraulically operated guides. This 
method has been introduced at one mill in Germany, bv 
it has considerable disadvantages—first, the difficulty ° 
putting the wide piece through the rolls on edge; and. 
secondly, there is a tendency to crack at the corners, ow!"é 
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1e material being subjected for so long in one direction 
the roll pressure. 


The High American Blooming Mill Production 


Summarizing all these facts, it appears that American 
ming mills differ considerably from German ones both 
int of construction and design and also in the method 
working, but that the high rate of production is chiefly 
lered possible by the very much simpler plan of roll- 
which consists in rolling to larger sections, thus short- 
> the rolling period, and by the rapid and accurate 
ling of the auxiliary engines. The ingots are almost 
-ays heated in soaking pits which can take several ingots 
ne time. This is usual partly on account of the cheap- 
of fuel, and partly because the service of the mills 
ing almost entirely automatic the ingots must be of a 
form temperature throughout. 


Billet Mills 


In proportion to the lightness of the finished product is 
difficulty of preparing pieces of a suitable initial sec- 
The use of a section rolled from a large ingot, as 
represented by the billet, dates in America from the year 
At first billets with a section of 4 x 4 in. were 
produced in the roughing rolls, and this practice led to 
the abandonment of 3-high mills in favor of the 2-high 
versing type, on account of the unsuitability of the lifting 
tables for dealing with pieces of great length. Later the 
practice was further developed by the rolling of billets of 
. still smaller section, partly with a view of relieving 
the roughing rolls and partly for the purpose of lighten- 
ing the work of the finishing rolls; also it was an advan- 
tage to roll down to as small a section as possible before 
reheating the billet, which in any case was necessary before 
sending it to the finishing mill. 

The economy of having a set of rolls intermediate 
between the roughing rolls and finishing mill is apparent 
where there is a large market as in America, provided it 
is technically possible to construct a mill capable of taking 
the whole production of the roughing rolls and rolling it 
down in the same heat. It would be economically possible 

) roll 4-in. billets in the roughing rolls, but since these 
are designed for definite sections of large size their whole 
object would be lost if it were attempted to roll billets of 
any size under 4 in. square. 

[It is noteworthy that at first the endeavor was to roll 
from as large a section as possible direct down to the 
finished shape in one heat, and the introduction of the 4-in. 
billet marked a great advance, as compared with the 1%4-in. 
billet, in the production of which two heats were required. 
Latterly the tendency is to revert to the billet of small 
section, the weight being kept up by making them very 
long. The Morgan mills, which work up 1%4-in. billets, 30 
ft. long, are now in great favor. 

The semi-finished products of the roughing rolls, how- 
ever, generally average about 6 to 8 in. square, and, for 
the production of small profiles and wire rods, these are 
rolled down into billets varying from 4 to 1% in. square, 
for which, and also for flat bars, continuous billet and 
bar mills of eight to ten stands are almost always pro- 
vided. Where the output is too small to make it worth 
while to install a billet mill, the ingot is rolled down fur- 
ther in the roughing rolls, as in the 2-high reversing mill 
f the Tack Company at Grand Crossing, where 134-in. 
square billets are rolled in the roughing rolls. To expe- 
dite the work, however, the piece after being reduced to 
} In, square is sent back over the roll without reversing, 
he engine meantime running away. 

Che only non-continuous billet mill (No. 10 in Table 
IT) is the 3-high stand with 23-in. rolls of the Ameri- 
ar Steel & Wire Company at Newburgh, which rolls 

wn pieces of 7 x 8 in. into 4-in. billets in seven 


passes. Also the billet and bar mills of the Carnegie Steel 
"ompany at Duquesne and Ohio are not continuous mills 
the usual sense, but are converted rail mills, which, 
vever, are very suitable for the production of large 
: mi-finished products. A set of continuous rolls has been 
ded in which billets of the smallest section can be 
I lled 
The billet and bar mill at Duquesne takes the material 
ming from the 38-in. 2-high mill in front and from the 
“In. 3-high mill, and rolls it down simultaneously into 


ars and billets or into fishplates and billets, the method 


Soo. 
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being as follows: The first piece, after one pass through 
the 21-in. 3-high billet mill, is cut straight into thick billets. 
The second piece, after one pass in the first stand, is also 
cut into billets, but each receives one pass in the second 
stand and are then taken direct to the continuous mill 
where they are rolled down into thin billets. The third 
piece is also cut up after one pass through the first stand, 
the resulting billets being then each passed once through 
the five following stands, and finished into fishplates or 
bars. 

The converted rail mill at Ohio is also very suitable for 
rolling billets, since its copstruction as a double 2-high 
reversing mill gives it great adaptability to cope with the 
large output of the 43-in. 3-high roughing rolls. The pro- 
duction of this whole mill amounts to 3500 tons per 24 hr. 
The appliance for pushing the billets sideways is ingeni- 
ous. The pusher works very rapidly, and in returning is 
lifted clear so as to allow the next billet to run under it. 


Proportions of Rolls in Billet Mills 


The roll diameter in the continuous mills is compara- 
tively small, being seldom above 18 in. and in some mills 
not more than 14 in. Considerably less power is required, 
but this is more than compensated for by the losses in the 
trains of gearing. The small diameter entails a short 
length of roll, with only few grooves, which makes possible 
the use of very high pressures with safety. The average 
reduction of draft in continuous mills igs always above 20 
per cent., whereas the average reduction in the 23-in. 3- 
high mill of the American Steel & Wire Company is only 
about 16 per cent. The drafting is usually designed with 
the aim of reducing to a minimum or avoiding altogether 
the turning and up-siding of the piece between two stands. 

The drafting for rolling bars is almost always designed 

~to avoid up-siding. All the grooves are flat, and by the 
selection of a correct initial section, the desired width is 
obtained in the final closed pass, sometimes also by the 
use of vertical rolls behind the last stand. The two last 
passes of the bars are in such cases made through smooth 
rolls. The output of the continuous billet and bar mills 
corresponds to that of the roughing mill in front. 

At Gary the production is 300 tons per hour of 4-in. 
billets and 150 tons of 134-in. billets. At Lackawanna 
the output is 70 to 80 tons per hour, but even that would be 
an unusual achievement in Germany. These results are 
obtained by driving the last stand at a comparatively high 
speed, 90 to 200 r.p.m., the first stand running at 9 to 12 
r.p.m. On timing the speed of working, the author found 
that the time from the entering of the roughed down ingot 
between the rolls of the first stand and the entering of it 
at the last stand was % min. and the rolling time of a 
whole ingot of 2% tons and 7 x 7 in. was 24% min. At 
the billet mill of the Ohio works the piece went through 
from the first to the last stand in 28 sec., the last pair of 
rolls being 15 in. diameter, and running at a speed of 
200 r.p.m, The smallest billet section is 1% in. and 8 in. 
is the uniform width for bars. 

It is the almost invariable practice to cut both billets 
and bars with an electrically operated flying shears. They 
are cut into pieces of definite length and conveyed away at 
once by the live rollers behind the shears. The cooling 
proceeds in much the same way as here. At the American 
Sheet & Tinplate Company’s works, however, a cooling 
drum is installed, measuring 95 ft. long and 8 ft. 6 in. 
diameter. This apparatus revolves very slowly and lifts 
the bars from the roller table of the shears and deposits 
them on the hot bed roller table, the bars cooling down all 
the time that they are being slowly carried round on the 
drum. 


Rail Mills 


In the United States in 1878 there were 11 works at 


which rails were rolled, the yearly output being 44,000 
tons. In 1880 the number of works was the same, but the 
production had increased to 800,000 tons. At the pres- 
ent time, 32 years later, there are 14 rail-rolling mills, 
with a yearly output of about 3,000,000 tons. As the rate 


of production increased the cost naturally diminished, the 
greatest economy being due to labor saving. The cost of 
labor per ton fell from about $3.20 at the end of the 


‘eighties to $1.65 im recent years, wages remaining at 
nearly the same figure. 
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Suspicion That Production Speed Affects Rail Quality 





It is of interest to study the question of rails in con- 
tion with the increase in production. When a single 
| mill, such as that at the Edgar Thomson works or at 
ry, turns out from 3500 to 4000 tons in 24 hr., it is a 
stion whether that amount of care is bestowed on the 
rk which is desirable in view of the great importance 
\btaining the requisite high quality in the finished 
[his supposition would seem to some extent to be 
rmed by the fact that rail breakages in American rail- 
ys are of much more frequent occurrence than in 
rope, notwithstanding that for a long time past various 
missions of rail manufacturers and consumers have 
en investigating the causes of this trouble, and have 
leavored by various means to improve the quality. It 
ist be admitted that the conditions of railway service in 
e United States are far more severe than with us, and 
it the loads and speeds have been very much increased 
since the ‘eighties. 
The carrying capacity of the railways has increased 
ve times and the speeds have been nearly doubled, while 
the weight of rail has not been increased in proportion. 
[he load of freight cars has risen from to to 50 tons, 
and the weight conveyed by a freight train has gone up 
from 500 to 600 tons to 3000 to 4000 tons. The axle-load 
of good locomotives is now 25 tons, as compared with 
11.5 tons formerly. Speeds of 75 miles per hour have to 
be maintained daily between stops in order to make an 
average speed of 50 miles per hour. From these considera- 
tions it will be seen that the risk of breakages must have 
increased considerably, especially in view of the low tem- 
peratures sometimes prevailing during the winter months. 
Proposals for the improvement of the structure of the 
metal by lowering the temperature at which the rails were 
finished and a specified permissible maximum contraction 
have not proved a sufficient remedy in increasing the resist 
ance to shock and jarring. In 1903 the Rail Commission 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers received a 
pronouncement from a railway engineer-in-chief as fol- 
lows: “The combining of the rail-rolling nfills has resulted 
in a continuous deterioration of the rail material, and 
very effort must be made to counteract this tendency.” 
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from 51,313 tons to 203,831 tons, or about 300 per cent. 
between 1909 and 1910, and the production of titanium 
steel rails increased from 36,250 to 198,535 tons, or by 440 
per cent. (see Table IV). During 1908-1911, that is, 
three years after the first trials with titanium steel rails, 
400,000 tons of such rails altogether have been laid at dif- 
ferent times; the rails were rolled at the Lackawanna 
Steel Company’s works, which make a specialty of such 
rails. 

It is also noteworthy that at the Indiana Steel Com- 
pany’s works at Gary, open-hearth furnaces alone have 
been decided upon, from which it is clear that American 
railway engineers prefer open-hearth to acid Bessemer 
steel rails. At the same time the increase in the produc- 
tion of open-hearth rails is also in some respects due 
to the increasing scarcity of suitable ores for smelting 
Bessemer pig. 


Treatment During Rolling 


Naturally the treatment during rolling has a par- 
ticularly important influence on the rail quality. The 
initial and final temperatures, the cross-section and length 
of ingot, the proportion of initial and final section to the 
number of passes, the roll-drafting and the treatment of 
the finished rails, all play an important part. One would 
suppose that in the course of years a certain standard 
might have been adopted which would form a basis of 
comparison, and would permit conclusions to be drawn 
as to the quality of the finished product. The temperature 
would of course be the first subject of observation. 

In 1901 the Kennedy-Morrison process of rolling was 
in use at the Edgar Thontson works, which, by means 
of a special hot-bed, enabled the temperature of the rails 
to be lowered before the last pass. This would probably 
have but a slight effect in altering the structure or in- 
creasing the resistance to wear, considering that in the 
very short time allowed the cooling effect would not 
have penetrated uniformly to the internal metal of the 
rail. Moreover, the pressure in the last pass cannot be 
permitted in sufficient amount to influence the alteration 
of the structure throughout the whole section. 

In the author’s opinion a better solution of the ques- 


Table I1V—Production of Rails of Different Kinds of Steei 





Production of Rails. 1907 

Tons 
\cid Bessemer steel rails, total.........cesecessvscesceres 3,354,841 
Including titanium . 6060]  PBIMRs ss os cc ceduepessccdewececcues .aeeees 
Open-hearth rails, tell 5.4 cess osc es Dake ceubabedoaveseunens 256,747 
Including titaniwm: steel GBs v0.03 ces aes os eccdecesisddunes.. ween 
Special steel Gatley: ROOM ik vieustpadeeh bck in admape Wes nee aw te eRaS 
Including titasiwen ‘etfel SHHBBis ik cies cikndowseeesetecovpeguh oe ceesers 
Including manganese steel faile.... ccc cccccccvessstucssesin euvens 
Including nickel steel railg........cseseecececcsecesvesesee  ****"* 
Including electro Steel. FREE 6c ois sdscwews odbs s Meled Ne wweeh eevee 
Total ..s..6 + ctespi rade eed meds ete Stele tae bale es cae 3,611,588 


Lately a thorough inspection has been maintained at 
the rail mills by the authorities of 15 railway systems, with 
upward of 90,000 miles of track, and throughout the day 
and night shifts the work in the steel works, at the rough- 
ing mil's, the rail mills, and testing machines is supervised 
y an engineer in each department. 


Favor for Rails of Special Steel 


The question as to whether the number of rail-break- 
iges are due to inferior quality resulting from the rapid 
production on a large scale, in conjunction with the acid 
Bessemer process which has long held the field, or are to 
be attributed to the severe conditions of service, is a 
question which at all events is not yet solved. The fact is, 
iowever, noteworthy that the production of rails of special 
steel is now continually on the increase in the United 
tates, and there has of late been a considerable decline in 
the output of acid Bessemer rai!s. In 1911 the production 
of Bessemer rails was only 1,156,852 tons as compared with 
1,048,586 tons in 1910, or a reduction of 40 per cent. On 
the other hand, the production of open-hearth rails in 
'909 was I2I per cent. greater than in the preceding year 
(in 1909, 1,276,056 tons, and in 1908, 576,381 tons). In the 
same manner the production of special steel rails rose 





1908 1909 1910 1911 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1,375,903 1,835,527 1,948,586 1,020,275 
Sis 6 37,398 177,619 117,297 
576,381 1,276,056 1,743,353 1,703,754 
ae as 13,915 26.212 38,141 
oaaant 51,313 203.831 156,453 
198,535 
Waters 36,520 4 ferrotitanium 155,438 
\ 541 
ean 12,484 296 1,015 
§ including chr. va. 
S¥2er8 1,265 82 oeetge 
Sibihe we ctt- tec eae 4,277 462 
3,111,583 3,691,939 2,867,954 


1,952,284 


tion is to be “found by paying regard to the number of 
passes and drafting, and giving attention to the temper- 
ature and pressures throughout the whole rolling oper- 
ation. The shape itself and the distribution of the ma- 
terial have an important bearing on the cooling conditions. 


Rolling Specification as Regards Temperature 


The whole rolling operation, at least as far as regards 
temperature, might be better controlled if the specifica- 
tion required that the rail, after the final pass, should 
have a temperature corresponding to a definite longitud- 
inal contraction, namely, for a 30-ft. rail of roo tb. per 
yard a contraction should be allowed of 6% in, and 
1/16 in. less for each 5-lb. reduction of weight. Such 
rules would, however, only have some value if other 
points in connection with the construction of the rolling 
mill itself were taken into consideration. But the con- 
ditions of -rail-rolling in the various American rolling 
mills differ so much, especially as regards the points 
which influence the final temperature, such as initial and 
final section, number of passes, and the relation of these 
to one another, that even an approximate basis of com- 
parison is impossible, and consequently any such rules 
would be absolutely useless. 
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Divergence in American Rail Rolling Practice 

In illustration of some great divergences in rail-rolling 
practice at American folling mills, some data have pre- 
viously been published* relating to the ratio of the initial 
and final section to the number of passes, which permit 
a comparison with German rail-rolling practice. The 
figures are taken from reports of a commission of rail 
manufacturers and railroad engineers, but the most im- 
portant data concerning temperature and rolling period 
were never included, whereas a number of other particu- 
lars concerning shrinkage and amount of discard seem to 
the author to be of little value. To standardize the amount 
of discard is beside the mark, not only on account of the 
many conditions which influence segregation, but because 
every ingot requires individual treatment according to the 
depth of the pipe, which must at all costs be cut out. If 
the conditions of manufacture permit that the price may 
be increased according to the percentage of discard, this 
may have the effect of a premium for the steel works 
which took no interest in the improvement of its ingots 
or in the reduction of pipe. In German practice the 
elimination of piping is practicable, and can be perfectly 
performed; the end surfaces are milled, thus allowing 
any defects to become visible. Such defects are not 
revealed by an ordinary saw-cut alone, as practiced in 
the United States. 

It is clear, however, that it cannot be immaterial 
whether a comparatively hard material is rolled down to 
its final shape in 30 passes with a reduction of 12 per 
cent. in section at each pass, or in 15 passes with a 23 
per cent. reduction. The finishing temperature is bound 
to be enormously influenced by the number of passes 
and the reduction of draft, thus proving the uselessness 
of taking the contraction as a guide for the finishing 
temperature; moreover, the structure of the steel, espe- 
cially at the lower temperature required in the case of 
the harder kinds, suffers through the too severe squeezing 
of the metal. 

The comparative figures given in Table V for Amer- 
ican and German rail-rolling mills show a much greater 
uniformity in favor of the latter, which entirely confirms 
the foregoing considerations. The German figures be- 
sides show a smaller average reduction of draft for the 
roughing passes and all the succeeding passes. 

The nine rolling mills summarized in Table III show 
in their construction and arrangement that the require- 
ments for a high production are fulfilled by dividing up 
the whole mill into a series of subsidiary trains, each of 
which is independently driven. This subdivision led to 
the ‘wide adoption of 3-high stands, which developed 
further into non-reversing 2-high stands in which one 
pass only is made. In this connection appears also the 
contrast with German and English conditions, where the 
reversible 2-high mill is still preferred, and of necessity, 
because the mills are not built with the sole object of 
rolling rails, but have to deal with a much wider range 
of material, and the capacity reached by subdividing the 
mills could not be fully utilized under the market con- 
ditions of Germany and England. 

The disadvantages experienced in a large plant built 
for making a special class of material, in not being able 
to utilize their full capacity, may be realized from the 
fact that the Gary works in 1911 turned out 286,492 tons 
of rails, or 10 per cent. of the whole rail production of 
the United States, and in the previous year 443,000 tons, 
or 12 per cent., were manufactured. But the capacity 
of the Gary works is about 1,200,000 tons yearly, so that 
in 1910 the output was 37 per cent., and in 1911 only 
24 per cent. of the total capacity. Assuming that 500 
shifts were worked, the production per shift for 1910 
was about 880 tons, and for 1911 about 570 tons, which, 
though large, is but a small proportion of the maximum 
capacity of 2000 tons, and might have been attained with 
much simpler appliances in an ordinary German rail mill. 

The number of stands varies according to the whole 
lay-out of the -rolling mills and to the initial section of 
the ingot, and as the number of passes made in one stand 
is reduced the length of roll and diameter diminish. The 
vafiations in the diameter are apparent from Table ITI. 

A: simple subdivision of the mill into two or three 
3-high stands, or two. 3-high stands. and a 2-high behind 


*Stah! und Eisen, 1908, p. 743; The Iron’ Age, 1908, p. 855. 
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Table V—Comparative Practice of German and American R 
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one another, as commonly practiced in Germany, enables 
continuous rolling to be carried on to a certain extent, 
and makes an increase in output possible, provided that 
by exact automatic working, as at the rail mill No. I 
of the Edgar Thomson works, several pieces can be rolled 
simultaneously. 

Concerning the rail mill of the Indiana works, it is 
scarcely necessary to describe this. here, as it has already 
frequently been described elsewhere. With regard to the 
draft, however, it may be mentioned that the ingot section 
is 20 X 24 in. and it is rough rolled in nine passes to 
about 8 x 8 in., and finished off in nine more passes with- 
out reheating. The average reduction of draft in the 
first nine roughing passes is 21 per cent., which must be 
regarded as very high; in German roughing mills 15 to 
17 passes would be required for this work. It should 
be noted that the two first roughing stands only run at 
6 r.p.m., and the third and fourth stands at 10 r.p.m. The 
shape of the grooves indicates the tendency to reach the 
finished profile as soon as possible, and the reductions of 
section are very considerable. + 

The rails are cut to length by several saws operated 
together, by means of which a sufficient degree of accu- 
racy is reached without the necessity of milling. By the 
omission of milling a great economy is obtained. The 
only machining operations to be performed after rolling 
and cutting to length are the straightening and drilling 
of the rails. Presses are mostly used for straightening, 
and the roll-straightening machine is rarely seen, though 
in common use in Germany. The drilling machines are 
generally fitted with three spindles. 


A newspaper dispatch states that the furnace of the 
Lebanon Valley Furnace Company, known as the Meily 
furnace, Lebanon, Pa., and operated some time ago by the 
Edgewater Iron Company, in which E. Burd Grubb was 
interested, is to be operated after an idleness of several 
years, by a new company known as the Lebanon Blast 
Furnace Company. In the early summer John S. Ken- 
nedy, formerly with the Musconetcong Iron Works, Stan- 
hope, N. J., and J. J. Mohr Company, Philadelphia, were 
interested in forming a company to operate this furnace. 
but these negotiations were given up some time ago. 


No. 1 Crane furnace of the Empire Steel & Iron Com- 
pany, Catasauqua, Pa. was blown out September 28, the 
lining of the stack being in unsatisfactory condition. The 
furnace was on low phosphorus iron. It will be relined 
and repaired at once. This company is now considering 
the blowing in of its furnace at Macungie, Pa. 


*See also Stahl und Eisen, 1908, p.: 743. 
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An Unusual Coal Handling Device 


connection with the new p!ant of the Curtis Publish- 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. there has recently been 
at Eleventh street and Washington avenue a ware- 
for the storage of paper and other raw material. 

the north side of the building there is a space measur- 
ipproximately 80 x 160 ft. which is used for the stor- 

f coal. Some of this fuel is consumed at the ware- 
but the greater part of it is teamed to the com- 

ys publishing house at Sixth and Walnut streets, 
re there is no railroad siding. In order to store the 
mum quantity of coal on the lot, which is not quite 
ingular in form, Frank K. Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, 
the architects for the building, decided to make the 
1k line of the pile about 16 ft. from and parallel to the 
ll of the main building and to hang the storing con- 
vor on steel brackets attached to the building columns. 

- advantage of this construction is that none of the 

ructural work comes in contact with the coal, which is 
vashery buckwheat and is often acidulous and conse- 
ently corrosive. 

[his conveyor, which was installed by the Link-Belt 
Company, is 54 ft. above the floor of the storage area and 
some idea of the depth of coal pocket can be secured from 
the accompanying engraving. By using the bulkheads 
along the railroad siding about 11,000 tons of coal can be 
stored on the lot. Coal is taken out of storage by two 
conveyors in concrete tunnels at the bottom of the pile. 





ewhat 


Company, 





se tunnels are also clearly shown in the accompanying 
igraving, one being at the center, while the other is at 
left adjoining the railroad siding. The internal <di- 
nsions of these tunnels are 6 ft. high x 5 ft. wide. 
icre are hand-operated gates on each side to feed the 
| to the conveyors which have thickened edge flights 
single strand of Link-Belt and deliver to the low- 
of a gravity-discharge elevator conveyor that has 

| buckets on two strands of roller chain. From the 
veyor the fuel is discharged through gates in the upper 
into a concrete bin which holds about 150 tons. From 
¢ it flows through cut-off gates into the trucks which 
1 it away. If desired the coal can be dumped to stor- 
at any point of the railroad siding, but there iis a 
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track hopper with a chute leading directly to the elevator 
so that the coal can be put into the 150-ton bin without 
running either of the conveyors in the tunnels. 
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The McCrum-Howell Reorganization 


The reorganization of the McCrum-Howell Company 
is one of the most drastic in a long time. The company 
had a capital stock of $7,000,000, half preferred and half 
common. The new company will have an authorized capi 
tal stock of $1,575,000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
and $3,150,000 common stock, making a total of $4,725,000. 
Holders'of outstanding preferred stock will be required to 
pay an assessment of $16 a share, and of common stock $8 
a share. They will receive one share of new preferred and 
one share of new common for each six shares of preferred 
stock now held and the payment of $96 in cash. Holders 
of common stock will receive for each twelve shares now 
held and the payment of $96 in cash one share of new 
preferred and one share of common. 

The Creditors’ Committee states that its investigations 
have disclosed that if the property be disposed of at a 
forced sale the creditors can realize but a small percentage 
of their claims, but the business appears, from the reports 
of engineers and accountants, to have an earning power 
which is estimated, after making certain improvements, 
at $209,000 a year minimum. The ccmmittee has made 
an arrangement by which creditors who are unwilling to 
accept securities of the new company may receive 25 per 





ploying Overhead and Underneath Conveyors Made by the Link- Belt 
hicago, Ill. 


cent. of the face value of their claims in cash. Those who 
will take the securities will receive 25 per cent. of their 
claims in new preferred and 75 per cent. in new common 
stock. 


The Bankers’ Trust Company, New York, announces 
that under the terms of the mortgage of the Sheffield Coal 
& Iron Company to it as trustee and a request signed by 
the holders of over 75 per cent. of the outstanding bonds 
secured by this mortgage, it will sell at public auction 
October 30 the following property secured under the mort- 
gage; 995 shares of stock of the Wise Terminal Company 
and $35,000 of the first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds of the 
same company. 
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Double Arbor Polishing and Buffing 
Machine 


A special design of polishing and buffing machine 
which consists of two independent lathes in one has been 
brought out by the Excelsior Tool & Machine Company, 
East St. Louis, Ill. The distinctive features of the machine 
are a unique design, handiness of operation, simplicity and 
large capacity. 

As will be noticed from the accompanying engraving 
the entire machine is inclosed by dustproof covers and 
there is a solid bracket for attaching the dust hood shown. 
All the appliances are confined in place and only one 
wrench is required in making any changes. The spindles are 
driven from two pulleys underneath the machine. The 
diameter of these pulleys should not exceed 30 in. and the 
face is 6 in. wide. The approximate speed of operation is 
300 r.p.m., although this can be varied slightly if necessary. 
While the driving belt is ordinarily led up through the 
base of the machine, at the same time it is possible to have 
the belt run over the countershaft above the machine. 
The arbor heads are raised and lowered by an eccentric 
and are clamped at the desired hight by a special nut 
having handles. In operating the machine it is simply 
necessary to raise the arbor head and tighten this nut, 
while the spindle is stopped: by lowering the head. This 
causes the pulley to rest on a friction block which stops 
it instantly. The spindles are made of high carbon tool 
steel and are finished by turning and grinding. 

The oil reservoirs of each spindle are connected with 
pipes and a drain cock will indicate the proper amount of 
oil to be used when it is opened. Each machine has six 
oil reservoirs with*the same number of automatic chain 
feeds, thus keeping the spindles thoroughly lubricated. 
Separate drains are furnished for the oil wells. This 
type of construction, it is pointed out, does away with 
any delay in the changing of the wheels and the use of 
loose*pulleys which have to be oiled. Belt slippage is also 
eliminated and there are no oil-soaked belts to tighten or 


The No. 25 Double Arbor Polishin 


7 and Buffing Machine Built by 
the Exceisior Tool & Machine 


ompany, East St. Louis, Ill. 


repair. By the use of two separate arbors, should the 
wheel on one arbor get out of balance, there will be no 
effect on the opposite one. 

The following table gives the principal dimensions and 


specifications of the machine: 


Total length of spindles, in 

Length of spindles between collars, in................- 50 
Distance from floor to spindle center, in 

Maximum diameter of spindle, in 

Diameter of spindle at wheel end, in................ 
Maximum diameter of polishing wheel, in 

Maximum face width of polishing wheel, in 

Length of outer bearing, in 

Length of inner bearing, 

Diameter of driving pulley, in....... 

Face width of driving pulley, in... 

Width of driving belt, in 

Weight of machine, 


The equipment of the machine includes dustproof col- 
lars for the spindles and a wrench for adjusting them. 
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An Improved Power Metal Saw 


For use where floor space is an important consideration 
the W. Robertson Machine & Foundry Company, 32 Green- 
wood place, Buffalo, N. Y., has brought out a new type of 
power hack sawing machine which it designates as jts 
Economy No. 1 saw. As compared with the No. 2 machine 
which was illustrated in The Iron Age, May 30, 1912. the 
capacity of the machine is smaller. 

In general construction the design is the same as the 
various Other machines built by this company, the object 
being to secure fast and accurate cutting. The tool oper- 
ates on the draw stroke with-the builder’s mechanical |ift 
on the idle or return stroke, and has a quick-starting 
clutch with an automatic stop which operates when the 
cut is completed. The design of the base is compact, the 


The ge 1 Economy Power Saw for pss Metal fetal Dol y the 


W. Robertson Machine & Foundry Company, 


floor space occupied measuring only 14 in. The frame is 
mounted on a finished steel guide bar at the center of the 
top and is driven from the center of one side by a con- 
necting rod. It has a bearing measuring 7 x 2 in, and an 
adjustment for wear. The machine has a capacity of 4% 
in. in the vise and the driving pulley is 15 in. in diameter 
with a 2%-in. face. The machine uses 10 or 12-in. blades 
and weighs when complete 180 Ib. 


Duplex Metals Company Improvements 

The Duplex Metals Company, Chester, Pa., has awarded 
contracts for an addition to its coating department for 
making copper-clad steel products. A building will be 
erected, 100 x 100 ft. In it two 25,000-Ib. and four 10,000-1b. 
rotary copper melting furnaces will be installed. Two 
additional 10,000-lb. rotary furnaces will be installed in the 
present coating department. The steam engines now 
operating the 10 and 12-in. rolling mills are to be replaced 
by motor drives. Two continuous heating furnaces, having 
a capacity of 100,000 lb. per 10-hour day, are also to be 
built. These various improvements and additions to equip- 
ment will almost double the capacity of the plant. As the 
coating departments will be operated as separate units, 
either can continue in operation should the other be tem- 


porarily idle. 


The Rateau Steam. Regenerator Company, 140 Cedar 
street, New York, has been awarded an order by the In- 
land Steel Company, Chicago, for a complete equipment o! 
Rateau steam regenerators which will handle the exhaust 
steam from two mill engines and will deliver the steam 
to two low pressure turbines of 2000 kw each. 


Willett & Burr, contractors on the Sierra & San Fran- 


cisco Power Company's dam near Sonora, Cal., have placed 
an order with the Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Company for 
two locomotives and 16 cars of the new four-yd. all-steel 
type. 
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A Group of Special Lathes 


ently the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Com- 
Worcester, Mass., has built groups of the single- 
drive 14-in. special manufacturing lathe arranged 
tor drive. This machine is designed to be driven 





directly from the main lineshaft, unless an exceptional 
number of speed chamges are required and in the new 
arrangement a jack shaft is substituted, the lathe head- 
stock being cored out to permit the passage of the driving 
belt. This type of lathe is designed to secure the utmost 
simplicity. The driving pulley is loosely mounted on the 
spindle and is engaged by a friction. 


Thomas Towne, Union Drawn Steel Company 


Thomas Towne was appointed October 1 general man- 
ager of sales of the Union Drawn Steel Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. with headquarters at Beaver Falls. This is a 
well-earned promotion. Mr. Towne was born July 2, 
1867, and entered the employment of the Orange County 
furnace, Middletown, Orange County, N. Y., in 1882. He 
engaged with the Garvin Machine Company, New York 
City, in 1887 and became associated with the Union Drawn 
Steel Company as Eastern sales agent November 1, 1891. 
This last position he has held for 21 years and has had a 
longer tenure of office as American mill representative 
han any other sales manager at present in New York 
City, except perhaps one. He is a member- of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, the International 
| American Societies fot Testing Materials and the 

and Steel Division of the Standards Committee of 

\merican Society of Automobile Engineers. 


+ 
an¢ 


[he Newport Warehouse*Independent Terminal Com- 

whose organization at St. Louis was_ recently 
rted, under the. promotion of W. J. Holbrook, of the 

ok-Blackwelder Real Estate Trust Company, has 
pleted plans and is applying to the municipal assembly 
St. Louis for a franchise to establish independent 
ad terminals covering about 20 city blocks, to be 
pped with buildings and all modern mechanical devices 
the rapid handling of freight. The plans are modeled 
r the Bush terminals in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York State Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
reparing to operate @gain its open-hearth furnaces 
have been idle for agood many months. The blast 
nace has been running ce April, and the foundry iron 
t has been marketed by B. Nicoll & Co., 149 Broad- 


New York. This firm will also act as selling agent 
he billets which the steel plant will soon be producing. 


he Sharon Steel Products Company, Sharon, Pa., has 


ed the contract for the steel work of its new plant to 
Riverside Bridge Company, Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
ere will be a main building 50 x 400 ft. and another 


1; 


ding 50 x 175 ft. 
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A New Pump Valve 


A new type of pump valve designed along different 


lines from the ones now on the market has been developed 
by Witting Bros., Ltd., London, the American representa- 
tive being Louis A. Freedman, 


135 West Eighty-sixth 





\ Group of 14-In, Special Manufacturing Lathes Having a Single Driving Puiley Built by the Whitcomb-Blaisdell Company, Worcester, 
ass. 


street, New York City. In the older type of valve a pas- 
sage of annular form is alternately opened and closed by 
a body of corresponding shape, and during the closing of 
the valve the direction in which this body moves is con- 
trary to the flow of the water. This arrangement works 
to increase the dif- 
ficulty of closing ' 
the valve and re- S 

quires the use of 
valve loads or 
springs. While 
these loads serve 
to prevent a re- 
tarded closing of 
the valve, at the 
same time it is 
pointed out that 
they offer a resist- 
ance to the direct 
flow of the water 
and a consequent 
reduction in the suction and delivery hight of the pump, 
In the design of this new valve it is claimed that these 
objections have been overcome by the use of this special 
construction. 

This new valve, which is known as the H. B. valve, 
consists of an unmovable body, b, and the movable valve 
rings d, The latter, which are made of sheet metal vary- 
ing from 1/16 to 3/32 in. in thickness cover the annular 
orifice c when the valve is closed so that their outer edges 
form the proper seat for the valve. These rings are spun 
and have such a shape that when not working they rest . 
against the body of the valve. The spring load which is 
required for these valves is supplied by the V-shaped rub- 
ber rings e that are laid with slight tension into corre- 
sponding grooves of the body and which press the metal 
rings tightly against each other. One of the special fea- 
tures of the valve is the way in which the fluid is guided 
through it, since after entering at a it is gently deflected 
in a radial direction toward all sides and leaves the valves 
through the orifice c. 

This construction also enables multi-stage valves to be 
arranged with large through flow areas on comparatively 
small bases. As the valve rings move in opposite direc- 


tions, every single one has a low lift; for example, with a 
slot opening of 3/16 in., each ring only moves 3/32 in. 
This, it is emphasized, makes the valve capable of being 
adapted to high speed pumps where they will work 
smoothly and noiselessly. The position of the valves, it 


is also pointed out, does not affect their operation, it 


being possible to arrange them either horizntally, verti- 
cally or at an intermediate angle without any danger of 
jamming. 
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The American Society of Engineer Draftsmen 


The annual meeting of the American Society of Engi- 
neer Draftsmen was held in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, on the evening of October 1. 
President E. Farrington Chandler displayed a unique chart 


showing that the society had quadrupled in the past year. 


Safety Provisions at Steel Works 


The American Iron and Steel Institute’s Ex 
hibit at the International Health Congress 


Perhaps the most interesting of all the group 
health exhibition held at Washington recently in 


*Fig. 1—Main Exhibit of the American Iron and Steel Institute at the International Health Congress at Washington 


It was announced that the members had secured, by volun- 
tary subscription, the latest pattern stereopticon-projecto- 
graph for the purpose of illustrating lectures at its meet- 
ings. A highly constructive programme was adopted for 
the coming year, which included the establishment of a 
mutual benefit section, involving a form of insurance. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Prof..Charles 
William Weick, Columbia University, president; William 
B. Harsel, first vice-president; Charles A. Clark, Crocker- 
Wheeler Company, second vice-president; C. B. J. Mc- 
Manus, third vice-president; L. T. Maenner, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, fourth vice-president, and E. F. Chandler, 
Henry L. Sloan and C. W. Fleming, Board of Governors. 
Walter M. Smyth, 116 Nassau street, New York, is secre- 
tary. 


The growth of manufactures in the South is well indi- 
cated by the statistics of cotton supply and distribution 
for the cotton year ended August 31, 1912, issued by the 
Census Bureau. The cotton growing States in that year 
used 2,712,622 bales, against 2,655,049 bales in all other 
States of the union. This was the first time in the history 
of the cotton industry that the amount of cotton spun and 
woven in the South was greater than that so used in all 
other States in any one year. The number of active 
spindles operated increased almost 500,000 over the num- 
ber operated the previous year 


J. R. Cohn, secretary of the National Iron & Steel 
Company, Houston, Texas, closed a contract September 
25 for 2500 tons of 60-lb. steel rails with the Louisiana 
Pacific Railroad, now building a branch line from Lilley 
Junction to Juanita, La. This is one of the largest sales 
of steel ever made in that locality. The rails will come 
from a mill in Pennsylvania. 


tion with the Fifteenth International Congress on Hygiene 
and Demography was that on Industrial and Occupational 
Hygiene. -The health exhibition was held for three weeks 
in a building especially erected for the purpose. It was 
under the general direction of Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky 
of the United States Public Health Service. The exhibits 
were.arranged in 1g groups as follows: 


Vital Statistics and Demography. 

Growth and Nutrition; Food. : 

Hygiene of Infancy and Childhood (including Prevention of In- 
tant Mortality and School Hygiene). 

Physiology and Hygiene of Exercise. 

Housing. 

Industrial ard Occupational Hygiene. 

Communicable Disease. ; 

State and Municipal Hygiere. 

Care of the Sick; Life Saving. 

Hygiene of Traffic and Transortation. 

Military, Naval and Tropical Hygiene. 

Sex Hyg’ene. 

Mental Hygiene. 

The group on Industrial and Occupational Hygiene 0c 
cupied a whole wing of the exhibition bui‘ding. In this 
were many very attractive exhibits. The most artistically 
arranged was that of. the National Cash Register Vom 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. But the exhibit which most — 
and impressed visitors was that of the American Iron an' 
Steel Institute. The space originally reserved for it was 
spacious, well located and well lighted. But the amount 
of material was so large that it became necessary to secure 
supplementary space near by. Those in charge of this ¢* 
hibit seemed never to weary in answering questions asked 
by visitors from other countries and from all parts o! the 
United States. The wall space was covered with frame 

; ; ass 
pictures while unframed pictures were shown on ~_ 
fixtures, and on floors and shelves were models of ap?" 
ances, all illustrating the care exercised by iron and nee 
producers for the health and safety of their ¢nployee* 














erican Blower Company of Detrait, Mich., exhib- 
vorking model of its mine ventilating outfit, while 
pire Steel & Iron Company showed a working 
{ its mine signal system and many photographs 
¢ all the safety devices in use at its iron mines 
ist furnaces. The Norton Company, Worcester, 
xhibited a full size grinding wheel with. its safety 
stand. Fine housing conditions were shown by 
phs exhibited by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
the Maryland Steel Company, the Cleveland-Cliffs 
mpany, the Thomas Iron Company and others, A 
photographs shown by the Bethlehem Steel Company 
led model yard conditions about its mills. The Lack- 
na Steel Company had three sets of photographs show- 
rovisions for safety in the mills and interest in the 
onditions of the men. The Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
ny exhibited 20 photographs showing safety devices used 
ind around its mills. The American Steel Foundries 
bited safety appliances and photographs. The method 
irranging views and data in the exhibits is shown in the 
mpanying reproductions of photographs. 
\bout one-half of the total exhibit was furnished by the 
ited States Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries. Its 
langer signals, using the large red disk as a symbol under- 
od by the people of all countries, were shown on the 
walls, and models of its safety appliances were exhibited on 
shelves and tables. The Oliver Iron Mining Company 
showed photographs and models illustrative of protection 
its men in blasting and mining in the Lake ‘Superior dis- 
trict. The Frick Coke Company showed by means of 
framed pictures how its miners secure health and profit. by 
making vegetable and flower gardens. The National Tube, 
Carnegie Steel, Illinois Steel, American Bridge; Terinessee 
Coal & Iron & Railroad companies and other subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corporation showed by means 
of large photographs the care and attention which they are 
giving the health and comfort of their men. This is the 





ty 


me that the American Iron and Steel Institute has 
mpted to get together an exhibit showing the activities 
‘s members in welfare work, and the quality of the ex- 

was both surprising and gratifying. Most of the 
igs shown at this exhibit are to be given to the instittite 


von in its permanent museum at its headquarters in 
ork. 
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The Connecticut ‘‘Blacklist’’ Law 

The Supreme Court of Connecticut has decided against 
the secretary of the Hartford Manufacturers’ Association 
in the case brought to test the constitutionality of the act 
of the last legislature known as the “blacklist” law. Charles 
H. Lay, the secretary, was arrested in a friendly suit for 
refusing to give the commissioner of the bureau of labor 
statistics records. The lower court found 
the defendant guilty, and the case was appealed. It wi'l 
now go to the United States Supreme Court. The law 
provides that no bureau or agency shall be conducted for 
the purpose of preserving and furnishing to any member 
thereof or to others information descriptive of the char 
acter, skill, acts or affiliations of any person whereby his 
reputation, standing in a trade, or ability to secure employ 
ment may be affected, unless a complete record of such 
information shall be open at all times to persons affected 
or their agents and to the commissioner of the bureau of 
labor statistics. 


access to its 


The American Institute of Mining Engineers 


The 103d meeting of the Institute, for the reading and 
discussion of professional papers, will be held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, beginning on the evening of October 28. The 
list of papers on iron and steel subiccts is unusually long 
and varied. The provisional programme provides for 
sessions on October 29, 30 and 31, and for trips to various 
points of interest in the Cleveland district. 


The influence of pouring temperature on the tensile 
strength ofimanganese bronze was brought out in a paper 
of that title by H. W. Gillett, Aluminum Castings Company, 
Detroit, Mich., presented to the American Institute of 
Metals at its. recent annual meeting in Buffalo, N. Y. In 
general, the results of the tests showed that the tensile 
strength of an alloy increases with decreasing pouring 


Fig. 2—Method of Illustrating Safety Provisions at Steel Plants 


temperature, which gives quicker freezing and hence 
smaller crystals and closer grain. In tests On some 40 
alloys of aluminum with copper. and zinc in varidus 
amounts it was found that an alloy poured at 1500-deg: F. 
will not have over 90 per cent. of the tensile strength of one 
poured at 1300 deg. The best pouring temperature’ for 
heavy castings was placed at 1950 to 2000 deg. F. 
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Education in Accident Prevention* 


BY MELVILLE W. MIX.7 


With the development of the new doctrine of indemnity 
in the case of occupational accidents, which disregards the 
assumption of risk, negligence of fellow employees or 
contributory negligence as defenses to the employer, it 
becomes necessary to consider the question from a purely 
educational standpoint, establishing collaterally therewith 
the doctrine of prevention of accidents. 


Average Individual Prone to Take Chances 


In nearly every large establishment some special thought 
is being given to the safety of employees. As a result, 
such employees are becoming aroused to the necessity of 
looking out for their fellow-workers and themselves. The 
average individual, at work for himself or in pursuit of 
his own happiness, will take more chances with his life 
and limb than it is necessary for him to take in any 
employment even as the state of protection stands today. 
There will be no change in this popular disregard for 
personal safety until there is an established public convic- 
tion, an active, yet sub-conscious state of mind that auto- 
matically thinks of “safety first.” 

No employer designedly exposes his employees and, on 
the other hand, it may be said that few workers purposely 
put themselves in harm’s way. Years of education and sad 
experience have taught even the most heedless of men 
owning property that it pays to prevent fires. Such precau- 
tional measures with reference to fires are second nature 
to most people, and the same thought must be created in 
behalf of accident prevention, The same relation must 
exist in all minds with reference to accidents as exists 
with reference to contagious diseases. 

It will be the work of a generation and perhaps two 


generations to bring every one to this state of mind. The 
© education should commence from the cradle, be carried 


through the public schools and then to the occupational 
field. All classes must be made to recognize its force 
froma standpoint of preventing waste; just the same as 
sickness is now being regarded. There will always be 
indifference, yet this may be largely overcome if the teach- 
ings are sufficiently impressive and started early in life. It 
is a case of drill, pra, DRILL. 

Just now the railroads, mines and manufacturing estab- 
lishments are receiving the principal attention of the social 
welfare workers, and especially of the stump speakers; 
presumably this is because of the larger units represented, 
and the attraction of a “shining mark.” But with this 
doctrine recognized as one of universal responsibility, it 
means that the entire public will be affected and must 
become aroused to the importance of a wise and equitable 
basis for dealing with the situation. 


Non-Manufacturing Occupations Also Involved 


Heretofore, such employers as agriculturists, horticul- 
turists, the small tradesmen (such as building contractors, 
involving a variety of craftsmen), employers of domestic 
labor, etc., have given but little heed to the progress of 
this question. It goes without saying that they will 
eventually become involved in its workings, because— 
man for man employed, or dollar for dollar of wages 
paid—the aggregate of these employments far exceeds 
those of the factories, and there can be no doubt of their 
ultimate responsibility under any employers’ liability or 
workmen’s compensation act. 

In none of these trades or occupations are there the 
same elements of protection to the workers. Take the farm 
as an example—the machinery is more dangerous than 
factory machinery, the work conditions are more hazard- 
ous, mari for man, and less attention is paid to the pre- 
vention of accidents. There is also lacking the fine disci- 
pline of an organized factory, and men take more personal 
chances every day. In Germany, statistics show that nearly 
45 per cent. of the occupational accidents are in agricul- 
tural and horticultural pursuits, which demonstrates beyond 
doubt the need for covering this field. 

The same criticism as to exposure and protection may 


“An address at the Accident Prevention, meeting of the Con- 
servation Congress, Indianapolis, October 2. 

tPresident Mfg. Company, Mishawaka, Ind.; president 
Indiana Manufacturers’ Bureau, vice-president National Association 
of Manufacturers and a director National Society for the Promotion 
of Efficiency. 


be made of the minor trades, where the number of em. 
ployees per establishment is small and supervision jg 
uninformed and correspondingly limited. The working of 
the present laws, in a number of States, attaches a serioys 
burden to the small employer, and it is, in fact, becoming 
a hardship for such employers to get labor on account oj 
the lack of responsibility in case of accident, and this condj- 
tion will be accentuated as time goes on. Insurance of 
some kind must be provided wherein the individual risk 
will be spread over the entire trade and be made com. 
pulsory. 


Proper Standards Must Be Established 


In addition to a national campaign of education, what 
is now needed is a uniform nation-wide standard of protec- 
tion to workers in the various lines of employment, and 
coupled with it must be provided a highly developed form 
of standard factory inspection with appropriations of suf- 
ficient size to insure competent and ample assistants, with 
provisions for ¢omplete statistics on all work accidents. At 
the present time, we must work more or less in the dark 
until proper standards may be established. In this we 
may receive much benefit from Germany, where are main- 
tained, as public records, full statistics on all trades and 
in all subdivisions of the empire. German Standards of 
protection may not be suitable for us, but they may at 
least form a basis from which our own standards may be 
developed to suit our particular conditions, both in indi- 
viduals and im @€tupational environment. 

The Manufacturers’ Bureau of Indiana has given much 
time and thouglgt to accident prevention and workmen's 
compensation, @ad it firmly believes that any movement 
that does not igelude all employments will eventually fail 
and that the greatest relief will be found in inaugurating a 
campaign of education throughout the State on accident 
prevention and requesting a more complete system of State 
inspection and statistics than we now have, covering al! 
employments, regardless of size or kind, 


Dodge Mfg. Company's Plan of Safety Competition 


In order to bring this matter of safety directly to the 
employees of the Dodge Mfg. Company, the management 
has prepared a plan of education and competition between 
departments and their foremen. This is in the line of a 
percentage score board, such as indicates the standing oi! 
teams in the baseball leagues. The starting point is 1000. 
Each division is penalized according to its accidents ; minor 
accidents of less than one day’s absence not as yet being 
considered. Each day’s absence bears a percentage charge in 
proportion to the total number of men-days per month in 
each division. The foremen of all of the divisions scoring 
1000, or those holding the first three places below 1000. 
will receive prizes of personal interest each month. The 
foreman scoring the largest number of first monthly prizes 
for one year will receive a special prize at the end of the 
year. All divisions holding a percentage for the year of 
1000, or the highest annual percentage, will receive two 
days’ pay extra. 

This plan is in rather a crude form at present, but it 
will be of daily interest, because of its competitive nature, 
and will fggilitate the inculcation of preventive measures 
and of individual care and forethought, as well as speedy 
and prompt attention to reduce the severity of the accident 
and shorten the time of absence. At all events, the interest 
in the daily score board, which is 24 ft. long, and erected 
at the main works entrance, will afford a splendid vehicle 
for carrying influence to the worker. Each week a spirited 
or expressive motto will be placed at the head of the board 
that will surely have an excellent effect on the daily 
thoughts of the workers. 

The slogan must be “education” in order to produce 
in the individual mind an automatic, sub-conscious, ev¢T 
present thought to “look out for yourself first and the 
other fellow always.” Safety committees are good things, 
but they do not go far enough. They must educate the 
worker, the foreman and the official. All must be thinking 
of the subject. Every individual must be a committee unto 
himself and do so from the standpoint of real interest ™ 
preventing accidents, stopping waste, suffering and dis- 
ability to his fellowman. When the whole factory oF the 
whole field of workers will so regard accidents, the problem 
will have been solved. In the language of a famous adver 
tiser, “Eventually, why not now?” 
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New Publications 


The Metallography of Iron and Steel. By Albert Sau- 
eur, professor of metallurgy and metallography in 
larvard University. 7% x II in.; pages, xvi-+ 413; 
ilustrations and diagrams, 356. Published by Sauveur 
« Boylston, Cambridge, Mass. Price, $6. 

- the title implies, Professor Sauveur’s book deals 
t entirely with the metallography of iron and steel 
- therefore the first complete book on this subject. It 
-ts of an introduction, a description of apparatus 
mended by the author, and 24 chapters. These are 
ved by two appendices, the first on methods and ap- 
tus used by other workers, and the second on the 
enclature of the microscopic substances and structures 

-teel and cast iron, as recommended by the special com- 

tee of the International Association for Testing Ma- 

is. Professor Sauveur being the sécretary of the com- 

tee, The chapters are called “lessons,” and have evi- 

ntly been written so that they can be used as such. At 

close of each experiments are suggested to substantiate 

test, and questions are asked covering the points 

ught up. For this reason the book would be excellent 
for use as a text book. 

The first chapter is on Pure Metals, followed by two 

Pure Iron, and Wrought Iron, where the author's 
hods of preparing specimens are carefully explained. 

Next comes 15 chapters on Steel. Low Carbon Steel is first 

dealt with, then Medium High and High Carbon Steel, fol- 

lowed by the Impurities in Steel. The next three chapters 
re on the very important subject of the Thermal 

Critical Points of Iron and Steel, their occurrence, cause 

| effects. After two more on Cast Steel and Mechanical 
lreatment come four very good ones on Heat Treatment 
nder the headings of Annealing, Hardening, Tempering. 
and Theories of Hardening. The next subject is Cementa- 
tion and Case Hardening. The last two of the 15 chapters 
mentioned are on the Special Steels, dealing with general 
considerations, constitution, properties, treatment, and the 
uses of the most important types. Then come three chap- 
ters on Cast Iron, headed Cast Iron, Impurities in Cast 

[ron, and Malleable Cast Iron. They are followed by one 

on Metallic Alloys, which is introductory to one on the 

Equilibrium Diagram of the Iron-Carbon Alloys. The 

apter on the Phase Rule is short and is followed by the 
ippendices which have been mentioned. 

The book as a whole is excellent and can be warmly 
recommended to every one interested in iron and steel. It 
is a notable addition to the literature of a science in which 
\merican workers have taken a prominent place. It is 

ll printed and the numerous illustrations and diagrams 
well chosen and splendidly reproduced. Many of the 

re theoretical subjects treated are controversial, but the 

thor presents his own views without prejudice, and so 
r as possible uses clear and simple language. In the 
resent writer’s opinion a bibliography of important orig- 
| papers, given at the end of each chapter, would add 
itly to the value of the book; and more careful editing 
necessary in a few places, as in the case of the state- 
ment that “quartz, felspar. and mica are phases of quartz.” 
G. B. W. 

By H. D. 

Bound in cloth. Size, 6x9 in.; pages, 368; 318 

illustrations and 11 plates. Published by the J. B. 

Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $5 net. 


The book is intended as an aid to the work of machine 
ign in technical schools and colleges as well as proving 
ul in drawing rooms where the general field of ma- 
design is covered. In this connection it is the 
t's belief that no class of problems affords as good 
eneral training and practice as may be had in the 
ign of cranes since the larger portion of crane details 
simplest machine elements which are common to a 
- feld of machine design. The stresses both in the 
es and machinery are readily determined by the ele- 
‘tary principles of mechanics and the design is thus 
y carried out on a theoretical rather than an empirical 
Engineering literature has been drawn upon to 
sh a considerable portion of the material and in many 
the illustrations show what is considered standard 
rican practice at the present time. In the selection of 
problems care has been taken to fit them for the 
al field for which the book is intended rather than 


Machine Design, Hoists, Derricks, Cranes. 


Hess. 
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to give such as appeal only to the specialist in crane design. 

The book is divided into twelve parts and following the 
introductory section which deals with the properties of 
metal, working fibre stresses, properties of various parts 
of cranes and the dimensions and properties of the various 
sections entering into crane construction, the subjects of 
cranes, girders and brakes and clutches are taken up in 
the next two parts. Part IV. is devoted to the design of 
winches and hoists and the designs of a s5000-lb. winch 
and a winch for a 10-ton crane are discussed, together with 
that of a 2-ton electric assembling hoist. The remainder 
of the book, with the exception of 10 pages is given over 
to cranes of various types, including pillar, jib, under- 
braced jib, inverted post, wall, overhead electric traveling 
and locomotive cranes. One chapter deals with hoisting 
engines and discusses the design of electrically driven 
and steam hoists. Included in this chapter also are data 
on the size of engines and boilers for steam-driven 
hoists and the proportions of engine details. 


Cast Iron in the Light of Recent Research. By H. W. 
Hatfield. Pages xiii-+ 244, with frontispiece and 164 
illustrations, including many photomicrographs. Pub- 
lished by Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd., London, and the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price $3.50. 

The author has followed closely all papers and publica- 
tions by various metallurgists and experimenters in Eng- 
land, the United States and other countries, and has con- 
densed all conclusions of value among these. He has also 
included various results of his own work, all of which is 
brought down to the preserit time. The first six chapters 
deal with the iron-carbon diagram and the influence of the 
various elements thereon, all of interest because up to date, 
especially the one regarding vanadium. Then follow chap- 
ters on the “Influence of Casting Temperature” and “The 

Shrinkage and Contraction of Cast Iron.” There is a chap- 

ter on the “Growth of Cast Irons During Repeated Heat- 

ings” which offers a satisfactory scientific explanation of 
this phenomenon. Of nearly equal interest is the chapter 
on the “Effect of Superheated Steam upon Cast Iron Fit- 
tings, etc.” Other chapters are on “Malleable Cast Iron,” 

“Heat Treatment of Cast Iron,” “Decarburization of Cast 

Iron Without Further Fusion,” “Mechanical Properties of 

Cast and Malleable Cast Iron,” and “Furnaces and Slags.” 

Each chapter is illustrated by fine photomicrographs, In 

the appendix is a valuable nomenclature table giving clear 

and concise definition’s of metallurgical terms, including the 

German and French equivalents. E. F.C. 

The Industrial Development of Nations. By George’ 
B. Curtiss, counselor at law. Three volumes: Vol. 
I, 640 pages; Vol. II, 550 pages; Vol. ITI, 604 pages. 


Cloth. Illustrated. For sale by the author, 508 
Security Mutual Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Price, $15. 


In 1806 Mr. Curtiss published a book entitled “Protec- 
tion and Prosperity,” giving an account of tariff legisla- 
tion in European countries and in the United States, 
which is held by competent authorities as the most com- 
plete history of the effect on national prosperity of various 
tariff systems that had been in force up to that time. The 
three volumes now brought out are an expansion of the 
1896 publication. Vol. I is wholly devoted to European 
countries, and brings its presentation of facts down to 
the present year. Vol. II takes up the industrial develop- 
ment of the American colonies, and carries the tariff his- 
tory of this country to 1860. Vol. III gives in chrono- 
logical succession the tariff history of the United States 
from 1860 to 1912. 

It will be seen that this work is most comprehensive 
in its scope. Although the author is a protectionist, and 
has massed his facts in support of the policy of protec- 
tion, he has not merely presented a plea or an argument 
in favor of the cause he advocates. He has studied deeply 
the course of tariff legislation in this and other countries 
and has given in these three volumes a history of the 
progress of the leading countries of the world as affected 
by their laws relating to imports. The dry details of 
enactments and their effects are enlivened with quotations 
from the speeches of eminent statesmen and economists 
of various countries discussing tariff measures and their 
effects. Thus much of human interest is interwoven in 
this great contribution to the study of political economy. 
Protectionists and free traders will find these volumes a 
most valuable storehouse of information. 
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The Steel Works Labor Problem 


Some of the very practical difficulties which must 
be overcome before hours of labor in the steel industry 
become what manufacturers as well as their critics 
would have them were referred to on this page last 
week. The New York Times comments on the cases 
then cited, of men compelled by the Steel Corporation 
regulations to take one day off each week, who spent 
the seventh day working on some other job: “With 
the cost of living what it is now, no workingman can 
be expected to be grateful for a change, no matter 
how beneficial in itself, that cuts down his earnings.” 
Quite true. But the steel companies have been pil- 
loried as standing in the way of the workman’s devel- 
opment as a man and of the development of right life 
in his home. They admit the justice of the criticism 
and set about to liberate the workman from the seven- 
day slavery of which the muckrakers tell. And then 
the liberated toiler, not knowing that he was the broken 
down and exhausted victim of corporation greed, sets 
about to inflict on himself and his family that which 
had made his employer anathema of the jungle writers. 

The long hours of the steel industry are not a 
modern invention. They existed in the last genera- 
tion and in the one before that, and it would even 
appear that many workers have chosen the steel in- 
dustry because of the opportunity to earn seven days’ 
rather than the six days’ pay possible in most employ- 
ments. But sentiment within and without the industry 
favors reducing the long hours, and in two years more 
has been done in that direction than in 50 years before 
—two years in which wages at iron and steel works 
have averaged higher than have ever been known. 
Investors in the various steel shares know that their 
returns in that time have been by no means the best 
on record and that where these have not been reduced 
their payment has been at the expense of the under- 
lying property. Steel manufacturers are not such un- 
common men that they have any device for circum- 
venting the plain arithmetic of the shortened week or 
the shortened day. There is no magic in steel manu- 
facture by which the workman’s day can be shortened 
from 12 hours to 8 hours and his day’s pay remain 
the same. 

At the one large plant at which the 8-hour blast 
furnace turn (seven days a week, however) has been 
substituted for the 12-hour turn, the plan called for 
such an adjustment that the company’s total outlay for 
furnace labor would not be more than before, while the 
working force was increased by considerably less than 
50 per cent. The weekly wage of a workman was re- 
duced by 14 per.cent. or by just the amount that would 
have come off had a change been made from a seven- 
day week to a six-day week, with a day of 12 hours. 
It is plain that under such an adjustment’ a man does 
more work per hour than he did before. In the case 
of the steel foundry at Granite City, Ill, as cited last 
week, the company advanced the hourly rate 17 to 22 
per cent. when the turn was cut from 12 to 8 hours. 
But at that, the week’s wage was reduced consider- 
ably. If, as experience thus far demonstrates, there 
is an economy to this company in the 8-hour shift om 
the present basis, the question will come up of a fur- 
ther readjustment of the hourly rate, so that increased 
efficiency of the workers will bring them correspond: 
ingly closer to their former weekly wage. 

The question is one which must be met by give and 
take. For political reasons, leaders in the industry 
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iy be a good deal interfered with in trying to work 
out. But one fact cannot be cried down, and that 
the effort many companies are making to meet the 
mand for improvement in iron and steel works 
urs—indeed, to make all conditions in the industry 
better than they were in the days of union control 
with its benefits to a limited number of skilled men at 
the expense of the rank and file. 


[he Structural Steel Work Dynamiters 


When the sensational disclosures came in the arrest 
of the McNamara brothers the enormity of the offenses 
committed by representatives of the International As- 

ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers was 
so appalling that an opposite effect was produced from 
that expected by those who sympathize with employers. 
Instead of a countrywide outburst of resentment at 
the manner in which certain labor unions were being 
conducted, as shown by these disclosures, a disposition 
was observed to jump to the conclusion that the work- 
men in the structural stee] trade must have been seri- 
ously oppressed or there could not have been such a 
strong feeling of resentment as to lead to these crimi- 
nal acts. Instead of a great wave of righteous indig- 
nation a curiously sympathetic feeling sprung up to- 
ward the workmen in this and other branches of trade. 
It was probably due to the prevalence of this feeling 
that labor measures which had long failed of adoption 
were crowded through Congress at its last session and 
became law. It is probable that if the criminal acts 
had been fewer and the destruction of property and 
of lives had been less there would have been a greater 
feeling of hostility to labor leaders who would carry 
out such a system of terrorism. 

Another chapter in this great tragedy is now being 
unfolded. At Indianapolis a large number of officers 
of the association are being tried in a Federal court 
on charges of conspiracy and of the illegal shipment 
of dynamite. This week one of the indicted officers, 
the business agent of the Cincinnati local union, 
changed his plea of not guilty to guilty, as the evi- 
dence against him was apparently too direct for him 
to hope for acquittal. It is likely, according to report, 
that others will follow his course and throw themselves 
on the mercy of the court. It remains to be seen 
whether public opinion, proverbially fickle, will change 
its attitude on this question and demand that these 
criminals be punished to the full extent of the law 
even if they do plead guilty. The developments in this 
case simply show that the union implicated was deter- 
mined to maintain its power in the structural steel 
trade and that the officers were prepared to go to any 
length in the endeavor to accomplish their purposes. 


Simplifying Erecting Room Labor 


in some of the best managed of the large automo- 
ile works the erecting departments are absolutely de- 
id of machinery and tools for use in fitting, the rea- 
being that every piece is presumed to go to the 
‘partment literally ready for use. The shops must 
vork to such exact limits that no additional labor need 
be done. A prominent manufacturer of machine tools 
iad this system called to his attention, and investigated 
his own works to ascertain if it could be applied. His 
researches demonstrated that a great deal of unnec- 
‘sary work was done in the fitting of machinery in 
€ erecting room. He determined that every depart- 
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ment should complete its tasks, and limits of pre- 
cision were created, with careful inspection to insure 
that nothing went to the erecting room unless it was 
ready to take its place in the machine. It costs little 
if any more to do machine work correctly in the be- 
ginning. A marked saving results in the assembling. 
The shop should thoroughly understand that it can 
place no dependence for assistance upon the mechanics 
who bring together the various units into a completed 
machine. 


In establishing fire hydrants in manufacturing 
plants care should be taken that the hose connections 
are of the same standard as the city or town fire serv- 
ice, else the public fire department will be helpless to 
aid in case of need. Hose connections have never 
been standardized, and the types accepted by different 
communities vary greatly, even as between adjoining 
cities and towns, which depend upon one another for 
assistance in case of a conflagration. An investiga- 
tion of these conditions will show not a few owners of 
industrial works that their chief source of fire protec- 
tion is useless except with their own lines of hose. 
The suggestion is made that, where such a condition 
is found to exist, intermediate connections be pro- 
cured, one end for the hydrant, the other for the pub- 
lic service hose. 


It appears that German steel manufacturers, ex- 
emplars of prudence and efficiency, are capable of 


making unfortunate investments. Our Berlin corre- 
spondent states that a steel] company in Silesia has de- 
cided to abandon an iron ore property in Norway which 
was acquired several years ago, in conjunction with 
another Silesian company, at an expense of about 
8,000,000 marks ($2,000,000). The company’s experts 
have advised it that the property cannot be worked at 
a profit and it has been decided to write off the pur- 
chase price as lost. Even in this country a venture 
which involved the sinking of so large a sum would 
be regarded as quite a serious matter. 


Contract for Corrigan-McKinney Steel Plant 

Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have 
awarded the contract for the structural steel for their new 
steel plant in Cleveland to the American Bridge Company. 
Between 16,000 and 17,000 tons will be required. The con- 
tract includes the dpen-hearth and finishing mill structures. 
It has been practically decided that the plant will include a 
steel rail mill and probably a merchant mill. It is planned 
to start the erection of the plant about June, 1913, and have 
it ready for operation late in the following year. 


That metals will vaporize like ice, especially in a current 
of indifferent gas, is not a generally known theory. Prof. 


‘Joseph W. Richards, Lehigh University, in a paper entitled 


“The Vaporization of Metals,” and read at a meeting of 
the American Institute of Metals, says that many metals 
ordinarily considered as nonvolatile will evaporate when 
melted and even when in a solid state, just as zinc does. 
Silver, for instance, can evaporate ‘from solid ingots which 
are being heated by direct contact with the flame. He 
suggests that the melting of all metals be done in crucibles 
with covers, for a great saving of the metal will result. 


The Detroit Shipbuilding Company has taken an order 
from the George Hall Coal Company for two steel freight 
boats of Welland Canal size for the coal trade on Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence River. The boats will be 
completed for delivery early next season. 
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Minimizing the Smoke Nuisance 


Discussion by Mechanical Engineers 
in New York on Tuesday Evening 


At the New York monthly meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers held on October 8 at the 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York City, the problem of smoke abatement: 
was considered. The discussion was opened by George 
H. Perkins, who attended the International.Smoke Abate- 
ment Congress in London last Spring. His paper was in 
the shape of an informal report made by him to the 
trustees of the Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass., who 
delegated him to attend this gathering. Mr. Perkins ex- 
pressed the opinion that the solution of the smoke prob- 


lem necessarily rests with the mechanical engineer and 
that the development of a strong and intelligent public 
sentiment on the economic and sanitary necessity for 
smoke abatement must come through a widespread cam- 
paign of education in which the society must take a part. 
There are a number of societies for this specific purpose 
in existence in England doing effective work. 

Following the presentation of this paper there was a 
general discussion.- Lieut. James Reed, Jr., U. S. N., 
assistant director of public works, Philadelphia, explained 
that both bituminous and anthracite coal are used, the 


localities in which the former can be burned being re- 
stricted by municipal ordinances. The first smoke pre- 
vention enactment was passed in 1904 and provided for 
the appointment of two smoke inspectors. At the present 
time the chief trouble is with the locomotives which are 
permitted to emit smoke for 10 min. while firing, and half 
that period when shifting, although the railroads them- 
selves are helping by the appointment of engineers and 
firemen to act as inspectors and instructors. The influence 
of the ordinance has been felt in the installation of 
stokers. John M. Lukens, chief of the bureau of boiler 
inspection, Philadelphia, looked upon the electrification of 
the railroads as a remedy for the trouble now experienced. 

Prof. L. P. Beeckenridge compared the conditions 
in New York City with Chicago, St. Louis and Cleveland 
and asserted that the problem here was a small one. In 
his opinion it would be necessary to burn soft coal for 
domestic as well as manufacturing purposes before long 
and the public must be educated on the subject. Soft coal 
could, he asserted, be burned in power-plant boilers with- 
out making objectionable smoke and he placed reliance 
upon proper furnace design to prevent smoke. In conclu- 
sion he suggested the blending of coal as a possible solu- 
tion of the problem. 

A. A. Cary gave the results of a number of tests made 
by him with various fuels without producing smoke. 
Smoke was caused, in his opinion, by improper chilling 
action in the boiler furnaces, and he agreed with the pre- 
vious speaker that soft coal could be burned without mak- 
ing smoke. His views and experience on furnace design, 
the sampling of gases of combustion and allied subjects 
will appear in a series of three articles in The Iron Age, 
beginning with that on page 831 of this issue. 

George L. Prentiss suggested that licensing firemen 
like engineers would secure good results. 

Prof. William Kent cited a case of a plant where no 
smoke was produced when the boiler was not forced but 
smoked badly when the rate of combustion was increased 
due to the improper supply of air. At the present time, 
however, the plant is operating without miaking smoke 
with the boilers overloaded 100 per cent. 

The last speaker, Prof. D. S. Jacobus, said that the 
problem of minimizing smoke is an easy one with proper 
design, although it is hard to make a plant absolutely 
smokeless on account of the variations in load which have 
to be provided for. Forced draft is, he added, a help in 
this connection. 


The American Institute of Chemical Engineers will 
hold its fifth annual meeting in Detroit, Mich., December 
4 to 6, 1912. A number of the technical plants in and 
around Detroit will be visited and a programme of papers 
and addresses presented. L. H. Baekeland, Yonkers, N. Y., 
is president, and J. C: Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is secretary. 
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Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company 
Annual Report for Year Ended June 30, 1912 


The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company has issued 
its report for the year ended June 30, 1912. The income 
account compares as follows: 


1912 1911 


1910 
$2,893,214 $3,370,923 $3,695,225 
2,614,697 3,034,688 3,177,345 


Net earnings.......... $278,517 $336,235 $517,879 
Other income 33,642 35,506 41,003 


Gross earnings 
Expenses 


_ Total income $312,159 $371,741 $558,882 
Charges, taxes, depreciation, 
development, 685,199 634,527 688,809 


Deficit $373,090 $262,786 $129,927 
Operating accounts were charged during the year with 
the following amounts for depreciation: 


Fund for depreciation of coal lands $83,778 
Fund for depreciation of ore lands 4,808 
Fund for depreciation of improvements to owned properties 147,052 
Fund for depreciation of improvements to leased properties 55,311 
Fund for furnace repairs. 


Nala tia oe a aa ae seves $320,808 


The following amounts were expended during the 
year for improvements to owned and leased properties 
Improvements to owned properties $37,852 
Improvements to leased propertieS..........seeeeseeeeeee 55,922 
Repairs to furnaces (charged to fund account) 


$149,696 
The general balance sheet as of June 30, 1912, compares 
as follows: 
Assets. 


1912 1911 1910 

Real estate $12,632,985 $14,056,448 $13,795,732 
Equipment ,11 310,107 278,848 
Securities owned 4 107,363 197,363 
Ledger balance . 359,888 625,051 
Open accounts 44,809 
Bills received 70,470 
Advance to cashier, etc 5,275 
Cash on hand 104,428 
Material on hand 3,222,810 
P. & L. deficit 1,039,502 653,644 377,500 

$17,965,948 $19,025,241 $18,269,807 

Liabilities. 

Capital $10,000,000 $10,000,000 $10,000,000 
Bonds 5,275,000 5,332,000 
Unpaid vouchers and payrolls 288,665 217,978 
Bills and accounts payable.... 2,296,178 ' 1,706,603 
Interest and taxes........... 86,104 ,60 86,958 


ee replacement 
unds, etc 20,000 1,238,577 916,266 


$17,965,948 $19,025,241 $18,269,807 


The Machinery Club of the city of New York, through 
a recently appointed special membership committee, is 
extending the privileges of the club to all visiting mem- 
bers of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
during the week in which its convention occurs. The 
machine tool men will be in session October 16 to 18, 
inclusive. Special cards of introduction may be obtained 
by association members who address the special mem- 
bership committee at the club, 50 Church street. The 
privileges extended give the ladies who accompany the 
visitors the use of the ladies’ dining room and corridors 
from which fine panoramic views of downtown New 
York, the North River and New Jersey may be had. 


Methods of cleaning producer gas prepared from bitu- 
minous coal are discussed in a paper by H. F. Smith, gen- 
eral manager Smith Gas Producer Company, Lexington, 
Ohio, presented before a meeting of the Western Society 
of Engineers and published in the journal of the society 
for September. Raw producer gas made from bituminous 
coal contains tar in the form of minute particles, approx! 
mately 4 grains of tar per cubic foot. To obtain good 
quality some process of removing the volatile hydro- 
carbons is necessary and this is discussed in connection 
with changes in the design of producers. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., architects and engineers for 
industrial plants, have removed their Boston offices from 
93 Federal street to 60 Federal street, where they occupy 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth floors of the new First Na- 
tional Bank Building: 
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Lake Iron Ore Shipments in September 
[he movement of Lake Superior iron ore down the 
es in September amounted to 7,287,230 gross tons, as 
mpared with 7,760,248 tons in August and 7,600,233 tons 
luly. The total to October 1 this year was 36,338,382 

against 24,837,137 tons to October 1, 1911, an increase 

1,501,245 tons. The table below gives the September 


season shipments by ports and the corresponding 
res for 1g11, all in gross tons: 


September, September, To October To October 
1912 1911 1, 1912 1, 1911 

ba pus teeees 770,974 668,595 4,010,985 3,086,847 
uette: ssvaseacé 566,178 367,964 2,567,578 1,568,711 
od sovcsneues 757,764 368,945 3,623,161 1,878,786 
Of icaceeeue 2,031,086 1,563,836 11,097,276 7,946,109 

th ..cvbsheeee 1,652,735 1,131,247 7,729,187 5,501,364 
Harbors...... 1,508,493 1,130,482 7,310,195 4,855,320 
tal socubdaen 7,287,230 5,231,069 36,338,382 24,837,137 
2 increase... 2,056,161 11,501,245 


[he heavy shipments from Superior show the great ac- 
at the Hill properties which are operated by the 
nited States Steel Corporation. It is evident that unless 


ditions on the lakes are unexpectedly unfavorable in 
November, the total brought down this year will be well 
about the 45,000,000 ton mark. 


Hadfield’s Projectiles Forged, Not Cast 


The New York Times of September 27 printed a cable- 
gram from Berlin dated September 26 which read as 
follows: 

“A prominent American steel magnate, now in Germany, 
who was one of the unsuccessful bidders against the Had- 
field Steel Foundry Company of Sheffield for the United 


States Navy Department’s order for projectiles, gives the 


following explanation of the difference between the British _ 


and American tenders: “The real reason for the difference 
in price is one of quality. Hadfield shells, which are first 
rate for their kind, are all made of open hearth cast steel 
and are not forged at all, while American shells are all 
made of the highest quality crucible steel and then forged.’ ” 

On the appearance of this statement The Jron Age ad- 
a letter to Sir Robert A. Hadfield of the Had- 


field Steel Foundry Company, asking whether the assertion 
made in it was true. A cablegram received from him on 
Monday of this week says: “Emphatically contradict the 
Berlin statement. As we guarantee, our projectiles offered 
your Navy Department are entirely forged from highest 
grade Hadfield steel, identical with thousands of similar 
large calibres recently proved and accepted by our own 
and foreign navies.” 


dressed 


Cleveland City Forge & Iron Company Changes 


The Cleveland City Forge & Iron Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, announces the following changes in its organization 
in addition to those previously published: James F. Mollen, 
formerly purchasing agent Variety Iron & Steel Works 
Company, and later purchasing agent Hill Clutch Company, 
Cleveland, to become purchasing agent October 16; P. A. 
Stratton, formerly of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, and later with the Hill Clutch Company, auditor; 
James Parker, formerly with the Mau-Sherwood Supply 
Company, Cleveland, added to the sales department. The 
company has changed the name of the turnbuckle depart- 
ment to light forging department. J. A. Costello was re- 
cently promoted from assistant manager to manager of this 
department. The company, under its new general manager, 


H. D. Campbell, is planning to build up a strong organiza- , 


tion and to re-arrange the manufacturing end of its busi- 
ness to a higher point of efficiency. With this end in view, 
Anton Burchard, engineer, Cleveland, has been engaged to 
Prepare plans for general re-arrangement of the plant. 


The report of the employment bureau of the Boston 
branch of the National Metal Trades Association shows 
‘hat in the three months ended with September there were 
‘070 applications and 509 new registrations. The number 


' men sent out was 455 and the number hired 225. 


‘ The William B. Pollock Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
‘as received a contract for the iron work for three stoves 
and necessary piping for No. 1 blast furnace of the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Company at Haselton, Ohio 
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The American Supply of Foreign Labor 


The scarcity of common laborers has grown to be a 
serious condition in the iron and steel trades. It’ is felt 


almost universally. Steel manufacturers, blast furnace 
operators, bar iron producers, coke makers, foundrymen 
and even old material dealers having scrap sorting yards 
state that they are considerably hampered in their opera- 
tions on this account. Notwithstanding the use of labor- 
saving appliances wherever possible, it is still necessary to 
rely upon manual labor for a great many operations. As 
the situation appears to be growing worse, due to the 
efforts of all interests in the iron and steel trades to 
increase output, efforts are being made to correct the con- 
dition of affairs and to secure a more adequate supply of 
this class of workingmen. 

For a very considerable period of years the manufac- 
turers of this country have been obliged to rely upon 
immigrants for additions to this class of help. For a long 
time the stream of immigration into this country was so 
large that no difficulty was experienced in securing as 
many foreign laborers as could conveniently be handled in 
connection with previous working organizations, This 
source of supply has, however, considerably diminished 
within the past couple of years, and it has become a matter 
of interest among manufacturers to know the cause there- 
for. Among others who have been prompted to look into 
this question is P. L. Frailey, manager of publicity of the 
Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. Mr. Frailey 
has called the attention of the Bureau of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to this matter, believing that the problem of 
securing more labor is of sufficient importance to merit a 
special investigation by the government. 

Mr. Frailey has gone farther than this, in communicat- 
ing with our consular representatives at various localities 
in Europe, inquiring whether some special cause can be 
found for the restriction in the flow of common labor to 
this country. Some of the replies received give little 
hope of a change in the immediate future. One, from a 
locality embracing the area of the largest source of the 
Italian movement to the United States, says: “A primary 
contributory cause for the decrease in Italian emigration 
may be found in the steadily advancing develepment of 
local industrial and economic conditions. This fact, offer- 
ing an augmenting home demand for labor with increasing 
daily wage, naturally lessens the necessity of search for 
employment in foreign markets. The cost of ordinary 
labor in the cities has more than doubled in the past ten 
years and in some instances now is as high as 5 and 6 lire 
($0.965 to $1.158) per day. The demand for labor in the 
Argentine, which offers better climatic conditions, also 
militates against emigration to North America. The 
physical and general ability standard of the persons seeking 
emigration is steadily growing lower. The composition 
of the emigration class is gradually resolving itself to such 
persons as are less able to compete successfully in the local 
labor market. Emigration this yeas has been especially 
influenced by the Italian-Turkish war which necessitated 
the calling to atms of the reserves of the birth year 1888- 
1889. There is no doubt that at the close of the war Italy 
will seek to foster and encourage emigration to her new 
colonies. This, of course, will be at the expense of such a 
movement to the Western hemisphere: As far as can be 
learned, the Italian Government has taken no descernible 
steps to discourage emigration.” 

The consulate at Budapest, Hungary, says: “In 1909 a 
law was enacted by the Hungarian Parliament providing 
that emigration from Hungary can take place only under 
certain conditions, and the effect has been to diminish the 
number of emigrants which for several years prior to the 
enactment of this law left Hungary every year for the 
United States. The reason for this action was purely eco- 
nomical, a great dearth of laborers having been experi- 
enced to the detriment of the development of Hungarian 
agriculture and industry. It is possible that the loss of a 
certain number of young men fit for military service may 
have been considered in this connection.” 


The Qhio Falls Iron Company, New Albany, Ind, 
manufacturer of bar iron, has resumed operation with 
full force, double turn, in all departments. Good orders 
have been booked. 
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A Gain in Merchant Pig Iron 
September Daily Rate Up 1450 Tons 


Total of Furnaces Active October 1 Is Ten More 
than on September 1 


While steel works furnaces fell off slightly in daily out- 
put last month, merchant furnaces reached the highest 
daily rate since June, 1910, showing a gain of nearly 1450 
tons a day over their output in August. The falling off of 
steel works furnaces was about 350 tons a day from their 
August performance. The total output of coke and anthra- 
cite iron last month was 2,463,839 gross tons, or 82,128 tons 
a day, against 2,512,431 tons in the 31 days of August, or 
81,046 tons a day. There was a gain of 1o in furnaces in 
blast, the number producing iron on October 1 being 266. 
The merchant furnaces gained 8 and the steel works fur- 
naces 2. On October 1 production of coke and anthracite 
iron was at the rate of 83,426 tons a day, or 30,450,000 tons 
a year. Including charcoal iron, production is now at the 
rate of nearly 30,800,000 tons a year. 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite pig 
iron by months, from September, 1911, is as follows: 
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Monthly 


Lower a. 
and Lebanon Val. 
Pittsburgh district. . 
Shenango Valley .. 
Western Penn. 
Maryland, Virginia 
and Kentucky . 
Wheeling district .. 
Mahoning Valley .. 
Central and North 


Ohi 
Hocking Valley, 
Hanging Rock 
and S. W. Ohio. 
Chicago district ... 
Mich., Minn., Mo., 
Wis., Col., 
Alabama 
Tenn., Georgia and 


October to. 


Pig Iron Production—Gross Tons, 


[QI2 


May. une. ° uly. Aug. Sept. 
(31 days) (ad days) (31 devs) (31 days) (30 days) 


177,846 


65,252 


47,336 
634,160 
119,018 
141,385 


38,005 
117,993 
247,401 
193,012 

40,267 
377,292 


67,825 
150,915 


67,096 


50,034 
591,178 
118,801 
138,354 


42,569 
107,077 
229,159 
191,603 

34,817 
387,567 


63,649 
141,422 


26,356 


167,935 
5,309 


72.248 
69,776 


58,032 
583,745 
114,877 
135,876 


40,313 
101,674 
234,248 
178,777 

31,196 
374,153 


68,910 
147,409 


26,411 


167,337 
53935 
80,987 
71,937 


59,852 
584,601 
116,610 
145,321 


43,962 
111,561 
252,342 
196,901 

35,410 
383,540 


73,278 
156,115 


26,742 


61 ,223 
5,693 

} 726 
71, 085 


65,604 
546,829 
121,951 
142,669 


42,896 
108,932 
243,906 
218,867 

30,279 
365,115 


77,902 
153,374 


Tete. sccis 2,512,582 2,440,745 2,410,889 2,512,431 2,463,839 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons. 


September, 
October 
November 
December 
anuary, 


J 


Augypst ..... 


teel works. 


1911 


Ses Jec<naies «os sce 


Merchant. 


16,207 
17,460 
18,218 
19,027 
18,540 
18,960 
18,630 
18,157 
19,033 
20,559 
19,570 
21,582 


September 


23,026 


Output by Districts 


Total. 


65,903 
67,811 
66,648 
65,912 
66,384 
72,442 
77,591 
79,181 
81,051 
81,358 
77,738 
81,046 
82, 128 


Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the various independent steel companies 
show the following totals of product month by month. 
Only steel-making iron is included in these figures, to- 
gether with ferromanganese, spiege!eisen and ferrosilicon. 
These last, while stated separately, are also included in the 
columns of “total production.” 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons. 


Spiegeleisen and 
ferromanganese. 
1910. 1911, 
19,538 8,360 
21,396 12,821 
25,591 


——Pig. Total production——, 
1910. 1911. 1912. 
oesek,773,201 1,483,153 
. 1,620,539 1,550,995 
1,827,792 


1912. 
22,622 
15,950 
11,538 


128,448 
185,782 
518,063 


January 
February .. 


March ...... 1,739,212 11,784 


Bate. cxda 1,669,898 
OS are 1,619,283 
eo suaw de 1,549,112 
Py. sesesen 1,462,689 
eee 1,442,572 


310,378 
281,241 
1,316,646 
1,460,610 


1, 
:. 
1 
1,434,142 
1, 
I, 


1,830,717 
1,922,557 
1,823,958 


22,304 
26,529 
27,680 


10,657 
13,641 
22,611 


The accompanying table gives the production of all coke 
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Diagram ? Daily Average Production by Months of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States from 4 January 1, 1907, to October 
2 Foundry Iron at Cincinnati and Local 
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Capacity in Blast October 1 and September 1 


he table below shows the daily capacity of furnaces in 
last October 1 and September 1: 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
Total -~——Oct. 1——, 


-——Sept. 1—7 
number Number 


Capacity Number Capacity 





ocation of Furnaces. of stacks. in blast. perday. in blast. per day. 
v York: 
uffalo s»scasbqun cen 17 15 5,165 15 5,015 
ther New York..... 7 2 409 2 382 
Jersey 5 sks¥eawes 7 1 190 1 190 
nsylvantia: 
high Valley ...... 22 11 2,375 12 2,425 
Spreg@l us css edeeies 2 2 165 1 90 
tylkill Valley..... 16 9 2,545 8 2,320 
wer Susquehanna.. 7 + 910 5 1,120 
Lebanon Valley .... 10 6 1,015 7 1,125 
Pittsburgh District .. 49 43 18,275 42 18,233 
Spiegel «ny sw ekn 4 4 453 4 520 
Shenango Valley .... 20 14 4,350 11 3,762 
Western Pennsylvania 27 18 4,810 18 4,860 
Maryland .<ccessceeuen 4 2 560 2 626 
eling District ..... 14 10 3,631 10 3,620 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley ... 24 21 8,210 21 8,050 
Central and Northern 24 19 7,295 18 6,890 
Hocking Val., Hanging 
Rock & S. W. Ohio 15 7 1,009 1,142 
Illinois and Indiana... 32 28 12,045 28 12,255 
Spiegel cavecne<ss 2 2 140 2 240 
Mich., Wis. and Minn.. 10 7 1,470 7 1,385 
Colorado, Mo. & Wash. 8 3 1,126 3 1,040 
he South: 
Virginia: sviertaceews 23 6 813 5 735 
Kemtticley . <ceasisireie-¢ 5c ice 1 130 1 130 
Alabama <i ctaveae sen 46 21 5,215 19 5,040 
FenneseO@ kiscacesen 20 10 1,120 7 863 
Total... cipausuun 415 266 83,426 256 82,058 


Furnaces blown in in September or on October 1 include 
one Lackawanna at Buffalo, one Palmerton in the Lehigh 
Valley, one Brooke in the Schuylkill Valley, one Duquesne 
in Allegheny County, Alice, Hall and one South Sharon 
in the Shenango Valley, one River in Northern Ohio, Rad- 
ford Crane in Virginia, Mattie in the Mahoning Valley, 
two Bessemer in Alabama, Chattanooga, Napier and No. 2 
Rockwood in Tennessee. 

Among furnaces blown out were one Susquehanna at 


Baltimore Business and Industrial Notes 


The Jones Hollow Ware Company has started opera- 
tions in its recently acquired plant, formerly that of the 
Montford Machine Castings Company, making its regular 
line of hollow ware. 

The International Cotton Mills Company has awarded 
the general contract for a five-story cotton mill, of con- 
crete and steel construction, to the Abershaw Construction 
Company, Boston, Mass., from plans by Lockwood, Greeve 
& Co., architects, Boston. 

The Dix Mfg. Company, manufacturer of noiseless 
door hangers, reports a steady volume of business in the 
past few months. Orders from the Pacific coast and 
Middle West have been exceptionally good, but New Eng- 
land continues to drag. The plant is still below the full 
capacity mark. 

The Gandy Belting Company is preparing to occupy 

for general manufacturing purposes a five-story concrete 
addition to its plant. It is reported that the company will 
erect a further addition on property acquired on Lombard 
street below Fremont. Buildings now on the site are be- 
ing razed to reduce the fire risk to its adjacent prop- 
erties. The company reports business as exceptionally 
good. Considerable export business to India, Germany, 
Russia, Japan and other countries is noted. 
R: Secretary A. S. Goldsborough of the Municipal Factory 
Site Commission reports a rather slow development of 
projects under consideration. The proposition of locating 
a steel casting plant, in which Pittsburgh parties are inter- 
ested, is still pending. Considerable literature is being 
sent out by the commission, giving important facts as to 
the industrial advantages of Baltimore as a center where 
water and railroad facilities are unsurpassed and sites for 
manufacturing establishments available. 

[he Chesapeake Iron Works has booked orders for the 
iron and steel work for the new Hopkins Exchange for a 
local telephone company, 75 tons; for school building No. 
27, 125 tons, and a warehouse building in Richmond, Va., 
‘5 tons, with numerous smaller contracts. While the plant 

still below normal operations, the outlook for moré 
active business conditions is favorable. 

Dietrich Brothers have taken the contract to furnish 
and erect the structural steel work for the new Garrett 
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Buffalo, one Crane in the Lehigh Valley, one Stee!ton in 
the Susquehanna Valley, Robesonia in the Lebanon Valley, 
and one Hubbard in the Mahoning Valley. 


Chart of Pig Iron Production and Prices 


The fluctuations in pig iron production from January, 
1907, to the present time are shown in the accompanying 
chart, The figures represented by the heavy line are those 
of daily average production by months, of coke and an- 
thracite iron. The two other curves on the chart represent 
monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 foundry pig iron 
at Cincinnati and of local No. 2 foundry iron at furnace 
at Chicago. They are based on the weekly market quota- 
tions of The Iron Age. The figures for daily average pro- 
duction are as follows: 


Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the 


United States by Months Since January 1, 1907 ross Tons. 

1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1°11, 1912. 
ES. 46s ee end 71,149 33,918 57,975 84,148 56,752 66,384 
TS ee 73,038 37,163 60,976 85,616 64,090 72,442 
BE? Fiéoabe ch tan we 71,821 39,619 59,232 84,459 70,036 77,591 
7 SAT SR ee ee: 73,885 38,289 57,962 82,792 68,836 79,181 
OC ¢ te ag ee oth od 74,048 37,603 60,753 77,102 61,079 81,051 
PE ..ctcktbbeers 00% 74,486 36,444 64,656 75,516 59,585 81,358 
EE i hacdiat cenieven 72,763 39,287 67,793 69,305 57,841 77,738 
OS on one Wada os 72,594 42,851 72,546 67,963 62,150 81,046 
September .......... 72,783 47,300 79,507 68,476 65,903 82,128 
CO ts eee ca ee 75,386 50,554 83,856 67,520 67,811 ...... 
November .........; 60,937 51,595 84,917 63,659 66,648 ...... 
i eer ereree 39,815 56,158 85,022 57,349 65,912 ...... 


The Record of Production 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States 
by Months Since January 1, 1907—Gross Tons, 


1907. 1908, 1909. 1910. 1911, 1912. 
Jan. .....2,205,607 1,045,250 1,797,560 2,608,605 1,759,326 2,057,911 
Feb. . -2,045,068 1,077,740 1,707,340 2,397,254 1,794,509 2,100,815 
Mar. ....2,226,457 1,228,204 1,832,194 2,617,949 2,171,111 2,405,318 
eee. + ++2,216,558 1,149,602 1,738,877 2,483,763 2,064,086 2,375,436 
ERY ceess 2,295,505 1,165,688 1,883,330 2,390,180 1,893,456 2,512,582 
june .. «+ 2,234,575 1,092,131 1,930,866 2,265,478 1,787,566 2,440,745 
uly ....2,255,660 1,218,129 2,103,431 2,148,442 1,793,068 2,410,889 
Aug. ....2,250,410 1,359,831 2,248,930 2,106,847 1,926,637 2,512,431 
Sept. ....2,183,487 1,418,998 2,385,206 2,056,275 1,977,102 2,463,839 
Oct. ....2,336,972 1,567,198 2,599,541 2,093,121 2,102,147 ........ 
Nov. ....1,828,125 1,577,854 2,547,508 1,909,780 1,999,433 ........ 
Dec. ....1,234,279 1,740,912 2,635,680 1,777,817 2,043,270 ........ 





Cg 


Building, about 500 tons. Contracts have also been en- 
tered for the steel work for an addition to the Guenther 
Brewery and for No. 22 school building, the latter requir- 
ing about 200 tons. Numerous small building propositions 
have also been booked. The fabricating department is 
fairly active. 

Crook, Kries & Co. have received the contract to in- 
stall a steam-heating system in the new station at Cum- 
berland, Md., for the Western Maryland Railway. A 
steam-heating plant with a low-pressure boiler will be in- 
stalled in the Fidelity Warehouse, at Hillen Station, this 
city. Contracts have also been signed for an extensive 
steam-heating system in the Mount Vernon mill of the 
Mount Vernon Cotton Duck Company. A number of 
small steam and hot-water-heating jobs have recently been 
taken and the plant is being operated at full capacity. 

The T. C. Bashor Company reports more active condi- 
tions in September. Contracts have been entered for the 
installation of three 72-in. x 8-ft. return tubular boilers, an 
18 x 36-in. Nagle Corliss engine and the necessary pumps, 
heater and piping for the power plant of the Crisfield Ice 
Mfg. Company, Crisfield, Md., recently destroyed by fire. 
Three water tube boilers, 250 hp. each, will be furnished 
the Western Maryland Railway—one at Hagerstown, Md., 
and two at Maryland Junction, W. Va. Orders for a 
large quantity of cast-iron pipe, valves and hydrants have 
also been received from the same company. While the 
machine shop department of the Bashor company is quite 
busy, that for the manufacture of boilers and tanks is only 
moderately active. ' 

Riggs, Distler & Stringer, engineers, have the contract 
to install the heating plant in the new Garrett Building, 
taking 10,000 ft. of radiation, three boilers (type not yet 
decided upon), packless radiator valves, automatic vacuum 
valves and an electric vacuum pump with automatic con- 
trol, all to be purchased. They also recently sold four 
vertical boilers of 40 hp. capacity and several low-pressure 
boilers. A 75-kw. Ames engine, direct connected with a 
General Electric generator, will be furnished to the New- 
bern Railway Company, Newbern, S. C. Several station- 
ary vacuum cleaning plants have been sold, including one 
for the United Railways and one to be installed in a re- 
cently completed concrete residence. 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 


Consumption Still Increasing 


More Price Advances, but Buying Is 
Unchecked 


Pig Iron Output Greater, Stocks Less—Bars, 
Plates and Shapes Up $1 


Consumption of pig iron and of all forms of steel 
is still increasing. The week has brought fresh evi- 
dence of the fact in numerous price advances, in the 
reduction of pig iron stocks while production is in- 
creasing, in larger shipments from warehouses, and 
in the moving further forward of delivery dates of 
the mills. 

Indications point to a continuance of all these con- 
ditions, with no signs as yet that higher prices have 
checked buying. 

So much of the business entered for delivery this 
year must be carried over to 1913 that buyers are find- 
ing unexpected difficulty in placing material needed 
in the first quarter. Chicago district plate and struc- 
tural mills have now practically come to the second 
quarter of 1913 so far as new bookings are concerned. 
One Pennsylvania steel company is so fully sold up 
that it will make no new sales whatever for 1913 until 
the situation at. its mills is clearer. 

Accumulating demand in the three heavy tonnage 
lines—bars, plates and structural shapes—has overrid- 
den quasi attempts to hold prices down, and this week 
the largest Pittsburgh company has advanced bars to 
1.40c. and plates and shapes to 1.45c. Some sellers had 
already established these levels on considerable sales 
for next year. Rivets have been advanced $1 a ton 
and one large producer has put up blue annealed 
sheets $1, or to a 1.60c. basis for No. to. 

Railroad buying promises to figure largely for a 
long time. Of the 15,000 cars mentioned last week 
as pending, 3000 have been placed. Not all car build- 
ers are getting plates fast enough, and the low prices 
at which they sold cars preclude paying premiums to 
the few mills that can take on prompt business. But 
railroads are finding car works obdurate in their stand 
for a good advance in cars. 

The New Haven and Boston & Maine rail orders 
are about closed and are expected to reach 50,000 tons. 
The Chicago & Alton is in the market for 8000 tons. 
At St. Louis the Wabash has placed 20,000 tons. At 
Pittsburgh the largest week’s bookings in years are 
reported in light rails. 

The largest structural item is 16,000 to 17,000 tons 
let to the American Bridge Company for the new 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co. steel works and finishing 
mills at Cleveland. In plates considerable car works 
business is pending, also 8000 to gooo tons for the 
San Fernando syphon in the water pipe line for Los 
Angeles, Cal. An interesting report from San Fran- 
cisco is of the capture of 3600 tons of large welded 
pipe by German makers for the Pacific Light & Power 
Company’s penstock. 

The inflow of orders in other finished lines shows no 
let-up. In bars it is most remarkable. A good many 
sheet mills having their own steel are sold up to April. 
Wire orders from Western districts have been good, 
but capacity is large, and prices do not go up*as easily 
as in some other lines. In wire nails, in spite of re- 
ported advances, $1.70 is the common price and $1.65 
has not disappeared. 


Verified statistics of pig iron production in Sep- 
tember show a total of 2,463,839 tons, or 82,128 tons a 
day, against 2,512,431 tons in August, or 81,046 tons a 
day. Merchant furnaces made the largest output since 
June Ig10, at 23,026 tons a day, against 21,582 tons in 
August. Steel works furnaces fell off slightly. There 
was a gain of Io in active furnaces to 266 on October 1, 
with a capacity of 83,426 tons a day. In the record 
average made in February, 1910, the output was 85,616 
tons a day. Including charcoal iron, production is now 
at the rate of 30,800,000 tons a year, against 31,600,000 
tons in February, I9gI0. 

Stocks of pig iron in Ohio and Western Pennsyi- 
vania have been reduced at the rate of 1000 tons a day 
for the past six weeks. A few more furnaces will 
blow in, but coke scarcity and high cost are deterrent 
factors. 

Higher pig iron is almost a day-to-day development. 
Large interests are the chief buyers. Sales of foundry 
iron have not been as heavy as in some recent weeks, 
but some furnace interests, finding themselves heavily 
sold for the first half have promptly put up prices, and 
apparently the end is not yet. In the East sales to pipe 
and radiator interests amounted to 35,000 tons. 

Bessemer and basic pig iron in the Central West 
have advanced to $17 and $16 respectively at Valley fur- 
nace and the market is very firm. A 10,000 ton sale of 
basic was made to a steel foundry in the Shenango 
Valley. A St. Louis interest bought 10,000 tons and at 
Buffalo a sale of 30,000. tons was made involving the 
delivery of molten metal to a steel plant. A Western 
Pennsylvania steel company has bought 25,000 tons of 
Bessemer iron, largely a conversion deal. Little Besse- 
mer iron is now available for first quarter delivery. 

Blast furnace coke for prompt delivery has advanced 
sharply and sales have been made at $3 to $3.15. A 
contract for 5000 tons a month in the first half was 
made at $2.60, but makers generally are holding ‘for 
$2.75 and up to $3 for contract furnace coke. 

The scrap market has been unusually active at Pitts- 
burgh with advances of $1 to $1.50 a ton. Heavy melt- 
ing scrap has sold at $15.75 and dealers are now ask- 
ing $16. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Oct. 9, Oct, 2, Sept. 11, Oct. 11, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1912. 1912. 1912. 1911. 


Foundry No. 2, standard, Phila- 

delphia $17.25 $17.00 $16.50 $15.00 
Foundry No. 2, 7 furans 15.75 15.50 14.25 13.50 

Yo. 2, Southern, Cin- . 

7k — % 16.75 16.50 15.75 13.25 
Foundry No. 2, aenceenge Ala. 13.50 13.25 12,50 10.00 
i c No. 2, at furnace, 
Fone oe 17.00 16.50 15.50 14.50 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 17-00 16.50 16.50. 14.50 
Basic, Valley furnace 16.00 15.50 12.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 17-90 17.40 . 15.40 
Malleable Bessemer, Chicago .. 17.00 17.00 5 14.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh 16.25 15.90 . 13.65 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 18.75 : 16.50 


Billets, etc. Per Gross Ton: 


Bessemer billets, Pittsburgh.... 25.00 ; ae 
Open hearth billet, Pittsburgh... 26.00 ; ao 
Forging billet, Pittsburgh , 32.00 ¥ / : 3 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 28.00 . 2 00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 28.50 x 26. 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 


Iron rails, Chicago... ; i # ah 
Iron rails, Philadelphia 4 . os 
Car wheels, Chicago ‘ y g 12.50 
Car wheels, Philadelphia . 5 % Let 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh... 5 J ice 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago ; ; s 2s 
Heavy steel scrap, Philadelphia - 14,50 6 a 12. 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in the 
Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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Oct. 9, Oct, 2, Sept. 11, Oct. 11, 


Finished Iron and Steel, 1912, 1912, 1912, 1911. 

Per Pound to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

ssemer rails, heavy, at mill.. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

bars, Philadelphia......... 1.55 152% 1.42% 1.22% 

n bars, Pittsburgh .......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.20 
n bars, Chicago ..----ese+e0+ 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.20 
el bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.15 
eel bars, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.51 1.46 1.31 
nk plates, Pittsburgh......... 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.20 

k plates, tidewater, New York 1.61 1.56 1.56 1.36 

s, Pittsburgh ......++see0s 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.20 

ms, tidewater, New York.... 1.61 1.56 1.56 1.36 

es, Pittsburgh .....esse+es 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.20 

gles, tidewater, New York.... 1.61 1.56 1.56 1.36 

ip, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.15 

elp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 

Per Pound to Largest Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.15 2.15 2.05 1.85 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh ......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 

ce wire, ann’l’d, 0 to 9, Pgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 

Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt shipment. $3.15 $2.65 $2.25 $1.50 
Furnace coke, future delivery.. 2.50 2.50 2.25 1.60 
undry coke, prompt shipment... 3.25 3.00 2.40 1.80 
undry coke, future delivery.. 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 
Metals, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 17.87% 17.87% 17.65 12.50 
Electrolytic copper, New York.. 17.70 17.70 17.62% 12.25 
Spelter, Sf. -Beibus bawcieececs 7.45 7.50 7.30 6.00 
Spelter, New York........+-+. 7.60 7.65 7.45 6.15 
Lead, St. LOMB ter veecctnvenen 4.95 4.95 4.95 4.10 
Lead, New . ¥Orbsdescdtsnes aes 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.25 
New VORMs iki scveksaves 50.00 50.25 48.62% 41.25 
ny, Hallett, New York.. 9.50 9.37% 7.87% 7.70 
1 plate, 100 lb. box, Pittsburgh $3.60 $3.60 $3.60 $3.60 


Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 lb.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; Buf- 
falo, t1c.; Cleveland, 1oc.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianapolis, 
17c.; Chicago, 18c.; St. Louis, 22'%4c.; Kansas City, 42%c.; 
Omaha, 42%c.; St. Paul, 32c.; Denver, 844%c.; New Or- 
leans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 8o0c. on 
plates, structural shapes and sheets No. 11 and heavier; 
&sc. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets No. 16 aud 
lighter, 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 

Plates.—Tank plates,, 4% in. thick, 6% in. up to roo in. 

de, 1.45¢., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are stip- 
ulations prescribed by manufacturers, with extras: 


manufacturers’ 
1903, 
wide and 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming to 
lard specifications for structural steel dated February 6, 
ivalent, 4 in. and over on thinnest edge, 100 in. 

nde down to but not including 6 in. wide, are base 
Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 

f considered %-in. plates. Plates over 72 in. 
in. thick on edge, or not less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., 
price. Plates over 72 in, wide ordered less. than 
ft. down to the weight of 316 in., take the price 





lb. per 
wide must 


sq. 
be 
to 
11 
of 


hase 


per sq. 


owable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gauge or 
t, to be governed by_the standard specifications of the Asso- 
n of American Steel Manufacturers. 





Extras. Cents per Ib. 
Gauges under % in. to and including 3-16 in.......... 10 
Gauges under 3-16 in. to and including No. 8........ 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9.......... 25 
Gauges under No, 9 to and including No. 10.......... .30 
Gauges under No. 10 to and including No. 12........ -40 
Sketches (including straight taper plates) 3 ft. and over .10 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over.......... .20 
Boiler and Gunga: is 6 sock cw aban Gis 04 od ehdones 10 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel............ .20 
Still bottém. seth. Clictduhs Nadesnkcads ubeese cess .30 
Marine steel ii ich 5 cSe een ek tan aL eia tome .40 
Locomotive fire test GOGE >) ud n cus cheek edcebs oc suet .50 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive.......... 05 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive.......... -10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive.......... 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive.......... 29 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive.......... 50 
Widths over EMD Wii wins 53. uwehks bese ei been abeie cs 1.00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 ft., ine, .25 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 ft., inc. .50 
a utting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft............ 1.55 


o charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Wire Rods and Wire.—Bessemer, open hearth and 
ain rods, $28.50. Fence wire, Nos.o to 9, per 100 Ib., 
erms 60 days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days. carlcad 
ts to jobbers. annealed, $1.50; galvanized, $1.80. Gal- 
anized barb wire, to jobbers, $2; painted, $1.70. Wire 
ils to jobbers, $1.70. 
_ The following table gives the price to retail mer- 
ants on fence wire in less than carloads, with the ex- 
tras added to the base price: 


Plain Wire, per 100 ‘Ib. 


rs 0to9 10 Il 12&12% 133 14 15 16 
caled  ...$1.65 $1.70 $1.75 $1380 $1.90 $2.00 $210 $2.20 
1.95 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.20 2.30 2.70 2.80 
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Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 1n.; angles, 3 to 6 in., on one or both legs, % in. 
and over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.45c. Other shapes 
and sizes are quoted as follows: 
Come per Ib. 


Lates: aver OS has vescciccenes epee eee 50 to 1.55 
en oe Te eas eapeeededs eas 1.50 to 1.55 
Meee eee. SO Wi waa ccs 6 kgs bauceud'ed (4048 1.50 to 1.55 
Angles, 3 in. on one or both legs, less than 

% in. thick, plus full extras, as per steel bar 

OUNG. Test... 1, Th ah chine. aan bubsésheavdvecss 1.50 to 1.55 
FOG SD Wh. BOE Win kcakc USi aed dens hee 9 v9.0 1.50 to 1.55 
Angles, channels and tees, under 3 in. plus full 

extras as per steel bar card Sept. 1, 1909.... 1.50 to 1.55 
Deck beams and bulb angles............0-.505 1.75 to 1.80 
TeRe CRE COOE s cdr wo 05s cuelees suceeeitvensis Bea 


Checkered, trough and corrugated floor plates... 2.35 to 2.55 


Extras for Cutting to Length. 


Uuder 3 &., td 3 th. ptbORs «Si ceinces's baccs neces 
Woder 2 ft., to 1 &%. tekMWO es dc koss cdaxdccseuces .50 
Cees 2 Ru. é-ccubbons Mesa eneen seeks eeneeue heeds 1.55 


No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terins 30 
days net or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 

Blue Annealed Sheets. 


Cents per Ib. 
Nos. 3 to 8 CeO OCR ee EEE EEE EEE TEE HEE res 
Nas. 9 OO0 20 .5kc ko. cckwwes von nkbebekd sees sa crnes 1.60 
Nae. 22 Gil: BB oscss cowed cbben ene seuewus se eee tree 1.65 
POUR, ED GM BB. < cce cv cckncn d+ Cabs FOSTER REN CCE dee 1.70 
Pate. OSes Bo ss wie aca bck cada s Cade bnetae tb akebeus 1.75 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled. 
Noa. 10 and 21 i wisvensedes a peakbeetannee 6 toceoenns 1.80 
POG, AS. kno tee Web eeh Reese es Oe het Cee eongee teieeeene 1.80 
Mek, 33 eek. 16). cccwtenwvoee wi ph heeds okas beconewes 1.85 
eee: RO Me 3S . sanckanteciects bees kcepeaeavecmeend i.90 
WOO, 17. 06: SE isc ovin-ccwed ceeeee tse ees Dos nbeaseuens 1.95 
OO 22 amd 24 .citedcus Gnade ndcdt Peed iawee weap tedia 2.00 
Wee: 2S ORO BG. ind cs eWieec dat dvclamee beaveeks coceen 2.05 
Te Ee. uc beens b0piae heed Sean sHb4 Dad neneneeeeswenen 2.10 
De EE cack us s Selena d oddekb 00 60 eecneereaa tet esenne 2.15 
TUG, EPs ove oss dae Udon oer bhi es Aeweeewnies &4nene 2.20 
FRO: SO vnc cea s vwegeaba sds s Beek hae Peeks yee thes 2.30 
Galvanised Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge. 
Wee, 36 oad: 12° dccn cde hdd adawen 44k 6 ORENR ERENT Ch aee 2.30 
TOR BES oincn ease eb Cee d oe tees Lu baes ee eed eel ce ben 2.40 
WO, ES GE 3S seca ekds Ohba Ces E eC abbad ee ndedeeens 2.40 
Se Be WT BO: os 0b 0ce Redcar cubs Uanede tuetdecuers 2.55 
WEG Se C6 OR 5 bce ch bc wkwles 0s Ue ewes cen tbe ke bane 2.70 
PEO BOONE BO v5 ca ances vbtue § Fedwewes ove aeeetes 2.85 
ee i eckson 6 6.0 bek wede.6 hse eukeeees sas 3.00 
Od gic valve ck da Sens che ee aera okt band bbe Cee tees 3.15 
TEs OR owed vce de vedle cae edauen tine’: ceteacaeteuks 3.45 


Effective April 18, 1912, the rates for painted and 
formed roofing sheets, per too lb., are based on the fol- 
lowing extras for painting and forming over prices for 
corresponding gauges in black and galvanized sheets: 


Corrugated Roofing Sheets by Weight. 


Painting. 29 25to 28 19 to 24 12to 18 
Regular or oiling ......-+..++. on 0.15 0.10 005 
Graphite, regular .........+.. 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming. 

2, 2%, 3 and 5 ‘n. corrugated 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2 V-crimnped, without sticks... 0.05 0.05 0.05 at 
% to 1% in. corrugated...... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3 V-crimped, without sticks... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed standard seam, with 
CE cca s ae ba een ake 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 
without cleats ..........6- 0.15 0.15 0.15 
Plain brick siding .......... shee 0.20 he 
3-1S-im. crimped .6.ccccesecs 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ee 0 25 0.25 
Beaded ceiling ............+- 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and _ stone 
CN 6. ois ok ciedeckekeme’ 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with caps 
Git Gomes vis cae gia eeeba 0.25 0.25 
Roofng valley, 12 in. and 
OO 6406 skh encase’ 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing (plain 
or corrugated) .....s.sceee' 0.65 0.65 0.65 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on lap welded steel and 
standard charcoal iron boiler tubes to jobbers in car- 
loads are as follows: 


Steel, Standard Charcoal Iron. 
796-00 B56 fhe. cw cccvines 62 LG Ue serecceseccoese cee 
2 Mh a ea yan bd Own een 64% | 1% to 2% im... .cccsses 48 
396-00 336 UW. ccvcccccess Gee. 2 ee, Oe Gadedewass exdneas 53 
a SA er ee 72 My tO 3% it..--seweees . 55% 
SMEG Wi bck set cineses 64% | 3% to § im... s ser encssnss 
P Ge SD Win ct ccc cdensuat 62 | ocomotive and steamship spe 


<wat grades bring higher prices. 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the discounts for 
carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and oY to desti- 
nations east of the Mississippi River; over all 
shipments going west of the Mississippi R must be sold 
mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, lowered by two points. 
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Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe (card weight) in effect from September Io, 1912, 
one point greater being allowed on merchant weight; 
iron pipe (full weight), from September 3, 1912: 


Butt Weld. 


Black. Galv. 
2 % and % 65 48 
6 | % 

J Y 

% 

2 and 24% 
Lap Weld. 

08 
70 
66 


Galv. | __ Inches. 


Plugged and Reamed. 


77 69 1 to 1%, 

74 66 2, butt 

76 68 | 1%, lap 
1%, lap 


58 


48 
The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in weight 
of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two (2) points lower 
basing (higher price) than the above discounts on black and three 
(3) points on galvanized. 


Pittsburgh 
PittsBurRGH, Pa., October 9, 1912. 

Advances have been quite numerous in the past 
week. Bessemer pig iron is up another 5o0c. a ton, basic 
about the same, while forge iron is up about 35c. a ton. 
Effective October 7 the Carnegie Steel Company ad- 
vanced plates, structural shapes and steel bars $1 a ton 
and rivets have been put up $1 a ton. Nearly all kinds 
ot scrap are up$1 to$1.50 a ton, with demand greater than 
the supply. Prompt furnace coke is ruling from 5o0c. to 
65c. a ton higher than the contract price over the first 
half of next year, which is a very unusual condition. 
The rapid advances in prices are causing concern and a 
note of warning has been sounded by the head of one 
of the largest steel companies that there was danger of 
their reaching levels which might discourage consump- 
tion. With the business already booked, and that which 
will naturally come along, the present situation is assured 
to April 1 of next year, if not for a longer period. It is 
not believed that there is any speculative buying, but 
that the immense volume of tonnage being shipped out 
by the mills is going into actual consumption. 

Pig Iron.—The market continues very active. Prices 
on all kinds of pig iron are fully soc. a ton higher this 
week. The purchases of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, about which so much has been said, consisted 
of 30,000 tons of basic and 25,000 tons of Bessemer, all 
for delivery next year. The company also bought 100,- 
ooo tons of non-Bessemer ore, from which it will make 
basic iron for its new steel works, either in one of its 
own blast furnaces or in an outside furnace. The Cam- 
bria Steel Company is reported to have contracted with 
a western Pennsylvania furnace for 25,000 tons of Bes- 
semer iron, supplying the ore for at least part of this 
iron. A sale is reported of 10,000 tons of basic iron for 
delivery next year to a steel casting interest on the ba- 
sis of $16.15, Valley furmace. We also note sales of 1500 
tons of basic and one of 5000 tons at $16, Valley furnace. 
There have been fairly large sales of No. 2 foundry iron 
at $16, Valley furnace. A local consumer has bought 
6000 to 8000 tons of gray forge for delivery in first 
quarter at $15.35, Valley furnace, but most furnaces are 
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now quoting $15.60. We quote standard Bessemer pig 
iron at $17; basic, $16 to $16.15; malleable Bessemer 
$15.50 to $15.75; No. 2 foundry, $15.75 to $16, and gray 
forge, $15.35 to $15.60, all at Valley furnace, the freight 
rate to Pittsburgh being goc. a ton. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Very little unfinished <ice! 
is being sold to consumers either in the form of billets 
or sheet bars, the steel mills either being sold up or 
needing all they make for their own requirements. 
Some deals are being made between pig iron dealers 
and the smaller steel mills by which the former get 
billets or sheet bars in exchange for pig iron. One 
dealer has bought 25,000 tons of basic pig iron which 
will be rolled into sheet bars bv a local steel mill for a 
tin plate plant in the Wheeling district. Prices depend 
largely on what the sellers care to ask, as they seem 
to be absolute masters of the market. Nominal prices 
are as follows: Bessemer billets, $25 to $25.50; Bes- 
semer sheet bars, $25.50 to $26; open-hearth billets, $26 
to $26.50; open-hearth sheet bars, $26.50 to $27; axle 
billets, $30; forging billets, $32, all f.o.b. maker’s mill, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 


Ferroalloys.—There is considerable difference in 
quotations on ferromanganese. Some dealers are 
naming $59.50 and up to $61, while two or three others 
are reported as still willing to take contracts for next 
year delivery at the old price of $56.50, Baltimore. 
Prompt ferromanganese is bringing $60 to $61 in car- 
load lots. We quote 80 per cent. for delivery next year 
at $56.50 and $59.50 and for prompt deliverv at $60 to 
$61, Baltimore, the freight rate to the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict being $1.95 a ton. We quote 50 per cent. ferro- 
silicon in lots up to 100 tons at $72.50; over 100 tons to 
600 tons, $71.50, and over 600 tons, $70.50, Pittsburgh. 
The lower grades are ruling at $20 for 10 per cent., $21 
for 11 per cent. and $22 for 12 per cent., f.o.b. cars at 
Ashland, Ky., or Jackson, Ohio. On ferrotitanium we 
quote 8c. per lb. for carload lots, 10c. per lb. in 2000-lb 
lots and over and 12%c. per Ib. in lots up to 2000 Ib. 


Steel Rails—The Carnegie Steel Company, through 
the United States Steel Products Company, has re- 
ceived foreign rail orders aggregating considerable ton- 
nage, part open-hearth basic, which will be rolled in its 
Ohio works at Youngstown. The new demand for 
light rails is active, the same company having received 
in the past week new orders and specifications for 
over 7000 tons, making the heaviest week in light rail 
business for several years. We quote splice bars at 
1.50c. per Ib. and standard section rails at 1.25c. per Ib. 
Light rails are quoted as follows: 25, 30, 35, 40 and 
45-lb. sections, 1.25c.; 16 and 20-lb., 1.30c.; 12 and 14-Ib., 
1.35c., and 8 and 1o-lb., 1.40c., all in carload lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—The new demand is active and the sup- 
ply is short. Most mills need their entire output for their 
own finishing mills. We note a sale of 300 tons of 
open hearth rods for reasonably prompt delivery at 
$28.50, Pittsburgh. Prices are higher and we now 
quote Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods at $28.50 
to $29, Pittsburgh. 

Muck Bar.—The higher prices ruling on gray forge 
iron and the great scarcity in the available supply of 
muck bar have caused a stiff advance and we now quote 
best grades, made from all pig iron, at $31.50 to $32, 
Pittsburgh. The higher price could easily be obtained 
for reasonably prompt delivery. 


Skelp.—A local pipe mill bought in the past week 
upward of 5000 tons of sheared iron skelp on the basis 
of about 1.80c., delivered, Pittsburgh. The market 1s 
very strong. Prices on steel skelp will likelv be higher 
in the near future. We quote grooved steel skelp at 
1.30c. to 1.35¢.; sheared steel skelp, 1.35¢. to 1.40¢.; 
grooved iron skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c., and sheared iron 
skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80c., delivered at buyer’s mill in the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Structural Material.—Effective October 7, the Car- 
negie Steel Company advised its customers that its 
minimum price on shapes would be 1.45c., but agreeing 
to protect them on any work on which they had bids out 
based on 1.40c. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
has been holding shapes at 1.45c. for some time, so that 
this price is now minimum of the market. Most local 
fabricators are filled for the next four to six months and 
are not actively seeking new work. We quote beams 
and channels up to 15 in, at 1.45c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—There is much more inquiry for steel cars. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is getting bids on 5000 
standard type box cars and there are intimations that 
this inquiry will be increased later to 20,000 cars. Other 
inquiries include 450 box cars ‘and 500 gondolas for the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh; 300 box cars for the 
I ehigh & New England; 300 box cars for the Interstate 
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Railroad; 500 steel underframes for the Chicago, Bur- 
neton & Quincy; 3000 box and 1500 refrigerator cars 
the Northern Pacific; 1000 gondolas and 200 flat 
rs for the Kansas City Southern; 2000 box cars and 
» gondolas for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. The 
‘Itimore & Ohio Railroad has placed 500 center sills 
‘th the Pressed Steel Car Company and 500 with the 
ston Steel Car Company. An inquiry is in the mar- 
t for 8000 to go0o tons of plates for the San Fernando 
pyhon, being one of the sections for the new line for 
ipplying water to the city of Los Angeles, Cal. There 
ire also inquiries for the plates and shapes for 12 tor- 
vedo boat destroyers to be built by the Government, 
each boat requiring about 200 tons of plates and shapes. 
On October 7 the Carnegie Steel Company advanced its 
rice on plates to 1.45¢. minimum, but this price had 
been quoted by other plate mills for some time. Premi- 
ms of $2 to $3 a ton are readily paid over this price 
for prompt delivery. We now quote % in. and heavier 
plates at 1.45c. minimum, Pittsburgh, for next year, and 
. to 1.60c. for delivery within two or three weeks. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Effective October 7, the Car- 
negie Steel Company advanced its price on steel bars to 

ioc. minimum, and this advance will no doubt be 
adopted by the other steel bar mills. None of them 
can take on new business for this year and any con- 
tracts taken are for shipment in first quarter or first 
half. Very heavy contracts have been placed for first 
quarter and first half. The amount of new business thus 
taken since makers announced their willingness to ac- 
cept contracts at 1.35c. is very much greater than had 
been expected. They are not able to catch up and 
will carry over into next year a good deal of tonnage 
that should have been delivered this year. The bar 
iron mills are also very busy and are back in deliveries 
four to six weeks or longer. We quote stcel bars at 
1.35c. and iron bars at 1.50c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Makers 

steel bars quote $1 extra per net ton for twisting 
bars, 34 in. and larger, and $2 extra for % to &% in. 


nT 
u 
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Hoops and Bands.—The new demand is fairly heavy, 
but most consumers are covered by contracts. All the 
mills are much behind in deliveries, and have their 
product practically sold up for the next three months or 
longer. We quote steel bands at 1.35c., with extras as 
per the steel bar card, and hoops at 1.45c., Pittsburgh, 
for this year and first quarter of next year. 


Sheets.—Practically all mills have adopted the 
change in differentials on galvanized sheets announced 
recently by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 
The new demand continues heavy, consumers being 
anxious to cover their requirements for first quarter 
and first half of next year at present prices. A good 
deal of tonnage has thus been placed with the chances 
that much more will be closed within the next month. 
\ll the sheet mills are running to full capacity, and 
some have practically enough business booked to take 
their entire output up to April 1. Mills that can make 
reasonably prompt deliveries are able to get premiums 
of $2 a ton over regular prices, and two or three mills 
are now quoting 2.25¢c. minimum on No. 28 black sheets, 
and 3.35c. on 28 galvanized. Regular prices are 1.55c. 
to 1.60c, for No. 1o blue annealed; 2.15c. to 2.20c. for No. 
28 black, and 3.30c. to 3.35¢c. for No. 28 galvanized in 
carload and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Jobbers 
charge the usual advances over these prices for small 
lots from store. 


Tin Plate-—A fairly large tonnage has been taken 
by the mills for delivery in first quarter at the $3.60 
price, but makers are pursuing a rather conservative 
policy in such sales, as they do not know what tin bars 
or pig tin will then cost. Specifications against con- 
tracts have fallen off, as it is now close to the end of 
the season, but the mills will likely continue to operate 
to full capacity, making up stock that will be wanted on 
contracts for next year. All the leading mills are run- 
ning practically full; operations having been restricted 
somewhat by the scarcity of labor and of steel. We 
quote $3.66 per base box for 14x20 coke plates, 
'.o.b. Pittsburgh, for delivery over remainder of this 
year and first quarter of next year. 


Shafting—The new demand continues heavy. All 
the makers of shafting have their product pretty well 
sold for the next three months and are still back in 
siipments. A fair amount has been placed for delivery 
'n first quarter. We quote cold rolled shafting firm at 
60 per cent. off in carload and larger lots and 55 per 
cent. in small lots in base territory. 


_ Bolts and Rivets—Another advance of $1 a ton has 
een made in prices of rivets; and we now quote button 
head structural rivets at $1.95 per 100 Ib. base, and cone 
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head boiler rivets at $2.05, in carloads, an advance o! 
about ioc. being charged for smaller lots. The mills 
are flooded with orders, being back in deliveries from 
six to eight weeks or longer. It is probable that an- 
other advance in prices of bolts will be made next 
week. Present discounts are as follows: Coach and 
lag screws, 80 and 12% per cent. off; small carriage 
bolts, cut threads, 75, 10 and 2% per cent. off; small 
carriage bolts, rolled threads, 75, 10, 244, 7% per cent. 
off; large carriage bolts, 70, 10 and 2% per cent. off; 
small machine bolts, rolled threads, 75, 10, 74 per cent. 
off; small machine bolts, cut threads, 75, 10, 5 per 
cent. off; large machine bolts, 70, 10 and 10 per cent. 
off; square hot pressed nuts, blank and tapped, $5.90 
off, and hexagon nuts, $6.55 off. These prices are in 
lots of 300 lb. or over, delivered within a 20c. freight 
radius of maker’s works. 

Spelter—The market is very strong. We quote 
prime grades of Western at 7.45c., equal to 7.57\4c., 
Pittsburgh. A local pipe mill is reported to have con- 
tracted for 200 tons at this price. 


Railroad Spikes.—All the spike mills report the 
booking of more tonnage than they are turning out. 
They are getting steadily further back in deliveries. 
Some makers are not accepting any new orders for de- 
livery before the first quarter. Prices are very strong, 
but unchanged. We quote railroad spikes in base sizes, 
5%4x9-16 in., and also small railroad and boat spikes 
at $1.80 per roo lb., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, for remainder of 
this year and first quarter of 1913. 


Wire Products.—The new demand continues heavy 
and consumers are specifying very freely against their 
contracts. The mills are urging customers to get in 
specifications early, so that they can rush fall ship- 
ments in view of the car shortage, which is expected to 
get worse. It is the general expectation that an ad- 
vance of 5c. to loc. per keg on wire nails will be made 
before this week is out. One leading mill will likely 
withdraw all prices in a day or two. We quote wire 
nails at $1.70 per keg; cut nails, $1.60 to $1.65; galvan- 
ized barb wire, per too lb., $2; painted, $1.70; annealed 
fence wire, $1.50, and galvanized fence wire, $1.80, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, usual terms, freight added to point of deliv- 
ery. Jobbers charge the usual advances over these 
prices for small lots from store. 


Merchant Steel.—Mills expect that shipments this 
month will be much heavier than in September, as the 
new demand continues heavy, and specifications against 
contracts are stili coming in very freely. Prices are 
very strong and we quote: Irou finished tire, 1% to 
¥% in. and larger, 1.30c., base; under % in., 1.40c.; plan- 
ished tire, 1.50c.; channel tire, 4, % and 1 in., 1.80c.; 
1% in. and larger, 1.65c.; toe calk, 1.85c., base; flat sleigh 
shoe, 1.35c.; concave and convex, 1.70c.; cutter shoes, 
tapered or bent, 2.30c.; spring steel, 1.90c.; machinery 
steel, smooth finish, 1.70c., all f.0.b. cars, Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Pipe.—Under date of October 1 the Read- 
ing Iron Company, Reading, Pa., issued a new card on 
iron pipe and is now quoting the same discounts on 
2% to 6 in. lap weld iron pipe, this being an advance 
of one point, or $2 a ton, on 4 in. None of the local 
pipe mills has as yet adopted this card. The new de- 
mand for iron and steel pipe continues very heavy, and 
mills report they are turning down business every day, 
being unable to make the deliveries wanted. No large 
inquiries for line pipe are in the market, but a good 
many projects are talked about, and if only half of 
them develop it will mean a very heavy tonnage of 
large pipe; none of this, however, may be wanted before 
next year. All the mills have their product well sold 
up over the next two or three months, and premiums 
are being offered for prompt deliveries. 


Boiler Tubes.—All the mills making locomotive and 
merchant tubes are sold up for two or three months 
and two of the leading mills are not accepting any new 
business for delivery before first quarter, while the new 
demand for locomotive and merchant tubes continues 
heavy. Regular discounts are being firmly held. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The local market is excited 
and prices on nearly all grades have advanced from $1 
to $1.50 per ton. On Monday a local consumer paid 
$16 for upward of 5000 tons of selected heavy melting 
scrap, and would probably take in more at the same 
price. It is stated that a oot ot of the heavy steel 
scrap and rerolling rails o in the last list of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was bought by a steel concern 
located on its line. -The consumption of steel making 
scrap is heavier than ever known in the history of the 
trade. A heavy demand is experienced for low phos- 
phorus melting stock and for bundied sheet scrap. The 
only dull items are borings and turnings, for which 
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there is not much demand. We note sales of 1000 tons 


of low phosphorus melting stock at about $18; 1000 


tons of wrought iron turnings at about $11; 800 tons 
of borings at $10, and 600 tons of bundled sheet scrap 
at $13.25, all delivered at consumer’s mills. It is stated 
that two local consumers have to-day offered $15.75 for 
very large lots of heavy steel scrap without getting the 
material. Dealers are now quoting as follows, per 
gross ton: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Follansbee, 

Brackenridge, Sharon, Monessen and 

Pittsburgh delivery $15.75 to $16.00 
No. 1 foundry cast 14.25 
No. 2 foundry cast ‘ 13.25 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ mi 

Pittsburgh district , 13.50 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and Franklin, Pa. 16.50to 16.75 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock an 14.50 
Grate bars F 10.25 
Low phosphorus melting F 18.50 
Iron car 3 26.25 
Steel car axles . 18.25 
Locomotive axles, steel : 22.25 
Locomotive axles, iron 8. 28.25 
No. 1 busheling scrap ; 14.25 
No. 2 busheling scrap b 10.25 
Old car wheels me 15.25 
*Cast-iron borings ...+++ 10.00to 10.25 
*“Machine shop turnings - 11.00 to 11.25 
+Sheet bar crop ends .. 16.50 to 16.75 
Old iron rails { 16.75 
No. 1 R. R. wrought scrap 5.25 15.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings 13.00 
Stove plate ; 10.50 


*These prices are f.o.b. cars ; 
burgh district. 
TShipping point. 


consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 


Coke.—The unusual condition prevails of prompt fur- 
nace coke selling fully 5o0c. a ton higher than contract 
coke. This is due partly to the scarcity of coke for prompt 
shipment and partly because some makers have their 
entire output under contract. Sales of fully 10,000 tons 
or more of standard makes of prompt furnace coke 
have been made at $3 to $3.15 at oven. A Youngstown 
steel company paid $3.15 for about 500 tons of spot 
coke. A contract has been made for 5000 tons per 
month of high grade coke for cupola purposes to be 
supplied to a large steel concern at $2.75 per net ton 
at oven. A New York furnace company has con- 
tracted for 5000 tons per month over first half of next 
year at $2.60 at oven. This is carefully selected coke 
to be used in making low sulphur iron. Some furnace 
owners, who have not covered for next year, have in- 
quiries out for a good deal of tonnage. This could 
readily be closed at $2.50 at oven, but most coke mak- 
ers are now holding off, believing the price will go to 
$2.75 or $3 before the first of the year. We quote 
standard makes of furnace coke for prompt shipment at 
$3 to $3.15 and for delivery in the first half of 1913 at 
$2.50 to $2.75 per net ton at oven, but so far no con- 
tracts have been closed at the higher price. Foundry 
coke has sold in small lots for prompt shipment as 
high as $3.25 per net ton at oven. We quote standard 
72-hr. foundry coke at $3 to $3.25, prompt at $2.75 to 
$3 on contract per net ton at oven. 


Chicago 


CurcaGco, Inti., October 8, 1912. 


For the users of finished steel, particularly of struc- 
tural shapes, the market situation grows increasingly 
restricted. In many instances fabricators and workers 
in steel plate will.have to.depend entirely upon material 
out of store to cover work they may take into their shop 
after the first of the year. They are making an effort 
to protect themselves as far as possible by ordering for 
stock, but by far the larger proportion of these orders 
cannot be delivered until the second quarter of the year. 
Some of the mills are accepting new business only in 
the form of stock specifications, while others require 
that contracts be limited to the remainder of this year. 
specifications to be made up by that time. An unprece- 
dented tonnage will be carried over. Already ware- 
house stocks are demoralized, and in some sizes of 
beams and plates there is practically no material avail- 
able in this market. Warehouse prices on bars, plates 
and structural shapes have been advanced $1 per ton. 
Figures for the first nine months of the year indicate 
that the total steel tonnage specified in 1912 will double 
that of ro1r and treble that of 1910. Prices of structural 
shapes and plates have advanced $1 a ton and the mini- 
mum for steel bars is now 1.40c., Pittsburgh. 

Pig Iron.—The local market appears to have re- 
gained jts equilibrium and buying is again on a normal 
scale. That portion of the recent St. Louis inquiry for 
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basic that was placed was distributed in part through 
local agencies and in part to the South. Several sales 
of 500 to 2500 tons of foundry and malleable iron are 
noted. Local furnaces are asking a minimum of $17 and 
some interests are declining orders at less than $17.50. 
For Southern iron the price remains the same as a week 
ago, namely, $13.50 for iron to be delivered throug! the 
first quarter, with an advance of soc. for second quarter. 
Lake Superior charcoal iron, the heavy selling of which 
was continued through September, has been advanced 
to the basis of $18.75, Chicago, with a maximum differ- 
ential of $1.50 per ton above that for other grades. 
Ohio high silicon irons have also been advanced $1 a 
ton. Practically no relief appears in the coke situation, 
and deliveries are far behind shipping instructions. 
Prompt shipment coke is being sold here at prices 
around $3.40, at oven, for Connellsville. We quote local 
irons, f.o.b. furnace, the average switching charge to Chi- 
cago foundries being nearly soc. per ton. Other quota- 
tions are for Chicago delivery. Prices on prompt ship- 
ment are as follows: 


Lake Superior charcoal $18.75 to $19.25 
Northern coke foundry, No. ‘ 18 00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 7 17.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. ; 17.00 
Northern Scotch, No. 1 ; 18.00 
Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and No. s 18.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 17.85 
Southern coke, No. 3 17 35 
Southern coke, No. 16 85 
Southern gray forge 16.3 
Southern mottled 16.35 
Malleable Bessemer 17.00 
Standard Bessemer ‘3 18.00 
Basic 17.00 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 6 per cent. 19.40 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8 per cent. 20.40 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 10 per cent. 21.40 to 22.40 


Rails and Track Supplies—It is reported that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad has finally 
closed negotiations for 1913 rails to the amount of 65,- 
000 tons. The Chicago & Alton is in the market for 
about 8000 tons. It is also known that a large tonnage 
of track fastenings is on the point of closing, following 
which current minimum prices for spikes and track bolts 
are likely to be entirely withdrawn. Quotations on new 
business are all at higher levels. We quote standard 
railroad spikes at 1.90c. to 2c., base; track bolts with 
square nuts, 2.25c. to 2.30c., base, all in carload lots, Chi- 
cago; tie plates, $30 to $32.50 net ton; standard section 
Bessemer rails, Chicago, 1.25c., base; open hearth, 
1.34¢.; light rails, 25 to 45 Ib., 1.25¢.; 16 to 20 Ib., 1.30¢.; 
12 lb., 1.35¢.; 8 lb., 1.40c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


Structural Materia!.—The mill situation with respect 
to structural material is unprecedented. The require- 
ments of large buyers, and in fact almost for general 
consumption in the first six months of the year, are 
being arranged for only with the greatest difficulty. 
One of the leading Western roads, which is planning to 
build 3000 cars and a number of locomotives at its own 
shops in the first six months of the year, is being con- 
siderably embarrassed by inability to place its orders as 
usual, Mill prices on structural shapes have advanced 
to the minimum of 1.45c. Pittsburgh. With the ex- 
ception of 2700 tons of bridge material for the Great 
Northern Railway, awarded to the Wisconsin Bridge 
Company, and 1340 tons for the Ninety-second street 
bridge at Chicago, placed with the Toledo Bridge & 
Crane Company, orders for fabricated steel the past 
week were light and included 650 tons for the Chicago 
& Alton Railway to the American Bridge Company; 
276 tons for the Walker apartment building. Chicago, to 
Noelke-Richards Iron Works; 138 tons for the Parmalee 
Transfer Company’s garage, Chicago, to the Vierling 
Steel Company, and 145 tons for the University of 
Minnesota to the St. Paul Foundry Company. We quote 
for Chicago delivery, mill shipment, on plain shapes 
1.63¢. to 1.83c. 


Warehouse stocks of structural material have been almost 
wrecked by the tremendous demand upon them, and, in some me, 
angles and beams are scarcely to be had. Instances are noted © 
inquiries for structural material amounting to 600 and 800 cons. 
We quote, for base sizes from store. 2.05c. 


Plates.—Plate business for delivery in 1913, of which 
a considerable tonnage has been placed, seems to have 
been taken by the mills, not upon contracts extending 
into next year, but either as spot specifications or 48 
contracts ending with 1912, specifications to be made 
before that time or upon specific orders to cover partic- 
ular contracts made by the consumer. A tremendous 
tonnage will be carried over into next year on the books 
of all the larger mills and deliveries on current specifi- 
cations are apparently impossible before the secon 
quarter. Prices have advanced $1 per ton and we quote 
for Chicago delivery, mill shipment, 1.63c. to 1.83c. 
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e volume of premium business in plates is apparently increasing 
than otherwise, and jobbers whose stocks have been heavily 

ed are paying as much as $4 per ton for prompt shipment, 
j-in. plate is exceedingly difficult to obtain in this market at 
ce. We quote for delivery from store, 2.05c. base. 


Sheets.—Higher prices for both black and galvanized 
ets in this market evidence the increasing scarcity of 
mpt shipment material. Contracts for forward de- 
y can be placed at much better prices. We quote 
Chicago delivery, in carload lots from mill, as fol- 
No. 28 black sheets, 2.38c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
_and No. 10 blue annealed, 1.78c. to 1.88c. 
sheet trade also evidences the important position now occu- 
obbers, an inquiry for 560 tons of sheets being noted. The 
n of jobbers’ stocks is also indicated by an order for 86 
f sheets for which no better delivery than six weeks could 


mised. We quote on sheets from jobbers’ stocks as follows: 
) blue annealed, 2.15c.; No. 28 black, 2.70c.; No. 28 galvanized, 


Bars.—It is no longer possible to obtain steel bars on 
basis of 1.35c. Pittsburgh, minimum quotations now 
iling being $1 a ton higher. For hard steel bars 
re is practically but one local mill in position to ac- 
orders for reasonably prompt delivery, and very 
tle material can be obtained for less than 1.60c. Bar 
n continues to be quoted on the basis of 1.50c. Chi- 
We quote for mill shipment as follows: Bar iron, 
-: soft steel bars, 1.53c. to 1.65c.; hard steel bars, 
to 1.60c.; shafting in carloads, 60 per cent. off; 
L.C.L., 55 per cent. off. 
For delivery from store, we quote soft steel bars, 1.95c.; bar 
1.95c.; reinforcing bars, 1.95c. base with 5c. extra for twist- 
in. and over, and 7¥%c. extra for smaller sizes; 
55 per cent. off. 
Rivets and Bolts.—The retarded deliveries on bolts 
from mill have become so magnified as to necessitate 
litional buying on the, part of many consumers for 
prompt shipment. Rivet users are more fortunate, how- 
ever, and not only are contracts being executed with 
reasonable promptness but individual orders can be 
filled for early shipment by local mills. We quote from 
mill as follows: Carriage bolts up to % in. x 6 in., rolled 
thread, 75-10-7%4; cut thread, 75-10-2'%4; larger sizes, 70- 
10; machine bolts up to % in. x 4 in., rolled thread, 75- 
10-10-21%4; cut thread, 75-10-74; large sizes, 75- 
coach screws, 80-121%4; hot pressed nuts, square 
head, $5.90 off per cwt.; hexagon, $6.55 off per cwt. 
Structural rivets, 34 to 1% in., 1.98c. to 2.08c., base, Chi- 
ago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, 0.10c, additional. 


sizes Y% 


10-5: 


The store trade in bolts has grown into large yey and 
rder for 260 tons of bolts out of store is noted. Out of store 
iote for structural rivets, 2.20c., and for boiler rivets, 2.30c. to 

Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 75-5; larger sizes, 70-5; car- 
bolts up to 4% x 6 in., 75 off; larger sizes, 70 off. 


Old Material.—Prices for scrap continue to advance 
rapidly, but with no marked regularity. Buying is 
somewhat freer and accordingly the volume of material 
moving in the market is larger, although the tendency 
among the gatherers of scrap to hold the material as 
long as possible naturally continues to prevail. Appar- 
ent scarcity of various grades of scrap in the market is 
largely artificial, as dealers’ stocks are normally large. 
We quote for delivery at buyer’s works, Chicago and 
vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as fol- 
iOws: 

Per Gross Ton. 


Old iron waile® . wisbsinesds nde tees Ge in $17.50 to $18.00 
Old steel rails, revelling -.c..ccicccssseus ees 15.75to 16.25 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........++..++ 14.50 to 15.00 


Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 







INSPECTION .. vocccvcecddcncawWeeebeusoessesve dee 24.00 
Old car wheels... cscecoeetesedeviewena ox 15.50to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap ......+eeeeeee05 13.50 to 14.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart...... 13.50 to 14.00 
Shoveling steel. i sivvsccecches dseneerseeee 13.25to 13.75 
Steel axle turmiage. ii ss ddeis weedbivewesar 10.75 to 11.25 

Per Net Ton. 
Iron angles and splice bars........-0+see+: $16.00 to $16.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms 17.50 to 18.00 
Steel angle BESS iiss seneeaseunes 13.00 to 13.50 
Iron car QxiM®. sss carbs cusacuen 22.00 to 22.50 
steel car axles .scveceekawdnccden 17.75to 18.25 
No. 1 railroad wrought ..:..... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought .... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cut forge sisiVeeweccawen 12.75 to 13.25 
Steel knuckles and couplers. 12.50to 13.00 
Steel springy sscwse<cvouca 13.00 to 13.50 
locomotive tires, smooth . 14.00 to 14.50 
Machine shop turnings .. 8.75to 9.25 
Cast and mixed borings . 7.75to 8.25 
No. 1 bushelit’ 34 csweseeccnsdouas veecreee 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 buslbelisty . iycceeescpadens ‘ekvaceee 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings. 9.00 to 9.50 
Boiler pumGhing®. ss scscisceubecsous 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 1 cast. BGEOR. 6. snnantibeceeeeouoe 13.75 to 14.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap .. 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad malleable ..i.....0+. 13.50 to 14.00 
Agricultural wmnlbonble | isiv's be 60 ko kur aabes 11.75to 12.25 
Pipes and Ges ..<.)s«okceumisadevand cas a 11.00to 11.50 


__ Cast Iron Pipe-—The approaching winter promises 
‘ttle in the way of municipal lettings for pipe, but the 
advancing price of pig iron may lead to an earlier buy- 
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ing than usual, particularly of gas pipe. A letting of 750 
tons at Bridgeport, Ill., is reported, and one of 160 tons 
as Minster, Ohio. We quote as follows per net ton, 
Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., $30; 6 to 12 in., $28; 16 in. 
and up, $27, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Wire Products.—The demand has become so heavy 
as to make the question of a sufficient supply of semi- 
finished material important. Wire rods have been ad- 
vanced to $28 per ton as a means toward conserving 
the supply. Prices are decidedly firm, and in some in- 
stances where business is being accepted for 1913 deliv- 
ery an advance of $1 a ton is being asked. We quote 
plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.68; wire nails, 
$1.88; painted barb wire, $1.88 to $1.93; galvanized, 
$2.18; polished staples, $1.93; galvanized, $2.23, all Chi- 
cago. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 8, 1912. 


The demand continues good. Advances continue to 
be made as sellers fill up order books, consumers pay- 
ing the higher prices quite freely. A trifle more for- 
ward business has been placed in finished material, but 
producers of pig iron are still disinclined to quote for 
extended shipment. Foundry iron shows an advance of 
25c. over last week’s minimum and some makes are ex- 
tremely scarce for fourth quarter. Premiums are being 
paid for prompt sheets. Further sales of open-hearth 
rolling billets have been made for first quarter at $28, 
delivered. Coke is scarce and commands much higher 
prices. In old material activity is largely confined to 
rolling mill grades. 


Iron Ore.—Some sellers are still withholding quota- 
tions for 1913. Foreign ore is practically at a standstill, 
prohibitive freights and a scarcity of bottoms restricting 
shipments of European ores. Importations during the 
week include 22,600 tons of Cuban and 4795 tons of 
Spanish ore. 


Pig Iron.—A very fair volume of business has been 
moving in foundry grades, mostly for fourth quarter, 
with some little for first quarter. Producers are keeping 
out of the market as much as possible; trying to confine 
sales to regular customers. Several producers announce 
further advances, some brands of standard eastern Penn- 
sylvania No. 2 X being quoted at $17, furnace, minimum, 
equal in instances to $17.75, delivered here, for fourth 
quarter, and sales have been made on that basis. There 
are, however, a few who will take business from regular 
customers at $17.25 for No. 2 X, the differential for No. 
2 plain being 25c. Cast iron pipe makers continue the, 
most important buyers. One Delaware River consumer, 
who recently purchased 5000 tons of low grade iron, has 
taken 10,000 tons additional, divided among several pro- 
ducers. This grade is now selling at $16, Tonken equal 
to $16.50 to $16.75, delivered. Another pipe maker has 
closed against a recent inquiry for 5000 tons, while still 
another has been taking a considerable quantity, mostly 
in small lots. A Virginia pipe maker bought 3000 tons 
of Virginia low grade, payin $14.50, furnace, for No. 
3. The Baldwin Locomotive Works has closed against 
its recent inquiry for several thousand tons of foundry 
forge for first quarter. Stove foundries have been fairly 
active small lot buyers, one interest closing for 500 tons 
of No. 2 plain. A fair amount of Virginia iron has been 
sold to New England consumers for fourth quarter at 
$15, furnace, for No. 2 X. Rolling mill forge continues 
in fair demand, but is scarce, with $16.75 nominally 
quoted. There has been little movement in basic iron; 
an Eastern buyer recently in the market for 3000 tons 
for Western shipment in the first four months of next 
year bought Valley basic. Eastern basic producers 
have little to offer for delivery the remainder of this 
year, but one maker is offering a small lot at $16.75, 
furnace, equal to $17.50 delivered. Moderate business 
continues to come out in low phosphorus iron, which, 
for standard analysis, is quoted firm at $22, delivered, 
minimum. Additional merchant capacity would go in if 
producers were aot confronted with scarcity and high 
prices of coke and unsatisfactory labor supply. Satis- 
factory ore supplies are hard to get except at materially 
higher prices. The following range of prices is quoted 
for standard brands, delivered in buyers’ yards in this 
district, shipment over the remainder of the year; for 
more extended shipment advances of 25c. to 50c. a ton 
are named: 


Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X foundry. ...$17.25 to $17.75 
East Pennsylvania No. 2 plain.......«.. 17.00 to 17.50 
Vieginle Me. 2% feundey ..0..-5...-..0 : 17.80to 1 
a WP BU occ vc cans bias abkar 17.55 ce 
WTHO cect eveseseseeeesee POET Cee eee eee es 
Basic Gaaenieeal) ctéresnabacsunas ce deverdivnd ocees. A7e 
Standard low phosphorus ..........+ checcestvepeve 
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Ferroalloys.—Foreign makers of ferromanganese 
have generally withdrawn recent quotations for for- 
ward deliveries. In instances $61, seaboard, is quoted, 
although some sellers have not yet announced new 
prices. Very little business is moving in this district, 
although scattered sales of prompt have been made at 
prices ranging around $70, delivered. Little movement 
in ferrosilicon is noted; quotations for 50 per cent. are 
unchanged, although 10 to 12 per cent. furnace ferro- 
silicon has been advanced, now being quoted at $26.30 
to $28.30, delivered in this district. 


Billets.—A considerable volume of business in’ basic 
open hearth rolling billets for first quarter has been 
entered at $28, delivered here. Rolling billets for de- 
livery over the remainder of the year are extremely 
scarce. An active demand for forging billets is noted 
and fancy prices are obtained for early delivery; 
for ordinary forging billets $32, f.o.b. Eastern mill, is 
the minimum quotation. 

Plates.—Mills continue to receive a very satisfac- 
tory volume of business, buyers paying full prices for 
delivery over the remainder of the year. Producers, 
who have been quoting 1.55c. to 1.60c. for business on 
which satisfactory delivery dates are not available, are 
not seeking business aggressively. For January de- 
livery plates have been reported sold at 1.75c., delivered 
in this vicinity. Eastern mills are quoting sheared 
plates at 1.65c. and universal plates at 1.70c. for Octo- 
ber delivery in this district, with $1 advance for No- 
vember and $2 advance for December delivery. 


Structural Material.—Mills are well sold up for de- 
livery over the remainder of the year, although occa- 
sional orders are taken, filling in rollings for early 
delivery. The bulk of the business has been in mod- 
erate lots, producers not being able to take care of 
large tonnages for this year. Quotations are very 
firm at 1.65c. for ordinary delivery, prompt shipments 
from mill stock commanding from 1.80c. to 1.85c., f.o.b. 
mill. 

Sheets.—The demand has been more active, particu- 
larly for prompt deliveries, and Eastern mills able to 
make shipments readily obtain premiums of $2 to $3 
a ton for early delivery. Considerable inquiry for for- 
ward shipments are noted, but few sellers will take 
business on which delivery extends beyond the year 
end. Eastern mills name 1.85c., delivered, for No. 10 
blue annealed, and on lighter gauges readily obtain Yc. 
per pound advance for smooth, loose-rolled sheets. 


Bars.—Prices of iron bars are steadily advancing 
under the continued good demand. Mills are running 
full capacity and in a number of instances obtain sharp 
advances for prompt shipments, in some cases as high 
as 1.60c., mill, being paid. For ordinary shipment 
1.55c. to 1.60c., delivered in this vicinity, is quoted for 
iron bars. Steel bars continue active at 1.50c. to 1.55¢., 
delivered here, but satisfactory shipments are hard 
to get. 

Old Material—While the market is decidedly 
stronger, there has been little movement in heavy 
melting steel, except between dealers, who are buying 
freely to cover contracts. Steel mills are buying only 
small lots available at $14.50 to $14.75, delivered. More 
activity is noted in rolling mill grades, transactions 
being usually at somewhat better prices. _ Wrought 
iron pipe has been sold at $14, as has also No. 1 forge 
fire scrap. Somewhat more activity in car wheels is 
noted at higher prices. Machinery cast also shows an 
upward movement. While buying is not active, the 
market has a stronger tone. The following range of 
prices about renresents the market for deliveries in 
buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points, 
taking a freight rate ranging from 35c. to $1.35 per 
gross ton: 

No, 1 heavy melting steel scrap and crops. .$14.50 to $15.00 

Old steel rails, rerolling (nominal) 16.25 to 16.75 

Low phosphorus heavy melting steel scrap.. 17.75 to 18.25 

Old steel axles 18.50 to 19.00 

Old iron axles J 25.50 

Old iron rails (nominal) a 18.00 

Old car axles of 15.00 

Old car wheels 5 15.00 

No. 1 railroad wrought : 17.00 

Wrought irom pipe a8 14.00 

No. 1 forge fire 3 14.00 

No. 2 light iron (nominal) ‘i 8.50 

Wrought turnings J 12.00 

Cast borings 5 11.25 

Machinery cast , 15.00 

Grate bars, railroad 11.50 

Stove plate 11.50 

Railroad malleable (nominal) -13.50 


Coke.—A sharp advance has occurred in prices of 
both foundry and furnace coke. Sales have been made 
at prices ranging from $3 to $3.25 at oven fer forward 
shipment, while $3.50 has been paid for prompt. 
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Prompt furnace coke has been sold in moderate lois a 
prices ranging between $3.25 and $3.50. Contrac: fyr- 
nace coke for 1913 delivery is now quoted close to ¢ 
For delivery in this district the following rance 
prices, per net ton, about represents the market 


Connellsville furnace coke 5 5 
Connellsville foundry coke ‘i. % 6 
Mountain furnace coke 
Mountain foundry coke 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, October 8, 1912 

Iron Ore.—A number of consumers have not yet se- 
cured all the ore they expect to need and several in- 
quiries are pending for lots up to 25,000 tons, mostly 
of ore for basic iron. Lake shipments in Septerpber 
again passed the 7,000,000 ton mark, making a new rec- 
ord for the month. The total Lake movement for Sep- 
tember was 7,287,230 gross tons, which was only 473,000 
tons less than the August shipments. The movement 
up to October I was 36,338,382 tons, or 1,237,518 tons 
greater than during the corresponding period of 1910 
when the shipment for the year reached 42,600,000 tons. 
While the shipment of the Steel Corporation will show 
some falling off in October, shipments by independent 
producers will be very heavy in this month and Novem- 
ber. The grain movement has fallen off somewhat. so 
that at present there is not a scarcity of boats for the 
handling of ore. An agreement has been reached be- 
tween shippers and the Ohio tax officials that one-sixth 
of the ore on Lake Erie docks on April 1 last shall be 
taxed at a valuation of $2.40 a ton, the remainder of the 
6,000,000 tons on the docks at that date being regarded 
as in transit. The ore companies also consented to pay 
taxes on 1,000,000 tons of ore on docks April 1, 1911, at 
a $2.40 valuation. We quote prices as follows: Old 
range Bessemer, $3.75; Mesaba Bessemer, $3.50; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.05; Mesaba non-Bessemer. 
$2.85. 

Pig Iron.—The demand for foundry grades is not so 
active as during the previous few weeks, but the market 
is very firm, and a further advance in prices is being 
asked. Cleveland furnaces have advanced minimum 
quotations 25c. a ton and are now quoting No. 2 foundry 
at $16.25 to $16.75, at furnace. Sales at the former price 
have been made for both local delivery and out of town 
shipments. A leading Valley interest has advanced its - 
quotation on No. 2 foundry to $16.50, at furnace. Sever- 
al sales are reported in lots ranging from 200 to 1000 
tons and a number of small inquiries are pending. A 
leading sanitary interest has bought a round tonnage of 
Northern iron for its Pittsburgh plant and from 3000 to 
4000 tons of Southern iron for its Louisville plant for 
next year’s delivery. Basic makers appear to be holding 
firmly to their recent quotation of $16. A Cleveland 
interest came into the market in the week for 10,000 
tons of basic for delivery at Sharon, Pa., in the first 
quarter and is reported to have purchased a portion of 
that tonnage at $16. Other basic inquiries include one 
from Pittsburgh for 4500 tons for the last quarter and 
first quarter and one from Canton, Ohio, for spot ship- 
ment. Southern iron is firm at a minimum quotation of 
$13.50, Birmingham. Southern Ohio makers have ad- 
vanced prices on silvery iron to $18 for 8 per cent. sili- 
con and one producer is asking a further advance of $1 
a ton for the first half. For prompt shipment and for 
the first half we quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


Bessemer $17.40 to $17.65 
Basic . 16.65 to 16.90 
Northern No. 2 foundry 16.50 to 16.75 
Southern No. 2 foundry 17.85 to 18.35 
Gray forge 1 
Jackson County silvery, 8 per cent. silicon 


_ Coke.—Prices have advanced and the market is very 
firm, but not many sales are reported. Sellers are ask- 
ing as high as $3 for standard Connellsville furnace 
coke on contract and $3.25 for spot shipment. There 
is some inquiry for furnace coke for November and 
December delivery, but makers are not inclined to quote 
prices, preferring to hold their output with the expecta- 
tion of getting better spot prices. Standard 72-hr. 
foundry coke is held at $3.25 and $3.50 per net ton at 
oven for spot shipment and contract. 


_ Finished Iron and Steel—Prices have stiffened up. 
Nearly all the mills are now quoting steel bars at 
1.40¢c., Pittsburgh, and for plates and structural material 
1.45c. now appears to be the minimum quotation. Prices 
on iron bars have been advanced to from 1.5§c. to 1.65¢. 
at mill. There is no falling off in the heavy demand on 
contracts and there is considerable inquiry for next 
year’s delivery. Some mills that are filled up for the 
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rst quarter are taking business for the second quar- 
- but in many cases mills are making contracts for 
'y half the tonnage asked for. The readjustment 
essitated by the change from practically prompt 
»ment to deliveries three or more months ahead has 
radually been effected, so that conditions are more 
sfactory than a month or two ago. The Eastern 
el Company has advanced its quotation on shapes for 
estern shipment $2 a ton and is now quoting 1.55c. 
mill for early delivery. The American Bridge Com- 
y has taken 16,000 to 17,000 tons of structural ma- 
al for the new steel plant of Corrigan, McKinney 
- Co. Cleveland. The King Bridge Company, Cleve- 
nd. was the low bidder on steel required for the Su- 
rior avenue viaduct in Cleveland. This company bid 
$152.50 a ton on specifications requiring both nickel 
| plain steel and $130.70 a ton for carbon steel alone. 
[he amount required will be 3750 tons in the case of 
ickel-carbon steel and 4375 tons of plain steel. An 
stern company which has been selling forging billets 
this market, is now sold up for the remainder of the 
ir and is quoting forging billets at $33 at mill or 
$24.65, Pittsburgh, for the first quarter. Sheets are 
very firm at regular prices at which some contracts are 
being placed for the first quarter. A local maker has 
.dvanced rivet prices $1 a ton to 1.95c. for structural 
d 2.05c. for boiler for car lots for the remainder of the 
year. For the first half an advance of $3 over these 
prices is being quoted. 


Old Material.—There is considerable inquiry for all 
kinds of scrap and prices on most grades have been ad- 
vanced about 50c. a ton. Little or no heavy steel scrap 
is being offered by local dealers as low as $14. Railroad 
lists that closed last week brought good prices. Much 

the heavy steel scrap is understood to have been 
taken by Valley mills at prices better than $15. Local 
dealers are holding for higher prices and sales have not 
been large. We quote, delivered Cleveland, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Old eteel raila, TeeGUhs so osc kines se ceees $15.00 to $15.50 
Old ivostt. COR. ceasshsceddebiad vebandéke? 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel car. a sali cic Wee c Rew as v9.45 08 80S 18.75 to 19.25 
Heavy melting 60k oss. csen csi eck besides 13.75 to 14.25 
Old cag RURIERA iw ki th Van kak OAs cde eecesaos 13.50 to 14.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over...........+. 22.00 to 22.50 
Agricultural malleable ..........ceeeeacees 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad mallee iscei'sin vo von ce oc heeds c's 13.50 to 13.75 
Light bundled sheet scrap ........seeesee8. 10.00 to 10.50 


Per Net Ton. 


Irom cag GQRaGe ocie'sdwl co as teehee counenees $20.50 to $21.50 
2 


Cost Dorit .. vcs davai kb siesebas died oecen 8.00 to 8.25 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings ...... 8.50to 8.75 
Steel axle SUrnhh, cx weseas cede veurea take 9.00to 9.25 
No. 1 ReeIO 6 dae haae.as ba oe Cease eee 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 rAlirOed WROUMEE oe 0s ssusccdsawsessn 13.50to 14.00 
NO. 2 COQ) kevin sd cdeihicks caucus sedeneaen 12.50 to 13.00 
SHOVE DENG: s vse spe saddektienss Hes eee bebes 10.00 to 10.50 
Bundle $10 SCTE. 066.0 .ciecdp eb ova ewebe oelen 11.00 to 11.50 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Onto, October g, 1912.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Prices continue to advance steadily, both 
South and North, but in the Hanging Rock district 
there is some resale iron that is holding the prompt 
shipment quotation down to $15.50, Ironton, although 
the furnace interests are firm at $16 for any shipment 
this year and a few have advanced to $16.50 for first 
quarter. In the South $14, Birmingham, appears to be 
irmly established for No. 2, as far as the majority of 
lurnaces are concerned, but $13.50 for the last quarger 
s still being done. One producer accepting orders 
on this basis has issued instructions to selling agencies 
to submit all business before final acceptance. Ex- 
perienced iron merchants who have been followihg the 
situation closely predict much higher prices for both 
Southern and Northern iron before the close of the 
year. Inquiries are scarce, but considerable business is 
being booked through salesmen for first quarter ship- 
ment and some for delivery through the first half; 
however, the larger percentage of Tavneees are very 
reluctant about putting out any prices for shipment 
beyond March. Basic iron is even scarcer for nearby 
delivery than foundry grades, and it is rumored that 
« Central Western manufacturer was compelled to pur- 
cnase in another market to fill his requirements for the 
‘orepart of next year. About 4000 tons of Southern 
No. 3 foundry was taken by a buyer in the Middle 
West for first quarter shipment, and a Michigan com- 
pany booked 1300 tons of Lake Superior charcoal iron 
for first half. It is rumored that a sale of 500 tons of 
vessemer 10 per cent. ferrosilicon was made last week 
in the Pittsburgh district below the newly established 
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quotation of $23 at furnace, which is $3 higher than 
the minimum price at this time last week. A central 
Ohio consumer is expected to close for 500 tons of 
malleable for first quarter, and there is a nearby in- 
quiry for the same tonnage of Northern foundry. The 
high silvery irons have taken on a sharp advance that 
may temporarily check buying. Based on freight rates 
of $3.25 trom Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton we 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 foundry and 1 soft. .$17.00 to $17.50 


Southern coke, No. 2 foundry and 2 soft.... 16.75to 17.25 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry............+: 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern coke, No, 4 foundry...........- 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern gray forge ....-seeeseecereeeees 16.00 to 16.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon........... 19.20 to 19.70 
Southern Ohio coke, Na 1.......ceesesces 17.20 to 17.70 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2..........e0e0> 16.70to 17.20 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3.........eeeee0s 16.45 to 16.95 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer......... 16.20 to 16.70 
FORO snc dhedecsenwndveeeeceses 16.70 to 17.20 
Lake Superior charcoal] ....cc.ccsccecceses 19.25 to 19.75 
Standard Southern car wheel ............-+. 25.75 to 26.25 


(By Mail) 

Coke.—Wise County operators, in the past 10 days, 
have booked orders from Southern furnace interests 
for approximately 80,000 tons of 48-hr. coke, to be 
shipped next year. The bulk of this is understood to 
have been taken around $2.50 per net ton at oven; 
and while a small quantity might still be available at 
this figure, the majority of producers are asking from 
$2.69 to $2.80. For spot shipment it is hard. to get 
either furnace or foundry uiedek as it is a difficult task 
for oven operators to take care of contracts on hand. 
In the Connellsville district it is almost impossible to 
obtain correct quotations. A few interests are unwill- 
ing to take less than $2.90 for furnace coke, and there 
are quotations out as high as $3 for nearby shipment, 
but a desirable long time contract at $2.75 per net ton 
at oven would not be turned down by a number of 
producers, Although Pocahontas coke is not keeping 
pace with prices in the other two districts by about 
10c.*a ton, the car shortage in that particular territory 
has caused operators to assume a very indifferent at- 
titude, and as long as the heavy demand for coal con- 
tinues this situation is not likely to be changed. 
Foundry coke is in better demand, but there is con- 
siderable complaint over delayed shipments. Connells- 
ville standard foundry grades are quoted around $3 to 
$3.25 per net ton at oven, and about toc a ton less for 
Wise County and Pocahontas brands. A few spot 
shipment sales of Connellsville 72-hr. coke have been 
made as high as $3.40. 


Finished Material—Recent advances in prices have 
not had any tendency to slacken the demand for .al- 
most all kinds of finished products. The trouble with 
the mills now is in the matter of deliveries, and this 
is especially true on steel bars and structural shapes. 
Mill agencies have instructions to submit all orders 
before acceptance, and it is reported that it is im- 
possible for the mills to take care of old customers 
who are sending in specifications on contracts pre- 
viously made. Prices are very firm. We quote steel 
bars at 1.35c. to 1.40c. and structural material 
around 1.45c. to 1.50c. Pittsbugh basis, but only a de- 
sirable order would be booked at the first named fig- 
ures. Wire nails show considerable improvement. 
Tin plate is strong at $3.60, based on 14 x 20 in. for 
coke plates, Pittsburgh. The local warehouses report 
a steady call for all kinds of finished material. 


Old Material—Although we are not changing our 
quotations this week, the market is very strong, and 
prices'on all grades are expected to advance soon in 
sympathy with pig iron. The foundry demand is ex- 
cellent, and that from the rolling mills is better than 
for over two years. The minimum figures given below 
represent what buyers.are willing to pay for delivery in 
their yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the 
maximum quotations are dealers’ prices f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross Ton. 


Bemdled Gheet OCvO@ «6. cccccccdccsdecccdess $10.50 to $11.00 


2 RE Pe er rr ee ean 14.25to 14.75 
Relaying —_ 50 Ib. and up.......... sees 21.7500 22.75 
Rerolling steel rails ......-.-.sssceceeeves 12.25to 12.75 
ee GONNL. WH: vs vaca Ccdwivepecveden 11.50 to 12.00 
GRR Ge WE ais ob diwddins 00s stone decks 13.00 to 13.50 
Per Net Tow. 
No. 1 railroad wrought .........0cceceeres $11.75 to $12.25 
Cast DOIG ook cvcscceessvesccses ivdacten 7.258t0 7.75 
Deel Ce ok i's v tiend si whewice pirteac cet 8.00to 8.50 
ee eS re oddaeeue seeeee 11.0000 11,50 
DE: BOND 560s o520000¥i bne500K kar couee 7.75to’ 8.25 
aN ee BE ks bikes aso ndbakcke cekdbeode 18.25to 18.75 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside)......... 12.00to 12.50 
pete Gee GUO picciacectsocen net's Aveda 7.75to 68.25 
Malleable scrap ...csccerccccsesorererese 9.50 10.00 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap ............ 7.25to 7.75 
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THE IRON AGE 


Boston 


Boston, Mass., October 8, 1912. 
Old Material—The market is strong, with slight 
price zdvances. The mills are buying freely where they 
can get present prices, but are not placing much busi- 
ness at an advance. Conditions are somewhat influ- 


enced by a tendency to speculate. The quetations giv- 
en below are of prices offered by the large dealers to 
the producers and to the small dealers and collectors, 
per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Boston and other New 
England points, taking Boston rates from eastern Penn- 
sylvania points. In comparison with Philadelphia prices 
the differential for freight of $2.30 a ton is included. 
fill prices are approximately 5oc. a ton more than deal- 
ers’ prices: 
Heavy melting steel -75 to $12.25 
Low phosphorus steel 3.50 to 14.00 
Old steel axles 5 15.00 
Old iron axles 22.50 
Mixed shafting 14.50 
No. 1 wrought and soft steel § 11.75 
Skeleton (bundled) 3 10.50 
Wrought iron pipe 10 25 
Cotton ties ‘(bundled) 75 11.00 
No. 2 light 5 5.00 
Wrought turnings .... 3 8.50 
Cast borings 5 8.25 
Machinery, cast 13.00 
Malleable : 10.50 
Grate bars 7.75 8.00 


Stove plate 8.4 9.00 
Cast-iron car wheels a 13.00 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., October 7, 1912. 
Pig Iron.—Southern manufacturers of pig iron are 
not anxious as yet to sell into the second quarter of 
the coming year. For delivery in the last quarter of 


this year and the first three months of 1913 the quota- 
tions for pig iron have taken on additional strength, 
and $14 is being asked for No. 2 foundry. There is no 
further iron to be had, for immediate delivery or other- 
wise, at $13.50. While inquiries are being received, as 
far as can be learned there has been no extensive busi- 
ness attempted even for the first half of the coming 
year. The pig iron production in the South will have 
to be increased to meet the demand, the accumulated 


stock of iron dwindling rapidly. The belief is 
expressed that if manufacturers would be willing to 
sell for delivery in the second quarter of the coming 
year at $15 there would be some consumers who would 
be willing to trade. The sales in the month of Sep- 
tember were equal to those of August, having been 
above 150,000 tons. One of the larger companies in 
this district is out of the market for delivery in the last 
quarter, but is still accepting business for the first 
three months of the coming year. Another interest is 
handling business right along, but is very careful as to 


the grades of iron being sold. It is understood that 
this company has some large sales booked on lower 
grades of iron and a little apprehension prevails that 
too large promises might be made. Much trouble is 
being experienced in getting cars with which to deliver 
pig iron and kindred products. Crops are beginning 
to move and there is an activity in other lines that 
requires a large amount of equipment. Two blast fur- 
naces to run on foundry iron are scheduled for blowing 
in this month, while one charcoal iron furnace may be 
making iron by the end of this month or early in 
November. Charcoal iron still commands $22 and 


$22.50 and there is a fairly good consumption; in fact, 
the accumulation of this kind of iron is not of much 
concern. There appears to be a friendly spirit among 
the iron manufacturers in the Southern territory, as 
more than once recently one furnace company has 
come to the assistance of another and furnished some 
pig iron to meet the demand promptly. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Birmingham, are as follows: 


No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft $14.00 to $14.50 
No. 2 foundry and No. 2 soft 14.00 
No. 3 foundry 13.25 to 13.50 
No. 4 foundry 12.50 to 13.00 


Gray forge 12.00 to 12.25 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Shipments from local foundries are 
only measured by the ability to get transportation 
facilities. The strengthening of prices a few weeks ago 
has had no disturbing effect on the general market. 
The product is being needed in all directions and pro- 
duction is at the top notch. That the melt this year 
at the cast-iron pipe plants will be the greatest ever 
yet attained is not doubted in the least. Prices are on 
the basis of $25 for 4-in., per net ton. Soil pipe is also 
enjoying a healthy demand at satisfactory prices. 


Coal and Coke.—Coal production in Alabama is 
heavy, the only disturbing element being the car short- 


~ 
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age. The output in Alabama the present year would 
show a decided increase over what it was two years 
ago if the railroads were able to handle the coal mined 
Orders are in hand for a very large tonnage. Coke 
is in good demand, with slight reductions made in 
prices recently. An accumulation is being souglit in 


both coal and coke by some of the larger iron and stee| 


companies for fear that weather conditions may inter. 
tere with operations later on. 


Old Material.—Good prices obtain for old material, 
Old steel material, especially rails, is in demand, with 
plenty of stock on hand to supply it. Prices are as 
follows, per gross ton: 


Old iron car axles $15.50 to $16.00 
Old steel axles 14.00 to 14.50 
Old iron rails 14.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought .50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 10.00 
No. 1 country wrought . 9.50 
No. 2 country wrought , 9,00 
No, 1 machinery j 9.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel 3 10.00 
AIO CUT WHORES. 4 5sac kien othe bawaenes y 10.50 
Light cast and stove plate ° 8.00 
Standard car wheels 11.00 


St. Louis 


Sr. Louts, Mo., October 7, 1912 
Pig Iron.—The chief purchase in pig iron of the 
week was the taking of 10,000 tons for first quarter au | 


some first half delivery by the Commonwealth Steel 
Company, whose inquiry was noted last week. This 
was Northern iron and went at prevailing quotations. 
The largest inquiry out during the week was for 1000 
tons of No. 2 Southern, but there were large numbers 


of inquiries for and purchases of smaller lots. The fea- 


ture of these ‘has been prompt closing, few being out 
more than two or three days. 


Coke.—Very few buyers appear to be willing to 
accept shipment in rack or open cars, insisting on box 


cars, though all classes of rolling stock are short. The 
quotations here at present are $3. for best selected 
72-hr. Virginia coke, while as high a quotation as $3.30 
for best 72-hr. selected Connellsville has been with- 


drawn. The quotation for by-product coke is un- 
changed, but there is very little doing in this. 


Old Material.—The scrap market is exceedingly ac- 
tive with all prices well maintained and many of them 
increased. Steel and rolling mills and foundries are all 
active purchasers and dealers are very optimistic as 
to the future demand and prices. Relaying rails, both 
light and heavy, continue in sharp demand and are very 
hard to get. Lists out during the week to close dur- 
ing the present week are the Missouri Pacific, 17 


tons; Vandalia, 250 tons; Chicago & Alton, 300 tons; 


Kansas City Southern, 300 tons. The Frisco list of 
700 tons last week closed at higher prices than pre- 
viously. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, as 
follows: 

Per Gross Ton. 


$16.50 to $17.00 
14.25 


Old steel rails, less than 3 ft f 15.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, subject to 

inspection 23.50to 24.00 
Old car wheels 2 16.00 
Heavy melting steel scra i 14.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart . 14.50 


Per Net Ton. 


Iron fish plates 13.50 
Iron car axles 2 20.00 
Steel car axles . 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought J 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought j 12.50 
Railway springs ; 12.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth . 14.00 
No. 1 dealers’ forge . 9.50 
Mixed borings i 8.50 
No. 1 busheling 

No. 1 boilers cut to sheets and rings 

No. 1 cast scrap 

Stove plate and light cast scrap 

Railroad malleable .........cseseeees eeneen 

Agricultural malleable 

Pipes and flues 

Railroad sheet and tank scrap 

Railroad —_ bars 

Machine shop turnings 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Heavy purchases con- 
tinue, the demand being general both as to materia 
and the directions from which the request comes. 
Urgent appeals for early shipment continue. In stand- 
ard rails the Wabash closed for 20,000 tons for 1913 
delivery. Part of the Frisco tonnage previously put 
chased has been ordered carried over to 1913, but not 
a very large amount has been thus affected. Track 
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ings are stiffer, being quoted at $1.95, St. Louis, 
ikes and $2.35 for bolts. Light rails are continu- 
heavy demand. Plate deliveries are five months 

to this section. The agricultural and wagon 
sts are busy and are nushing hard for material 
ted for. Car inquiries which come out here 
for 4500 for the Northern Pacific and 100 for the 


uri & North Arkansas. 





Buffalo 
BurFraLo, N. Y., October 8, 1912. 


Pig Iron—As foreshadowed a few weeks ago it is 
becoming known that quite a large tonnage of fur- 
capacity in this vicinity is being devoted to the 
ction of basic with a withdrawal of an equivalent 
ire of production from the foundry trade in conse- 

This withdrawal of foundry iron blast-furnace 

ity happening to coincide with a very sharp in- 
in consumption by foundries, both large and 

|, has operated to bring about a great change in the 
ry iron market. Furnaces in this district are find- 

t almost impossible to meet the demand, being sold 
such an extent that they are unable to accommo- 

e consumers in the full percentage of their offerings 

| in many instances are obliged to refuse to quote on 

» tonnage inquiries and for the smaller inquiries are 
ly making tenders on a minimum portion of the quan- 

inquired for. Malleable pig iron is very scarce and 
almost unobtainable, the exceedingly heavy demand for 
this commodity now in evidence not having been an- 
icipated by producers. Consequently provision for 
necessary ores was not made at furnace. The Susque- 
har furnaces of the Rogers-Brown Iron Company 
have sold a heavy tonnage of molten basic, which it is 
stated will aggregate about 30,000 tons, to the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company. The plants adjoin each other, 
permitting the easy transfer of the metal in a molten 

Prices of all grades have again been advanced 

2 to 50c. per ton, as per schedule quoted below, f.o.b. 

Buffalo, for first half delivery, practically no iron being 

obtainable for delivery during the remainder of the 


year 


na 


+ 
Ss ce. 


N » 1 foundry... 6 tees s ivinpeewacwees ees $17.00 to $17.50 
DX FOUNArY «0. cevecevevseseccsess 3: 16.50 to 17, 
NO. 2 PROGR ‘o0css dticctplvbryade eens eeaeeas 16.25 to 16.50 
No. 3 foumiley cs.. leak cea eh eh ou eae een es 16.00 
Gray 10s06. 365 J58 00 Cesiteee Bhs os ee ee 16.00 
Malleable 6 he ian a9 Mabe ae 16.50 to 17.00 
BaBic wowe cscs ss tens ob be Rae ebwens Cees 17.00 to 17.25 
Charcoal, regular brands and analysis...... 18.75 to 21.25 
Charcoal, special brands and analysis.........+0+..6+ 22.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market is clearly in 
the seller’s favor in all respects and discrimination is 
being shown in the obligations incurred by the mills. 
{here is an increased tendency to enforce the equal 
monthly quota clause of contracts, formerly a dead 
letter when mill conditions were. slack. Unspecified 
portions of monthly allotments are written off 
promptly. Practically all of the selling agencies, in- 
cluding that of the leading interest, have announced 
the withdrawal of the 1.35¢., Pittsburgh, base price on 
bars and small shapes and 1.45c. on structural mate- 
rial and plates and are now putting a minimum of 1.40c. 
on bars and small shapes and 1.50c. on structural ma- 
terial and plates for first quarter delivery. Quotations 
are being rigidly held to the advanced schedules. One 
independent interest which is able to make reasonably 
prompt deliveries in small lots is obtaining even higher 
prices. Warehouse prices are running $10 to $15 per 
ton above mill quotations. The demand for black and 
aivanized sheets is very strong and prices are at the 

int of a further increase. Bids are soon to be called 

r on plans for the Masten Park High School, Buffalo, 
taking 1400 tons of steel, and on revised plans for the 
‘utchinson High School, Buffalo, about 1200 tons; 
‘so for a warehouse addition to the Husted Milling 

‘mpany’s plant, Buffalo, 200 tons and for the Borden 
ondensed Milk Company’s new plant at Sinclairville, 
. ‘. requiring a considerable tonnage. Figures are 
'so being taken by Architects Colson & Hudson for 
the Allen E. Klopp building, Main street, Buffalo, re- 
uring a small tonnage. The Lackawanna Bridge 

mpany, Buffalo, will build the machine shop exten- 
ion of the Pennsylvania General Electric Company, 
“rie, Pa., about 750 tons, and for a new shon for the 
5uffalo Bolt Company at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 100 
ons. The Lackawanna Bridge Company was low bid- 
jer for the steel for the punch shop of the Phoenix 
‘orse Shoe Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Old Material—The market is very strong with indi- 


cations of increasing activity both as regards local 
‘oundry and mill consumption and demand from out- 
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side territory. Transactions of considerable tonnage 
are reported in most lines, with railroad wrought, 
heavy melting steel and malleable in the lead. Prices 
are stiffly held by dealers with advances in a number 
of commodities. We quote as follows per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Renae Wee WOON ik s., ood ok hhce eed basco’ $14.50 to $14.75 


Low phosphorus Stee] ......sesceseeeeeees 17.00 to 17,50 
No. 1 railroad wrought .......cceseesceees 15.50 to 16.00 
No, 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap.... 14.00 to 14.50 
[SiG GUE GEOG oi cca ctesvanoeveeugen sean 16.00 to 16.75 
oo Se er ae eae 23.25 to 23.75 
Cree WORER *..s'os Sednrs Puke uws Oud awe ah 14.75to 15.25 
PONE GROMNOGNe: . 6s dtc ccanscswswecewas 13.75to 14.00 
NS ae eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Locomotive grate bars ......csssevccences 11.75to 12,25 
WIGUEES, PADS cos ve scar creesceccudusecea 10.25 to 10.75 

tn cack ai hes ss eane ne at Ree ene 10.50 to 11,00 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings...... 8.75to 9.00 
Cae CRG, DONE .. 0.45 bee ewuks caevideus’ 8.00 to 8.50 


German Advices Continue Favorable 


Bern, September 26, 1912. 

Quite a number of advances have taken place. On 
the Duesseldorf Exchange last Friday English No. 3 
foundry iron was quoted, delivered at Ruhrort, at 85 to 
88 marks, against 80 to 82 marks previously; English 
hematite at 94 to 97 marks, against 92 to 94 marks, and 
ordinary basic steel bars at 123 to 126 marks, against 
122 to 126 marks. At a recent meeting of bar iron 
makers it was voted to raise bars 5 marks, to take effect 
at once; the market position was pronounced satisfac- 
tory to an extraordinary degree and a further advance 
was declared probable. The West German Cartel of 
iron dealers has circularized its members asking them 
to vote for another increase of 5 marks on bars, plates 
and bands, to take effect October 1. Some of the 
subordinate organizations have already so voted. The 
association controlling commercial screws has decided 


to reduce rebates, equivalent to an advance of 2 to § 
per cent. on different grades, and the rebate on nuts 
has been reduced 5 to 10 per cent. The Eastern and 
Saxon group has just added 15 and 20 marks a ton on 
plain and enameled cast goods. 


The Steel Syndicate Optimistic 

At the monthly meeting of the Steel Works Union 
held today an optimistic résumé of the market position 
was given out. It states that business in semi-manu- 
factured products for home account continues very 
lively. Calls for delivery of material are so urgent that 
in many cases they cannot be met. Foreign consumers 
are sending in specifications very briskly; orders in 
hand for heavy rails are considerably greater than at , 
this time last year; the Prussian State railroads have 
been sending in supplemental orders, with the result 
that their total takings of rails and ties for 1912 are 
75,000 tons greater than for last year, and of other 
products 11,000 tons greater; home business in struc- 


tural shapes has developed satisfactorily, and specifi- 
cations are arriving in good volume, considering the . 
advanced season; the foreign trade in structural shapes 
has continued to expand, and at rising prices; the 
export bookings about the beginning of September 
were considerably above those of a year ago. 


Foreign Bar Buyers Have a Long Wait 


In the Luxembtirg-Lorraine district most works are 
either only selling small lots of bars or are refusing to 
sell at all at present prices, although these prices are 
2 to 2.50 marks better than previously reported. Long 
periods of delivery for bars are es manufactur- 
ers are favoring home buyers, so that foreign contracts 
are only filled within 22 to 26 weeks after specifications 
are received. The pig iron business of the region has 
developed rapidly this year. The August production 
was almost 19 per cent. greater than for August, 1911. 
The local pig iron producers are much pleased with 
the proposal of the Prussian Minister of Railways to 
reduce freights on coal, coke and ores between that 
region and the Rhenish-Westphalian district. 

August shipments of the ship-plate combination 
amounted to 29,000 tons, or 5000 tons more than in 
July. New orders reached 24,000 tons, against only 
6000 tons in July. Heavy work in ship plates will 
evidently continue for a long time, as about a dozen 
big steamers have been ordered by German shipping 
companies this month, : 3 

Germany’s total exports of iron and steel in August 
were 466,141 tons. This was about 20,000 tons more 
than in August, 1911, but it was smaller than for any 
previous month of the year. ‘ ee 

Belgium continues to send in reports of rising 
prices, and detailed market reviews of the Belgian 
situation appearing in the German press represent con- 
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ditions as highly satisfactory. Foreign buying has 
grown more active of late. Some of the mills are 
stipulating delivery dates on bar orders as far ahead 
as into the second quarter of 19:3. A Prague dispatch 
of yesterday says that the Austro-Hungarian Sheet 
Cartel has just advanced the price of black sheets 5 
crowns a ton. ; 


New York 


New York, October 9, 1912. 


Pig Iron.—One large New Jersey foundry interest 
producing furnace castings has bought 5000 tons of 
iron for delivery in the first half of 1913. It is also 
reported that most of the large inquiry of a radiator 
interest, with foundries in Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut, has been covered. This company wanted from 
3000 to 6000 tons of No. 2 X iron and 2000 to 4000 tons 
of 4 to 5 per cent. silicon iron. It is believed that the 
amount taken or about to be closed is more than the 
total of the maximum tonnages mentioned. At the 
moment no inquiries of large size are before the trade. 
The Buffalo interests represented in this market are 
well sold for the first quarter of 1913, and some of 
them have booked nearly all they can ship in the first 
half. One recent sale in the Buffalo district was of a 
considerable tonnage of liquid basic metal, to be deliv- 
ered to a nearby steel works. Buffalo furnaces differ 
in their prices. One interest which has been selling at 
$16.25 to $16.75 at furnace is now asking $16.50 for 2 
per cent. to 2.5 per cent. silicon iron, and $16.75 for 2.5 
to 3 per cent. silicon iron, delivery in the first quarter 
or half of 1913. ‘Some sales of Buffalo iron have been 
made, however, at $17 at furnace for No. 2 X for 
delivery this year. Some further Canadian inquiry 
for Buffalo iron is reported. Evidently foundry opera- 
tions are on a somewhat larger scale, a number of 
requests coming up to furnace companies for the 
anticipation of deliveries. As a rule, however, it is the 
larger buyers that have bought for the first three to 
six months in next year, the small and moderate sized 
foundries having been content to cover as a rule for one 
or two months in the new year. Eastern Pennsylvania 
furnaces that have been quoting $16.50 at furnace are 
now asking $16.75, and one or two producers are quot- 
ing $17 at furnace for iron to be delivered in the first 
half of next year. We quote as follows for Northern 
iron at tidewater: No. 1 foundry, $17.25 to $17.50; No. 
2 X, $17 to $17.25; No. 2 plain, $16.75 to $17. Southern 
iron is quoted at $17.50 to $17.75 for No. 1 foundry and 
$17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2. 


Structural Material.—The minimum for plain struc- 

tural material is now 1.45c., Pittsburgh. Some Eastern 
mills are at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, with deliveries at 8 to 
12 weeks. The strength of the market is such that 
one large consumer, for example, has been instructed 
that finished material protected by option will cost $2 
a ton more if not specified within the next 10 days. 
This is thought to indicate that the large buyer will 
be brought either on a strict level or closer to the 
level of the general market. Fabricators report consid- 
erable activity in building projects, but the situa- 
tion with the railroads has not changed. Competition 
for the building work is narrowed somewhat, owing to 
the: urgency of some of the work, and on this account 
the slowness of settling some of the large building 
movements is viewed with favor by fabricators having 
much work already booked, or who have to wait two 
or three months to get the plain material. Not much 
large work has been closed, this including 400 tons for 
a power house for the Delaware & Hudson at Olyphant, 
Pa., to the Eastern Steel Company, and 300 tons for 
the Erie awarded to the American Bridge Company. 
.One new large project requiring 4000 tons has taken 
definite shape, being the New York Cotton Exchange, 
Marc Ejidlitz & Son, general contractors. The activ- 
ity in the building line is in both loft buildings and 
apartment houses. A lofty garage on West Forty- 
fourth street requiring 1000 to 1200 tons is being fig- 
ured. We quote plain material at 1.61c. to 1.66c., New 
York, mill shipments, and 2.15c. from store. 


Plates and Bars.—In line with the advances in plain 
structural material, the minimum on plates and steel 
bars has been raised to more nearly the average fig- 


ures actually ruling. Prompt business in plates con- 
tinues to be done at $2 and $3 a ton higher than the 
minimum. The prices are, after all, largely for first 
and second quarter of 1913, large consumers in the 
meantime being well covered. Some car business add- 
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ing to the consumption of plates, shapes and bars has 
been placed, but there is still about 15,000 cars in active 
inquiry. The center sill construction for 1000 Laltin 
& Ohio cars has been given half to the Pressed Steel 
Car Company and half to the Ralston Steel Car Com. 
pany; the Haskell & Barker Car Company is to build 
500 flat cars for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: 
the Pullman Company has taken a contract for 4\, 
dining cars for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the 
Lehigh & New England has awarded 500 box cars 
half to the American Car & Foundry Company and 
half to the Standard Steel Car Company; the Presseg 
Steel Car Company is to build 25 motor car bodies 
for the New York Central, Among new car business 
may be mentioned 100 box and 200 gondola cars for the 
Denver Northwestern & Pacific; 100 box cars for the 
Missouri & North Arkansas, and center sill construc- 
tion for the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and the 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern. Demand still con 
tinues heavy for bar iron and bar iron products. We 
quote sheared plates at 1.61c. to 1.66c., New York, and 
universal plates at 1.66c. to 1.71c. Steel bars, 1.s6c. to 
1.61c., New York, mill shipments, and from store 2c.: 
iron bars, 1.50c. to 1.55c., New York, and from store. 
1.90¢. 


lore 


ive 


_ Ferroalloys——The continued declination of some 
English producers to quote prices on 80 per cent 
ferromanganese for American shipment has led to a 
further advance for the alloy, and $61, Baltimore, j 
now the bottom price quoted for next year’s delivery 
There is a scarcity of ferromanganese of all positions, 
although a large tonnage is going into consumption 
against old contracts. There is every prospect for 
heavy placement for next year, but buyers are run- 
ning close in the hope of getting better terms and 
consequently present inquiry is light. Ferromanganese 
for spot or early delivery is quoted from $65 to $71, 
depending on quantity and seller. For. 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon, the price remains at $75, Pittsburgh, for 
carloads, $74 for 100 tons and $73 for 600 tons and up 
Ferrosilicon also is reported scarce, but at the same 
time consumers are not eager to buy as their im- 
mediate needs are covered. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Company was awarded the contract for 850 
tons, placed by Jamestown, N. Y., October 4, at $22.90 
per net ton, delivered. This pipe will probably be made 
at the company’s Buffalo plant. The demand for pipe 
for early delivery keeps up remarkably well, consider- 
ing the lateness of the season. It is still running mainly 
to small sizes. A stronger tendency is observed among 
consumers to place contracts for next year, but so far 
buyers and sellers are somewhat apart as to prices. 
Carload lots of 6 in. are quoted at $24.50 to $26 per net 
ro tidewater, according to the condition of order 
»00ks. 


Old Material.—The market is strong, but conditions 
in the East have not yet reached the same degree o/ 
activity as reported in the Pittsburgh district. Large 
consumers of steel scrap in eastern Pennsylvania art 
apparently well stocked for the present, and some of 
them have lately been receiving shipments a little too 
rapidly as they are requesting dealers to slow up. !t 
is remarkabe that, although reports are current ol! 
dealers paying advanced prices to cover their short 
contracts, a sale of steel scrap was made the past week 
at $14.25, delivered in eastern Pennsylvania. From 
present appearances prices in eastern Pennsylvania 
will have to be advanced or the Pittsburgh district will 
absorb much of the available supply of steel scrap on 
the seaboard. Old car wheels and cast scrap are 
strong. Sales of old car wheels have been made to con- 
sumers at points in western Pennsylvania and to Can- 
ada. Canadian sales have netted $20.50, Montreal, duty 
paid. Dealers’ quotations, per gros§ ton, New York 
and vicinity, are as follows: 


Old girder and T rails for melting 
Heavy melting steel scrap 
Relaying rails 

Rerolling rails 

Iron car axles 

Old steel car axles 

No. 1 railroad wrought 
Wrought iron track scrap 
No. 1 yard wrought, long 
No. 1 yard wrought, short 
Light iron 

Cast borings 

Wrought turnings 

Wrought . pipe 

Old car wheels 

No. 1 heavy cast, broken up 
Stove plate 

Locomotive grate bars 
Malleable cast 


$12.00 to $12.50 
. 12.50 


22.50 
14.50 
23:00 
17.00 
14.50 
13.75 
13.00 
12.50 

5.50 

8,50 

9.75 
12.00 
14.50 
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Higher Prices in the British Market 


Pig Iron Recovers; Semi-Finished Material 
Stronger — Italy After Southern Iron 


(By Cable.) 
MIDDLESBROUGH, ENGLAND, October 9, 1912. 


rromanganese is now quoted at £11 12s. 3d., f.o.b., 
ol, against a minimum of £11 5s. last week. The 
erly meeting of the ironmasters at Birmingham, 
led for October 10, is expected to give a fresh lead 
nditions. 
ly is asking for a big lot of American Southern pig 
‘Semi-finished material is in excellent demand at 
‘ening prices. The United States Steel Corporation 
-kine £6 for sheet bars, c.i.f. We quote as follows: 
Cleveland pig iron warrants (closing Tuesday), 66s. 
against 66s. 7d. one week ago. 
|. 3 Cleveland pig iron, maker’s price, f.o.b. Middles- 
ich, 67s. 6d., a recovery of 3d. to the price of two 
cs ago. 
Steel sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swan- 
sea Valley, £5 17s. 6d. for January-March delivery. 
;erman sheet bars, f.o.b., Antwerp, I10s. 


German 2-in. billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, I05s., an ad-’ 
» of Is. 

German basic steel bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, £6 4s. 

Steel bars, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £7 15s. to £7 17s. 6d. 

Steel joists, 15-in., export, f.o.b. Hull or Grimsby, £7 5s. 


yminal 

German joists, f.o.b. Antwerp, £5 12s. to £5 I5s. 

Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yard, £8 2s. 6d. 
Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, £0 


Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works port, £6 15s.; an ad- 
ance of 2%4s. from last week. 

Tin plates, cokes, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b. 
Wales, 15s. 6d., an advance of 1%4d. from last week. 


The Reaction in Pig Iron—Deliveries of American Steel 
F ostponed 


(By Mail) 
MippLesBroUGH, ENGLAND, September 28, 1912. 


Some pig iron interests have been very skeptical 
ibout the rate of the upward movement, and their 
views have been borne out by the reaction following 
in excited speculation. There has been a good deal of 
irresponsible talk, one tale being that Philadelphia in- 
terests have got 50,000 tons of Cleveland warrants for 
shipment at the psychological moment. This tale is 
utterly untrue, but its dissemination put prices up just 
the same. Local gossip here referred contemptuously 
to butchers and grocers haunting iron brokers’ offices 
with pockets full of cash and putting down margins of 
6s. a ton for a deal in warrants. The gibe was slan- 
derous, no doubt, but it not inaptly illustrated the rag- 
tag character of a portion of the buying. 

Apart from all this, however, things are really very 
good. Ferromanganese is in huge demand and costs 
ire going up owing to dear freights from India, though 
prices are almost sure to be raised again officially. 
Just at present it is hard to know exactly what the po- 
sition of makers is, for in spite of the understanding 
between them all sorts of prices are named, while some 
works will not quote at all even in connection with big 
uantities for delivery over the whole of next year for 
Russia and the Far East. Actually £10 5s has already 
been paid f.o.b. for the United States, while one works 
now quotes £10-15s. f.o.b. and another names £11 c.i.f. 

American agents have sold a little half-finished 
steel, but have turned down business in a number of 
uarters believing that they can get better rates later 
n. Possibly they may, but selling rices today are 
pretty good. Meanwhile one big independent Amer- 

' ‘an steel company has succeeded in postponing its 
October-November shipments until January-March, 
when it anticipates being able to arrange the business 
more comfortably than is possible at present. The 
Germans have booked big contracts in sheet bars at 
‘078. f.0.b., and have taken lines of billets all over the 

untry at 102s. 6d. f.0.b. Antwerp. The shipyards are 
now getting into difficulties through their inability to 
obtain material and some of the vessels on the Clyde 
‘re six months behind their construction program. 
he advance in prices is certainly beginning to be felt 
y shipowners, who are kicking hard against the high 
prices demanded by builders for new tonnage. 
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Metal Market 


New York, October 9, 1912. 
The Week's Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 


Copper, New York. ca——Lead—, ——Spelter—, 
Electro- Tin, New St. New St. 

Oct Lake lytic. New York. York. Louis. York. Louis. 
iden wine 17.87% 17.70 50.45 5.10 4.95 7.65 7.50 
4....... 17.87% 17.70 50.45 5.10 4.95 7.65 7.50 
Deseeees 17.87% 17.70 <ione 5.10 4.95 7.65 7.50 
Te a0ks ue 17.87% 17.70 50.05 5.10 4.95 7.60 7.45 
Duvexeay 17.87% 17.70 49.65 5.10 4.95 7.60 7.45 
Pe cicinewe 17.87% 17.70 50.00 5.10 4.95 7.60 7.45 
Copper is quiet with unchanged but practically 


nominal prices. Tin is dull, but prices continue around 
50c. Lead is quiet but firm at unchanged prices. 
Spelter is a little lower. The better grades oi anti- 
mony have advanced. 


New York 


Copper.—In a market which has been dull for the 
last week or 10 days copper prices have maintained 
their strength. At present not much Lake copper of 
any position is being offered, which in a large degree 
accounts for its strength and price of 17.874%c. There 
was some buying last week, and although the tonnage 
was not large it was sufficient to stimulate the market 
and cause the asking price to go to 18c., especially for 
certain special brands. At the higher figure, however, 
little or no business was done, so far as reported, and 
it is more correct to quote Lake at the nominal price 
of 17.87%c. Electrolytic has undergone little or no 
change and its situation also is largely nominal. The 
Copper Producers’ statement for September, issued 
yesterday, with its showing of a falling off in deliveries 
of 25,481,962 Ib. and an increase of over 16,000,000 Ib. 
in stocks had little effect on prices either at home or 
abroad. The statement is construed as not favorable 
from the viewpoint of the increase of stocks and the 
large production for the month (140,080,819 Ib.) but 
not bad from the viewpoint of the relatively small 
stocks, which even now are far from excessive and 
might well be larger to meet unexpected contingencies. 
The situation abroad is unsettled, with the Balkan 
troubles, of course, as the chief cause. This morning’s 
cable stated that Rio Tinto, one of the important 
speculative copper stocks in London and Paris, had 
declined $15 a share in London, but it must be remem- 
bered that there is wide difference between speculative 
stecks and the metal itself and that the influence of the 
former on the metal is mostly sentimental. The price 
of copper in London this morning was £77 6s. 3d. for» 
spot and £78 5s. for futures. The exports of copper 
this month were 6452 tons. 


Pig Tin.—Consumers are carefully avoiding the tin 
market which consequently has been extremely dull 
for some days. The attitude of users of the metal 
appears to be caused by a belief that prices are too 
high and that if they wait they can do better. There 
does not appear to be any noteworthy buying of spot 
tin, something which has characterized most dull 
periods heretofore. On October 7 there was some in- 
quiry, but no sales were made that could be confirmed. 
The reports from the tin plate mills that there had been 
heavy bookings for next year's delivery would seem 
to indicate a consequent demand for pig tin, but it 
has not as yet materialized, although, of course, large 
quantities of tin are being delivered on contract and 
going into consumption. The price of tin in London 
this morning was £228 10s. for spot and £227 ss. for 
futures. The arrivals this month aggregate 1195 tons 
and there is afloat 3340 tons. 


Tin Plates.—The situation is without change in the 
New York market, which is firm. Reports are that 
the orders of large consumers are being booked freely 
for the first half of next year. 


Lead.—Of the lead situation it can only be said 
that it is firm but dull and practically unchanged. The 
New York price is 5.10c. and the St. Louis price 4.95¢. 


Spelter—The market is fairly firm at slightly lower 
prices and there is a tendency toward dullness. The 
New York price is 7.60c. and. that at St. Louis 7.45c. 


Antimony.—There have been further advances and 
Cookson’s is now quoted at sO taae Hallett’s, 9.50c., 
and Chinese and Hungarian grades at 9.25¢. Recent 
good demand and inquiry have subsided and the market 
is described as rather dull. 
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Old Metals—The market is active. Dealers’ selling 
prices are somewhat higher, as follows: 


Cents per Ib. 


Copper, heavy and crucible 16.50 to 17.00 


Copper, heavy and wire 
Copper, light and bottoms 
Brass, he 


Heavy machine composition 

Clean brass turnings 9.75 to 10.00 
Composition turnings 12.00 to 12.50 
Lead, heavy 4.75 
Lead, tea 4.50 


ewe 


Zinc, scrap 5.75 
Chicago 


Octoser 7.—Although some of the larger producers 
are inclined to accept less than 18c. for certain brands 
of Lake Copper the general market is about as last 
quoted. In other metals nominal changes only are re- 
ported. The general market level is high. We quote 
as follows: Casting copper, 17.75c.; Lake, 17.87%c. to 
18c., in carloads for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to 
¥%c. higher; pig tin, carloads, 51c.; small lots, 53c.; lead, 
desilverized, 5c. to 5.10c. for 50-ton lots; corroding, 
5.25c. to 5.35c. for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 
ib. higher; spelter, 7.70c.; Cookson’s antimony, 10.75c., 
and other grades, 9.75c. in small lots; sheet zinc is $9.10 
f.o.b. La Salle or Peru, IIl., less 8 per cent. discount in 
carloads of 600-lb. casks. On old metals we quote buy- 
ing prices for less than carload lots: Copper wire, cruci- 
ble shapes, 15.50c.; copper bottoms, 14c.; copper clips, 
15c.; red brass, 12.75c.; yellow brass, 10c.; lead pipe, 
4.25¢.; zinc, 5.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 33c.; tinfoil, 39¢c.; 
block tin pipe, 45c. 


St. Louis 


OcToBEeR 7.—Some advances are noted. Lead is firm 
after a recession to 434c. and spelter is strong at 7.45¢c. 
to 7.50c. Lake copper is quoted at 17.97M%c. to 18.22%e., 
with electrolytic at 177%c. to 18%c. Tin is 50.45c. to 
50.70c. Cookson’s antimony is 10%c. In the Joplin ore 
market there was a continuance of the firmness, broadly 
speaking, though there was some recession of zinc 
blende prices. The quotations of the week were strong- 
ly held at the close, the range for 60 per cent. being 
from $57 to $62 per ton, with the choicest lots com- 
manding $65. The price recession has had no effect on 
production, which is being kept up to the maximum. 
Lead ore rose sharply to $68 for 80 per cent., being the 
highest figure in recent years and $2 over the previous 
week’s prices. Calamine sold on a range from $27 to 
$28 for 40 per cent., with the choicest lots commanding 
as high as $36. We quote miscellaneous scrap metals 
as follows: Light brass, 6.50c.; heavy brass and light 
copper, 10.50c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 13¢.; 
pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 32c.; zinc, 4.50c.; lead, 4c.; tea 
lead, 3c. 


. Iron and Industrial Stocks 
New York, October 9, 1912. 


The past week was another period of activity in 
which prices attained high levels, from which there was 
some recession. Cambria Steel and Pennsylvania Steel 
were especially conspicuous in their upward movement, 
retaining their top price. The range on active iron 
and industrial stocks, from Wednesday of last week 
to Tuesday of this week, was as follows: 


Bald. Loco., com... 58%- 58% 
Bald. Loco., pref...106'4-106% 
Beth. Steel, com.... 48%- 51% 
Beth. Steel, pref.... 783g- 79% 
Can, com 433%%- 45% \- 
Can, pref -124% ° 
Car & Fdry., com... 61%- 62% 
Car & Fdry., pref...117%-118 

Steel Foundries 40%- 44% 
Colorado Fuel....... 41%- 43% 
General Electric 182™%-184 


Pressed Steel, com.. 39%- 40% 
Railway Spg., com.. 39%- 39% 
Railway Spg., pref.102%-103 

Republic, com 32%- 35% 
2- 92% 


COM. sss - K% 
, pref....11534-116% 
Westinghouse Elec.. 843%- 8534 
Va. I. C. & Coke.... 68 - 71% 
Gr. N. Ore Cert.... 49%4- 51% Am. Ship, com 59 - 61 
Int. Harv., com 122%4-125% Am, Ship, pref 101%4-102% 
Int. Harv., pref 119%4-120 Chic. Pneu. Tool.... 53 --54% 
Int. Pump, com 27 ¥4- 28% Cambria Steel 50 - 54% 
Int. Pump, pref.... 80%- 81% Lake Sup. Corp 33%4- 34 
Lackawanna Steel... 50%- 53 Pa. Steel, pref 
Locomotive, com.... 43%4- 44% Warwick 
Locomotive, pt 108% Crucible Steel, 
Nat. En, & St., com. 18%- 21 Crucible Steel, pref. 97 
Pittsburgh St., pref Harb. Wk. Ref., com 


Dividends Declared 


The E. W. Bliss Company, regular quarterly, 
cent. on the preferred stock, payable October 1. 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, regu- 
lar quarterly, 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able October 10. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, Ltd., regu- 
lar quarterly, 1% per cent. on the common and 2 per 
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cent. on the preferred stock, both payable October ;; 

The Rhode Island Perkins Horseshoe Company, 
regular quarterly, 1 per cent. on the preferred stock 
payable October 15. 


Personal 


Henry M. Lane, formerly editor of Castings, published 
by the Gardner Printing Company, Cleveland, has estab. 
lished an office and core-testing laboratory in Detroit, 
Mich. To carry on the work he has organized the H. \ 
Lane Company with offices at 18 Piquette avenue, East 
Detroit. Olin F. Flumerfelt, chemical engineer, is asso. 
ciated with Mr. Lane in the company and they will con- 
duct a general foundry and metallurgical consulting engi- 
neering business, making a specialty of core room work. 


Robert S. Alter, secretary American Tool Works Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, will sail from New York October 
12, for a business trip to Europe. 

A. H. Teuchter, president Cincinnati Bickford Tool 
Company, Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio, is absent on a business 
trip to Canada. He will return in time to attend the annual 
meeting of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion in New York. 

Murray Shipley, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, sails from New York October 12, 
for an extended business stay in Europe. 


A. J. Larmon, Rahn-Larmon Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is making a business visit to several Canadian trade cen- 
ters, and will return by way of New York to attend the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association’s annual 
meeting. 


Thomas B. Rogerson, a director of the Dayton Coal & 
Iron Company, whose headquarters are in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, has returned home after an extended business visit 
to the company’s plant at Dayton, Tenn., and to its sales 
offices in Cincinnati, 

Otto H. Falk, Milwaukee, Wis., receiver of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, has -been elected president of the 
3ullock Electric Company, Norwood, Ohio, a subsidiary 
company of the first named. He succeeds Edward D. Ad- 
ams of New York. 


Kern Dodge has returned from a year’s travel abroad 
and announces the opening of an office in the Morris 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., where he will devote himself 
to the engineering and financing of public service prop- 
erties. He was one of the founders of the well-known 
engineering firm, Dodge & Day. His new offices are in the 
suite with the banking firm of William A. Read & Co. 

Fred Krebs, who some time ago resigned as manager 
of sales of the Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., 
was presented with a gold watch and chain by his former 
associates in the sales department. 

W. S. Chase, general sales manager National Acme Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has returned from a three 
months’ vacation tour, which took in the Pacific coast. 


M. E. Barden, formerly with the National Acme Mfg. 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has become associated with the 
Buckeye Twist Drill Company, Alliance, Ohio, as secretary 
and general manager. 

E. G. Buckwell, secretary and manager of sales of the 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, sailed for 
Europe October 5 for a business trip of two months’ dura- 
tion. 

Bertram D. Robinson, who for many years has been 
identified with the pig-iron industry and for the past 
five years has represented B. Nicoll & Co. New York 
City, in. the Eastern States, has severed that connection 
and become engaged with the Whitehead Brothers Com- 
pany, foundry supplies, Providence, R. I. He will cover 
New England, taking the position of the late George S. 
Bullock, who traveled for the company for over 35 years. 

Ernst Krause, of Donauwerk, Krause & Co., Vienna, 
Austria, sailed for Europe October 8, after a stay of s!x 
weeks in this country. He came here to represent the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Austria at the sixth con- 
gress of the International Association for Testing Ma- 
terials, and also the Chamber of Commerce of Vienna 
at the international, meeting of Chambers of Commerce 
at Boston. In departing Mr. Krause said he was pleased 
with his reception in the United States and declared the 
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a most profitable one in point of informative data 
red. 
redman Bent, recently purchasing agent Pennsyl- 
Steel Company, has opened an office at 730 Real 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., and will repre- 
the Treadwell Engineering Company, Easton, Pa., 
‘readwell Construction Company, Midland, Pa., in 
line of castings and construction work, and T. H. 
ngton Company, Baltimore, Md., manufacturer of 
nal boxes and draft gears. Mr. Bent has associated 
him Richard Peters, late vice-president Birmingham 
& Steel Company. 
harles B. Nash, assistant advertising manager of the 
dard Sanitary Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, will again 
nstructor in the advertising class of the local Young 
Men’s Christian Association, having made such a success 
this work last winter, 
T. Buckley, Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, for some 
local representative of Jenkins Brothers, valve and 
king manufacturers, has been transferred to the gen- 
| sales offices of the company in New York City. He 
icceeded in the Pittsburgh office by S. R. Funk, for- 
rly connected with the Philadelphia office. 
lenry A. Butler, of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
mpany, Youngstown, Ohio, has been placed at the head 
the order department. 
S. Jenison, formerly with Henion & Hubbell, Chi- 
has been appointed manager of the pump depart- 
nt of the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd., 
w the exclusive sales agent in Canada for the Goulds 
Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
\lfred Still has been appointed chief electrical engi- 
neer of the mining department of the Algoma Steel Cor- 
on, with headquarters at the Magpie Mine, Ont. He 
formerly electrical engineer of the Lake Superior 
wer Company, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Obituary 


Grorce W. WeLzs, Southbridge, Mass., president Amer- 
in Optical Company, is dead at the age of 66 years. He 
; one of the founders of the company and devoted his 
to building it up from a small beginning to one of the 
largest industries of the kind in the world. He had been 
ident of the Harrington Cutlery Company, Southbridge, 
| was a director of the Warren Steam Pump Company, 

Warren, Mass. He leaves three sons and a daughter. 
BENJAMIN SPEARMAN, president Foundry 
ompany, died at his home in Grove City, Pa., October 1, 
| 48 years. He was prominent in local affairs and a 
ber of the Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh. 
the late J. J. Spearman, for many years president Spear 

in Iron Company, Sharpsville, Pa. 


Bessemer 
He was a son 


“RANK WILSON, senior member of the firm of Wilson 
manufacturers of bone grinding mills, boilers, 
aston, Pa., died September 25. His death will cause 
nterruption in the conduct of the business. 
Joun F. Merrtizi of Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, steel 
hardware merchants, San Francisco, Cal., died Sep- 
tember 29 at his home in Menlo Park, Cal. 
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September Copper Production and Stock 


The Copper Producers’ Association has issued its 
monthly statement for September, which makes the fol- 
wing showing when compared with August: 


ts 





September August 
Pounds. Pounds. 
tock of marketable copper of all kinds on 
! at all points in the United States 
at first of MONEE syns 5 ck Sb ETS hd an ie 46,701,374 50,280,421 
Vroduction of marketable copper in the 
United States from all domestic and 
eign sources in the’ month........... 140,089,819 145,628,521 
iveries of marketable copper in the month: 
For domestic consumption............ 63,460,810 78,722,418 
For expout ”.icsssadtees ds sng iiie nes 60,264,796 70,485,150 
Total pods vba ee eee 123,725,606 149,207,568 
x of marketable copper of all kinds on 
and at all points in the United States 
close of month 6.5.0 sdek suudeeceee 63,065,587 46,701,374 


"he September. production shows a decrease as com- 
pared with the production in August. The latter month 
was exceptional, being the largest on record. Deliveries 
were much lower in September. The net result was an 
increase of the stock by 16,364,213 Ib. 
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Pittsburgh Steel Company's Report 


The Pittsburgh Steel Company has issued its report for 
the year ended June 30, 1912. The income account com- 
pares as follows 























: 1912. 1911, 1910. 
Sales, Oe: «dune bsadunn aa $11,649,149 $11,774,356 $11,670,918 
OND Sdinctanawasee enue 10,337,595 10,507,104 10,415,106 
eer $1,311,554 $1,267,252 $1,255,812 
GDERET IRONING. i xo oc vio n vous 10,019 5,924 28,782 
_ Total income .........2+ $1,321,572 $1,273,176 $1,284,594 
INT a vc neche ees cécdeane 21,185 191,669 369,672 
URES © oa citns cedeseneh $1,300,388 $1,081,506 $914,922 
SIE 56 ha kts oe, cx abi 1,031,117 741,899 479,520 
DEE 2S ci wore cas weed $269,271 $339,608 $435,402 
*Material used and cost of operations (including repair and 


maintenance of plants), selling and general expenses. 


The general balance sheet as of June 30, 1912, com- 
pares as follows: 





Assets 
1912. 1911, 

*Real estate, plant and equipment....... $14,174,085 $13,336,519 
Stucks and subsidiary companies........ 330,000 330,000 
CB asd 6 ease eeeweeeceeececcvensieees 2,985,677 905,938 
Pe PRONON- hg Cawacuvée txkvewtaes 777,942 79,759 
SUOGOCRES TOCSIVEDIS ..ccccuwccvcdbvscees 2,203,080 1,458,509 
RA DUE PONOMERS. ooo Fh cis. ckceeseh ako awkees 864,168 
Material and supplies..........esseeees 2,444,178 2,123,579 
WERE. DROORE | s cor 14% dda canes ss ees.) Laie 6,913 

RO FS Gee vicccévect aden $22,914,962 $19,105,386 

Liabilities 

Pesiateets: Ne iw. cod 0 64e even eaukbc sie $10,500,000 $7,000,060 
Gy MN ey oe es oh caine +6 oe 66 abe 7,000,000 6,000,000 
Subscription receipts on common........ we eees 484,270 
Real estate, bonds and mortgages....... 30,000 30,000 
Time and demand loans............+.+5 466,000 950,000 
PORT WRN ia sc eceacednkeeetess 1,167,101 1,028,866 
DIGIGORES : DEVORE nc ccvcccswvteew ben coe éseent 129,660 
Profit and loss surplus.........+e.seee0. 3,751,861 3,482,589 

COM ay. ons < dase aidakenenewesees ee $22,914,962 $19,105,386 


~*Patent rights are not included. 





The Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va., has 
been organized with a capital stock of $300,000, and pro- 
poses to build a plant for the manufacture of cold rolled 
strip steel and other specialties, to have a capacity of 
about 1500 tons per month. E. T. Weir is president; E. 
W. Mudge, vice-president; S. L. McCormick, secretary, 
and W. B. Dickson, treasurer. Work on the plant will be 
pushed, and it is expected to be in operation in May or 
June. The company is an identified interest to some 
extent of the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Company., S. L. 
McCormick, the secretary, has been connected for some” 
years with the West Leechburg Steel Company, manu- 
facturer of cold rolled strip steel. 


The Manufacturers’ standard for flanged ,fittings, 
which became effective October 1, is published in pam- 
phlet form in a bulletin covering the dimensions of the 
various fittings and templates for drilling bolt holes. A 
copy can undoubtedly be had by addressing W. H. Doug- 
las, secretary, Committee of Manufacturers on Stand- 
ardization of Fittings and Valves, 30 Church street, New 
York. 

The Wheeling Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va., has placed a contract with the Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for electric 
cranes for its new tin plate plant. The order includes 
two 15-ton cranes with 72 ft. span; one 15-ton, with 57 
ft. span; one 15-ton, with 42 ft. span; one 15-ton, with 40 
ft. span, and one 5-ton, with 28 ft. span. 


The Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and its associate company, the Keystone Electrical Instru- 
ment Company, have found it necessary to arrange for 
triple the amount of space after the first of the year that 
they now occupy. These two companies have found a 
very large increase this year in the demand for their 
pyrometers, thermometers and electrical instruments, and 
an increase in their factory has been found necessary to 
keep up with their constantly growing business. 


The H. Koppers Company, Chicago, has been awarded 
an order for by-product coke ovens by the Maryland Steel 
Company, Sparrows Point, Md. The installation wi'l con- 
sist of six 15-ton ovens, and construction will begin this 
month. 
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The Steel Corporation Dissolution Suit 


Hearings at Pittsburgh Begun October 1— 
Tin Plate and Steel Manufacturers and 


Rolling Mill Machinery Makers Examined 


The hearings in the suit of the Government for the 
dissolution of the United States Steel Corporation, ad- 
journed in New York June 19, were resumed in Pittsburgh 
October 1. The hearings are being held in room 309 Fed- 
eral Building, and are expected to last at least six weeks. 

Tin Plate Manufacturers Are Called 

William H. Griffiths, president Griffiths Charcoal Iron 
Mills, Washington, Pa., was the first witness called. He 
was a stockholder in the Washington Tin Plate Company, 
which sold out to the American Tin Plate Company in 1808. 
He said that his company was doing a profitable business 
when it was sold. After the sale he attempted to build 
other mills and had much trouble in getting the machinery 
with which to equip them, but finally obtained it. Among 
others he applied to the Lloyd-Booth Company, Youngs- 
town, which refused to furnish machinery unless he 
would sign an agreement not. to roll any sheet steel, The 
original cost of the Washington Tin Plate Company was 
$92,000 and it was sold for $320,000 in stock of the Amer- 
ican Tin Plate Company, half common and half preferred. 

E. R. Crawford, president McKeesport Tin Plate Com- 
pany, testified that he had been secretary of the United 
States Tin Plate Company, Demmler, taken over by the 
American Tin Plate Company. It was capitalized at 
$500,000 and sold for $550,000. There were 11 mills which 
cost originally about $30,000 each, and the real estate hold- 
ings. were valued- at about $20,000. The holders of the 


stock of the absorbed company were offered the option of ? 


cash or stock and they took the latter on the basis of two 
for one. Asked to estimate the value of the properties 
acquired at that time by the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany, he said that he would value them at about $10,000,000. 

Charles H. Booth, Lloyd-Booth Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, builder of sheet and tin plate mills, told of 
attending a meeting of men engaged in business similar 
to that of his own at Chicago, at which contracts were 
entered into with the American Tin Plate Company where- 
by they were bound not to build mills for others than that 
company. These contracts were lived up to. for a short 
time, when they were suddenly terminated by orders of 
Charles M. Schwab, who was then president of the Steel 
Corporation, This was in 1899. Mr. Booth could not re- 
member what became of the documents after the contracts 
were terminated. 

B. G. Follansbee, Follansbee Brothers Company, gave 
testimony regarding his attendance at meetings of sheet 
and tin plate manufacturers in 1908 and 1909. The meet- 
ings were usually called by telephone or by letter from 
James A. Campbell, of Youngstown. The meetings were 
sometimes called several weeks after a Gary dinner would 
be held in New York. No records were kept of the meet- 
ings. Several days after the meetings the prices would 
be named as then decided on and they would usually re- 
main in force until the calling of another meeting. He 
said that prices would be set following a discussion in 
which everyone would give his opinion as to what they 
should be. Sometimes the prices would not be satisfac- 
tory to all and sometimes firms would be accused of selling 
below these prices, but there was no penalty. His com- 
pany had never refused to sell to anyone and had never 
entered into an agreement to refuse to sell the output. 
After the formation of the Steel Corporation he had some 
trouble getting black plate, but always succeeded in doing 
it. His company made an agreement to assign two brands 
of its goods to the American Tin Plate Company and 
was to receive a reduction in the price of black plate if it 
purchased in certain amounts. He and his associates then 
built a steel plant of their own, but had bought some 
black plate from the Steel Corporation since th# time. 


President James A. Campbell Testifies 
James A. Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet & 


Tube Company, described the first Gary dinner in New 
York in November, 1907. Following that meeting a gen- 


eral committee and three subcommittees were appointed, 
one representing the tin plate and sheet steel manufac. 
turers, one the tube manufacturers and one the makers oj 
billets. The general committee, to the best of his recol- 
lection, was composed of Willis L. King, of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company; E. A. Clarke, of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company; a representative of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company and Charles M. Schwab. He did 
not know the purpose of the appointment of the commit. 
tees until after the dinner and a speech by Judge Gary 
Then he understood that it was to have the different in- 
terests come together to talk over and fix prices. Shortly 
after the dinner he had attended a meeting of manufac- 
turers of sheet steel held in Pittsburgh, which was the out. 
growth of the appointment of the subcommittees. The 
meeting was attended by 90 per cent. of the sheet steel 
manufacturers, and its object was to make stable prices 
in order to protect jobbers, consumers and manufacturers 
Each representative was asked to state the volume of his 
business, conditions, etc., after which a discussion ensued 
and prices were generally understood before the meet- 
ings were over. There was no agreement as to prices, 
either written or verbal; no penalty or restriction as 


to output was mentioned. It was understood that the 
prices named at these meetings’ would be the prices asked 
by all the companies represented until they notified their 
competitors of a change in the scale. Mr. Campbell said 


that some observed the understood prices, while others 


did not; that it was just a mutual understanding that the 
prices set would be maintained. The witness said that he 
understood that the tube and billet subcommittees met for 
the same purpose as the sheet makers. 


Mr. Campbell was then asked regarding rates on ore 


charged his company by the Steel Corporation. He said 
that his company owned mines of its own in the Lake 
Superior district and the ore was hauled by railroads con- 
trolled by the United States Steel Corporation to the Lake 
Superior ports. He testified that his company paid a roy- 
alty to owners of the ore lands of 25 to 30 cents a ton 
and a bonus of $150,000 on ore property which they did 
not buy outright. For the hauling of the ore from the 
mines to the.lake ports his company paid the Steel Cor- 


poration 80 cents a ton from 1003 until about a year ago, 
when the rate was reduced to 60 cents. This rate, he said, 
gave the United States Steel Corporation an advantage 
over him in the market, being an excessive one, and 


a reasonable charge would be 45 cents per ton. His com- 


pany is placed at a disadvantage of $1.05 a ton in the pro- 
ducing of pig iron. 


Julian Kennedy Makes Sensational Statements 


Julian Kennedy, the well-known consulting engineer, 
being called to the stand, said that the Steel Corporatipn, 


by reason of its strong position in the trade, and its low 
cost of making steel, could put its competitors out of busi- 
ness if it desired to do so. 


“Do you regard the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company as a com 
petitor of the Steel Corporation?” he was asked. 

“— do.” 

“Don’t you think it would be difficult for the Steel Corporation 

put this company out of business?” 

“It would be.” 

“Don't you think that this would be impossible?” 

“T do not.” 

“Have you the same opinion in regard to the Pennsylvania Steel 
Compauy, the majority of whose stock is owned by the Pennsy! 
vania Railroad Company?” 

“It would not be able to exist unless the railroad company 
would back it strongly.” 

“How about the Cambria Steel Company ?”’ 

“IT don’t think it could stay alive.”’ 

“Even with the backing of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company?” 

“It just depends on the backing.” 


Mr. Kennedy said that there was no independent com- 
pany existing to-day that could make steel as cheaply 45 
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e| Corporation and added that it could sell $1 a ton 
r than any of its competitors. : 
Severance, attorney for the Steel Corporation, 





t not advantageous to have an abundant ore supply in con- 
vith the ownership and operation of a steel mill?’ 
I think it is.” 
ere not a legitimate profit at each step of the business from 
that the ore is taken from its beds to the time the finished 
is put on the market?” 
I think there is.” 
ll, don’t you think that it would be advantageous to have 
combining all of these features in the manufacture of steel?” 
But I don’t think that the carrier should be a part of 
tem.”’ 
s, I know that, Mr. Kennedy. I read your remarks made 
Washington, but we won’t try railroad rates here; they 
tried by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
es, we will try those rates here,” interposed Judge Dickinson 
1e Government. 
Well, if you do you will have to get different witnesses from 
was the retort of Attorney Severance. 
Kennedy, there not been a large increase 
ral iron business in the past ten years?” 
“Yes, I think so.” 
“Tt is advantageous, is it not, to have the plants of the American 
e Company located around the country?” 
“TI would think so.” 
\nd it would not be very easy to monopolize the business either, 


<ennedy,” 


has in the 


would it?” 


“No, I don’t think it would be very easy to do it.” 
he witness admitted his putting the ore rate at 45 

s before the Stanley Committee was mere guesswork, 

he was not a railroad rate expert. 

Mr. Kennedy, on cross-examination, said that since the 
organization of the United States Steel Corporation he 
had invested his money in outside interests, and had not 
felt any apprehension over the probability of that corpo- 
ration wiping him off the earth. 


Exclusive Machinery Contracts 

James S. Seaman, of the Seaman-Sleeth Company, told 
f entering into a contract with the United States Steel 
Corporation in 1898, engaging his company to make all 
the rolls used by the American Tin Plate Company and 
he American Sheet Steel Company for a term of three 
He testified that it was stipulated in the contract 
that his company was prohibited from making rolls for 
new mills that might be built. He was asked when this 
contract terminated, and he replied that it did not run Jts 


full time. 


years 


“Were the contracts not drawn up March 7, 1902?” 
“IT think it was about that time. They were canceled by the 
United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Schwab called us all to New 
York City and canceled them.” 

The witness was asked if there were not some among 
the foundrymen who did not want to cancel their con- 


tracts and he replied there were. 

\ttorney A. Leo Weil was called. His name had been 
mentioned by a previous witness, who said the contracts 
between the tin plate company and the foundrymen were in 
the hands of Attorney Weil. Immediately upon assuming 
his seat in the witness chair, he said that, inasmuch as he 
nad been the attorney for the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany and American Sheet Steel Company, and was not now 
holding the position, and that the matter about which he 
would likely be asked to testify might affect the interests 
f the companies, he would be compelled to stand on the 
rights of professional privilege and decline to answer any 
juestions that might affect the interests of the companies 
referred to. Attorney Reed, for the United States Steel 
\orporation, waived the rights that the Steel Corporation 
might claim and allowed Attorney Weil to answer, if he 


hose 
\ttorney Corneau, for the Government, then asked the 
‘itness if he knew of the contracts referred to which were 
cported to have existed between the foundrymen and the 
\merican Tin Plate Company, and the foundrymen and the 
rican Sheet Steel Company, and he said that he had 

wn of them, but could not say where they were now. 
‘They were given to me, I believe, but whether they have been 


lestroyed or have been lost I am unable to say. The contracts 
all canceled. I took that of the foundrymen»'to New York 


to the offices of the United States Steel Corporation and there 
contracts were canceled after moté than a week of negotiations 


the foundrymen.”’ 
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“Who participated in the negotiations for the cancelling of the 
contracts?” 


“Officers of the United States Steel Corporation.” 

“Who were the officers of the United States Steel Corporation 
who took part in the canceling of the contracts?” 

“Well, one of them was William B. Dickson, first vice-president, 
and later and finally, Mr. Schwab, the president, joined us.” 


George Alexander Hogg, who is now retired, but who 
was in the foundry business for a number of years, testified 
that his company had made contracts with the American 
Sheet Steel Company and the American Tin Plate Company 
in regard to the making of rolls, but soon after the forma- 
tion of the Steel Corporation these contracts were broken 
on the insistence of President Schwab. One stipulation of 
the contract was not to make rolls for any new mil!s that 
were started thereafter, but they could make rolls for 
any of the companies in existence at the time the contracts 
were made. 

William A. Herron, president Lewis Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, and Henry C. Shaw, vice-president Garri- 
son Foundry Company, testified along similar lines. 


Some Merger Testimony 


J. P. Whitla, Sharon, Pa., attorney for the Sharon 
Steel Company in 1899-1900, told of the merger into the 
United States Steel Corporation of that company in 1900. 
The products of the company were blooms, slabs, billets, 
sheet and tin bars, rods, plain wire, barb wire and wire 


nails. It owned a majority of stock in the Sharon Tin 


Plate Company and the Sharon Sheet Steel Company. 
The owners of the company were offered a good price and 
were glad to take advantage of it because other business 
interests demanded most of their time. He did not believe 
the price of $5,000,000 paid for the Sharon Steel Com- 
pany’s ore holdings was excessive, as it figured out about 
25 tents per ton for the ore in the ground. 

Charles A. Painter, formerly actively identified with 
the hoop industry, told of the formation of the American 
Export Company, organized for the purpose of cultivat- 
ing foreign trade in hoops and bands, and which pre- 
ceded the organization of the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany. Questioned as to why the price of hoops was 
raised following the forming of the American Steel Hoop 
Company, he said the jobbers thought that there was a 


scarcity of billets for the making of the hoops, and every 
jobber rushed in with orders. He told of going to the 


Carnegie Steel Company before the formation of the 
American Steel Hoop Company, shortly before the ex- 
piration of the contract that his company had for billets, 
and of being told that when the contract ran out the Car- 
negie Company would furnish no more billets, as it needed 
all that it could make for its own consumption. He said 
the price paid by the American Steel Hoop Company for 


his company’s mills was about $1,250,000. 

J. P. Brennan, now connected with the Thompson- 
Connellsville Coke Company, but from 1886 to 1896 with 
the McClure Coke Company, said that after the Frick 
Coke Company bought up smaller coke companies in the 
Connellsville regiom it owned 75 per cent. of the coke 
lands in that section. He said that J. V. Thompson now 
owned more coking coal land than the Frick company; 
that the latter controlled not more than so per cent. of 
the southwestern Pennsylvania output, and had no monop- 
oly. 

F. L. Clark, Pittsburgh, retired, formerly president of 
the William Clark’s Sons Company, was asked regarding 
the state of competition among hoop and band makers 
prior to the time of the formation of the American Steel 
Hoop Company. He said that the companies merged into 
the American Steel Hoop Company controlled about 50 
per cent. of the country’s capacity for producing cotton 
ties, about 5 or 10 per cent. of the capacity for making 
common iron bars and less than s0 per cent. of the 
capacity for making hoops and bands. It was brought 
out in the cross-examination that the American Steel 
Hoop Company could have supplied over twice the coun- 
try’s demand for hoops in dull times and that the inde- 
pendent companies making hoops could have produced 
two and a half times the country’s requirements in such 
times; told of: signing contracts ‘not to engage in the 
steel hoop business in the United States with the ex- 
ception of three states. 


H. B. Lupton, Pittsburgh, formerly secretary of! the 
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Oliver Wire Company, testified regarding the conditions 
ruling in the steel and wire industry at the time the 
American Steel & Wire Company was formed. He ex- 
plained that his duties with the Oliver Wire Company 
were largely to smooth out difficulties with customers. 
While he stated that the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany almost entirely controlled the market price of wire, he 
said that its mfluence was not always in the direction of 
advancing prices, as it had in one day lowered the price 
from $3.25 to $2.25 per 100 pounds. 


The Corporation’s Ore Holdings 


W. P. Snyder, Pittsburgh, was questioned regarding 
the ore holdings of the United States Steel Corporation. 
He stated that in his opinion the corporation’s holdings 
are no larger than is demanded by common business pru- 
dence. He stated that the average royalty paid on Lake 
Superior ore from 1896 to 1901 was from 15 to 25 cents 
aton. The highest royalty in that time was 35 cents, paid 
by the Clairton Steel Company. Since 1901 there has 
been an increase to 50 and 75 cents per ton, caused by the 
increased demand for ore genera!ly and the development 
vf furnaces so that Mesaba ore can be used to better 
advantage. In the 90's, he said, furnacemen had not 
learned to handle that ore as advantageously as at present. 

He said that the United States Steel Corporation had 
secured a bargain when it took over the Clairton Steel 
Company, which at the time was in the hands of a receiver, 
and the sale was made with the permission of the United 
States Court. He had also made plans at the time to 
purchase the properties of the Clairton Steel Company, 
but these plans fell through. He gave some testimony 
regarding the billet pool of which the Oliver & Snyder 
Stee! Company was a member in 1899. He did not remem- 


ber the basis per ton on which the pool operated with 
regard to charges for sales made over allotments or for 
allowances from the pool fund to those who did not sell 
up to their allotment. 


Pittsburgh and Vicinity Business Notes 


The Sharon Iron & Metal Company, Sharon, Pa., will 
spend about $15,000 in improvements to its plant which 
will include an electric crane and a stee! magnet, the latter 
for handling scrap in the yards. 

The American Stamping Company, Irwin, Pa., maker 
of milk and ice-cream cans, will move its plant to Wash- 
ington, Pa. The Washington Board of Trade guarantees 
the company a loan of $15,000 for a site and building and 
removal expenses and the company agrees to invest $20,000 
in cash besides its present assets. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Compaty has been awarded a 
medal for its specialized exhibit in accident prevention, 
industrial hygiene and mutuality by the International Ex- 
position of Hygiene at Dresden, Germany. The exhibit 
is now a part of the permanent collection in the Berlin 
Museum of Safety. 

Among the very recent purchasers of Tate-Jones rivet 
forges, built by Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, are 
the E. Keeler Company, Kennicott Company, American 
Bridge Company, Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Com- 
pany, Standard Oil Company, Western Gas Construction 
Company, McMyler Interstate Company and the Lake 
Shore Engine Works. This rivet forge is being shipped 
‘all over the world. 

Among contracts recently secured by the Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, is the construction of a com- 
plete plant for the Olympic Portland Cement Company in 
the state of Washington, requiring about 1000 tons of 
steel; all the steel buildings for the two new blast fur- 
naces of the Pittsburgh Steel Company, Monessen, Pa., 
taking about 1600 tons; a charcoal blast furnace for the 
Standard Chemical Iron & Lumber Company, Parry Sound, 
Ontario, about 500 tons; a 2,000,000-ft. gas holder for the 
Queensborough Gas & Electric Company, Rockaway Park, 
N. Y., about 1500 tons; a 4,000,000-ft. gas holder for the 
Worcester Gas Light Company, Worcester, Mass., 2200 
tons; a 3,000,000-ft. gas holder for the Detroit City Gas 
Company, Detroit, Mich., about 2000 tons; 119 dam gates, 
weighing 13 tons each, for the Mississippi River Power 
Company, Hamilton, IIl.; the rebuilding of a blast furnace 
for the Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md., 
700 to 800 tons; a cast house for the United Steel Company 
at Leetonia, Ohio, 200 tons, and a number of high trans- 
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mission towers, totaling about 1350 tons, besides Other 
smaller jobs. The plant at Leetsdale, Pa., is being oper. 
ated to full capacity in all departments. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company i: 
a new machine shop at East Pittsburgh, 80 x 4 
brick and steel and thoroughly fireproof. Steel , 
and sash will be furnished by the David Lupton’ 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The West Penn Steel Company, Brackenridye, Pa, 
manufacturer of black and galvanized sheets, has added 
three mills, making 10 in all. One of these will roll tip 
mill sizes of sheets and black plate specialties. The new 
mills were built to better balance the melting and rolling 
departments, which are now on about an even basis. 

The Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa, T. J. McGraw. 
resident manager, Park Building, Pittsburgh, has received 
a contract from the W. J. Rainey Company for two 300-hp. 
vertical water tube boilers, to be installed in the Braddock 
coal works at Mount Braddock, Pa. This is the fifth 
repeat order for this type of boiler in that plant. 

W. Harry Brown, producer of high-grade Connells- 
ville coke, South Brownsville, Pa., announces the comple 
tion of his Alicia coke crusher at Alicia, Fayette County, 
Pa. This crusher is of the most improved design: and con- 
struction, with a capacity of 12 cars per day, and will 
crush and screen coke into egg, stove, chestnut and pea 
sizes. The Alicia coke plant has 400 rectangular ovens, 
producing about 25,000 tons per month, of which 6000 
tons will be crushed and screened. Charles F. Colbert, Jr., 
is sales manager. 

The puddling department of the plant of the Wheeling 
Steel & Iron Company at Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
started after an idleness of nearly a year. 

Molders employed in the foundries of the Shenango 
Machine Company, Sharon, Pa., and the Sharon Foundry 
Company, Wheatland, Pa., have had their wages increased 
from $3.35 to $3.75 per day. 

It is reported that E. J. Anglin, some years ago super- 
intendent of the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa., 
is promoting a proposition to build a steel hoop mill at St. 
Louis. 

The National Tube Company states that nothing definite 
has been decided upon in regard to the contemplated addi- 
tions to its works at Lorain, Ohio. It is considering the in- 
stallation of a combination blooming and slabbing mi!! and 
the addition of three or four open hearth furnaces. The 
report as to the purchase of additional land at Lorain is 
incorrect; none has been acquired there for some years past 
and no purchases are in prospect. The company is not con- 
templating any additions or extensions of moment to any of 
its other plants. 

The Reed & Prince Mfg. Company has placed with 
Tate-Jones & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, an order for one of the 
latter’s case hardening furnaces. Orders have also been 
received from the Dain Mfg. Company and the Gary Screw 
& Bolt Company for forging and tempering furnaces. 

The blast furnace of the Sharpsville Furnace Company, 
Sharpsville, Pa., which has been idle for several years, will 
probably blow in this week on Bessemer iron, making from 
150 to 175 tons per day. -Banning, Cooper & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, have been appointed sole agents for the sale of the 
product. 

The next meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation will be held at the Fort Pitt Hotel on Monday 
evening, October 14. Thomas D. West of Cleveland, will 
present a paper on “Labor in the Foundry.” The Enter- 
tainment Committee, of which H. E. Paden of the American 
Steel Foundries, Pittsburgh, is chairman, has prepared an 
interesting programme for the fall and winter meetings. 

No. 8 blast furnace of the Cambria Steel Company, 
Johnstown; Pa., which has been idle for about two weeks 
on account of a serious accident, has resumed operations. 

No. 3 blast furnace of the Carnegie Stee! Company at 
Farrell, Pa., which has been idle since February, was put 
in blast last week. 

Ivanhoe furnace at Paden City, W. Va., idle for over 4 
year, owned by the Carter Iron Company, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, is being repaired and will shortly be put in blast. 
It will be operated on special grades of pig iron, for use 
mainly by the Monongahela Iron & Steel Company, Hays 
Station, Pittsburgh, in the manufacture of high grade 
bar iron and chain iron, the company being an identified m- 
terest of the Carter Iron Company. 
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.merican Iron and Steel Institute 


Recent Additions to the Member- 
ship, Which Is Now Nearly 750 


Secretary James T. McCleary we have the fol- 
names of persons elected to membership in the 
an Iron and Steel Institute at the meeting of the 
f directors held in New York City October 4. The 
n of these names brings the total membership up to 
750; 

William H., assistant secretary, Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
, W. Va. 
W. E., superintendent, Donora Wire Works, American Steel 
Wire Company, Donora, Pa, 
George, general manager, sales, Illinois Steel Company, 
, John C., manager, Kewanee Works, National Tube Com- 
. Kewanee, IIl. 
Be Thomas A., manager, Riverside Works, National Tube Com- 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Leonard T., secretary and treasurer, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
Block, P. D., vice-president, Inland Steel Company, Chicago, IIl. 
B Charles M., sales agent, American Steel & Wire Company, 

Worcester, Mass. . 

ell, Roswell M., treasurer, Standard Horseshoe Company, Bos- 

n, Mass. 

Boynton, Arthur J., superintendent, blast furnaces, National Tube 

Company, Lorain, Ohio. 

Braman, Harry S., superintendent, blast furnace and steel depart- 
t, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Poland, Ohio. 
Brassert, Hermann A., superintendent, blast furnaces, Illinois Steel 

( pany, South Chicago, IIl. 

Brown, Richard T., superintendent, Standard works, Shelby Steel 
lube Company, Ellwood City, Pa. 
Brunner, John, acting inspecting engineer, Illinois Steel Company, 

Chicago, Il. 

Bush, Samuel P., president and general manager, Buckeye Steel 

Casting Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Butler, Henry A., assistant general superintendent, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Camp, James M., chief of bureau of instruction, Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Carhart, Perry E., inspecting engineer, Illinois Steel Company, 


Chicago, III. 
hran, Garrett, wire rope manufacturer, Williamsport, Pa. 
Coey, Stewart C., assistant master mechanic, Youngstown Sheet & 
lube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Coles, T. B., sales agent, American Steel & Wire Company, 30 
Church street, New York. 
Co Howard D., superintendent, skelp rolling mills, National Tube 
Company, Lorain, Ohio. 
Cornelius, Wm, A., manager, National works, National Tube Com- 
pany, McKeesport, Pa. 
Cragin, Geo, A., assistant general sales agent, American Steel & Wire 
Company, Worcester, Mass, 
Crispin, M. Jackson, general manager, United States Metal & Mfg. 
Company, New York. 
Deericks, Joseph C., sales agent, American Steel & Wire Company, 
Church street, New York. 
Deutsch, Samuel, executive committee, Inland Steel Company, Chi- 
ago, Ill. 
thetrich, Louis A., sales agent, American Steel & Wire Company, 
30 Church street, New York. 
Dimn k, Frederick D., J. K. Dimmick & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dunlap, Samuel, assistant auditor, American Steel & Wire Company, 
( leveland, Ohio. 
Dunn, J. Jay, general superintendent, Shelby Steel Tube Company, 
Ellw ood City, Pa. 
Elliott, Charles H., assistant superintendent, blast furnaces, Youngs- 
wn Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Faris, Jacob M., master mechanic, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
ny, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Charles, superintendent, pipe and tube mills; Lorain works, 
National Tube Company, Lorain, Ohio. “9 
Field, William A., general superintendent, South works, Illinois 
Steel Company, South Chicago, Ill. 
W. H., sales manager, American Steel & Wire Company, 
Chicago, Ill, 
e, Joseph N., superintendent, Kewanee works, National Tube 
Company, Kewanee, II. 
Albert H., assistant auditor, Anierican Steel & Wire Com- 
ny, Cleveland, Ohio. 
. H. R, engineer, Continental works, National Tube Com- 
iny, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
\ndrew, general manager, Portsmouth Steel Company, Ports- 
uth, Ohio. 
ler, 1 W., chief engineer, Cambria Steel Company, Johns 
town, Pa. 
“viswold, Howard C., assistant Ginspecting engineer, Illinois Steel 
Company, Chicago, III. 
Tugan, F. Justice, mining engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


( 
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Hamilton, John W. H., consulting engineer, Hamilton & Hansell, 
50 Church street, New York. 
Hansell, Nils V., consulting engineer, Hamilton & Hansell, $0 Church 
street, New York. 
Hazeltine, Benj. F., superintendent, steel works and skelp mill, Na- 
tional Tube Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Heberlein, F., superintendent, Consolidated works, American Steel 
& Wire Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Helander, Axel H., consulting engineer, William Tod Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Hitz, Albert W., superintendent, Newburg wire mill, American Steel 
& Wire Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hock, John A., superintendent, Consolidated works, National Tube 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hoerr, Alex. L., steam and hydraulic engineer, National Tube Com- 
pany, McKeesport, Pa. 
Howard, David C., president, Delaney Forge & Iron Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Humphrys, Ernest S., department. manager, sales department, 
American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, Il. 
Ireland, James D., general manager, ore department, M. A. Hanna 
& Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Johnson, Lewis, department manager, sales department, American 
Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, III. 
Kemp, John E., civil engineer, National Tube Company, Kewanee, 
Ill, 
Kennedy, Wm, W., superintendent, tube and pipe mills, National 
Tube Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Kenney, Edward T., metallurgical engineer, Cambria Steel Company, 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Keyes, Frederick A., sales agent, American Steel & Wire Company, 
30 Church street, New York. 
King, Austin, chief mine inspector, H. C. Frick Coke Company, 
Scottdale, Pa. 
Kirk, Robert C., treasurer, La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio. 
Kiser, John W., president, Phoenix Horseshoe Company, Chicago, 
Ill, 
Knight, C. S., Jr., department sales manager, American Steel & 
Wire Company, Chicago, III. 
Latshaw, Jos. W., manager, Pennsylvania works, National Tube 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. < 
Laughlin, Alexander, president, Central Tube Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Lees, John W., general superintendent, Inland Steel Company, In- 
diana Harbor, Ind. 
Liewellyn, Frank J., division contract manager, American Bridge 
Company of New York, Chicago, III. 
Liewellyn, Paul P., Interstate Iron & Steel Company, East Chicago, 
Til. 
Lorenz, F., superintendent, H. P. works, American Steel & Wire 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lynch, Henry B., superintendent, galvanizing plant, National Tube 
Company, McKeesport, Pa. 
Mark, Anson, pipe manufacturer, Chicago, Ill. 
Marshall, Chas. D., president, McClintic-Marshall Construction Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mathews, John A., manager, Halcomb Steel Company, Syracuse, 
a Xs 
Mathias, David R., general superintendent, Joliet works, Illinois 
Steel Company, Joliet, Hl. 
McCleary, Elmer T., assistant superintendent, biast furnaces, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
McCulloch, John A., engineer, galvanizing works, National Tube 
Company, McKeesport, Pa. 

MacDonald, Duncan C., district purchasing agent, American Steel 
& Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. 

McElhany, Chas. B., manager, wire sales, Cambria Steel Company, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Mcllvain, Edward M., president, Lehigh Coke Company, 72 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Meblhorn, Wm. M., general superintendent, Eastern Steel Com- 
pany, Pottsville, Pa. 

Mercur, Robert J., vice-president, Standard Iron Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada. 

Mowat, Oliver M., superintendent, coupling department, National 
Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa. 

Neckerman, Wm. M., superintendent, tube department, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Newton, Peter A., assistant general superintendent, South Chicago 
works, Illinois Steel Company, South Chicago, Il. 

Nieman, Chas. F., president and treasurer, Parkesburg Iron & Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nullmeyer, Frank H., superintendent, rod and wire department, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

O’Cofihor, Harry, superintendent, North and South works, Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, DeKalb, Iii. 

Offutt, John W., superintendent, Shelby Steel Tube Company, Ell- 
wood City, Pa. 

O’Keefe, John, superintendent, American Steel & Wire Company, 
Sharon, Pa. 

Osborne,’ ‘Chas. G., metallurgical engineer, Illinois Steel Company, 
South Chicago, II. 

Patton, Albert, superintendent, steel works department, National 
Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa. 
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Pratt, Ralph H., sales agent, American Steel & Wire Company, 30 
Church street, New York. 

Pringle, Oscar L., assistant to superintendent, blast furnaces, Na- 
tional Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa. 

Putnam, Chas. H., American Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Reilly, Wm. C., general superintendent, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Rosenkranz, Max, mechanical engineer, Continental works, National 
Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Russell, David A., chief chemist, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Schumo, Elmer M., metallurgist, William Wharton, Jr., Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Simpers, Thomas W., manager 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Skewis, Jos. R., Jr., master mechanic, National Tube Company, Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. 

Skinner, Orville C., assistant superintendent, Standard Steel Works 
Company, Burnham, Pa. 

Souder, Harrison, general superintendent, Cornwall Ore Bank Com- 
pany, Cornwall, Pa, 

Stevenson, Malcolm R., superintendent, blast 
National Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa. 

Stoughton, Bradley, consulting metallurgical engineer, 165 Broadway, 
New York. 

Suppes, Max, manager, 
Lorain, Ohio. 

Taylor, William W., vice-president and general manager, Oriskany 
Ore & Iron Corporation, Lynchburg, Va. 

Timmins, George, manager, National Tube 
works, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Totten, Wm. J., assistant 
Company, Chicago, III. 

Underwood, Laurence H., superintendent, blast furnaces, Riverside 
works, National Tube Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Waterman, Fred W., mechanical engineer, Lorain works, National 
Tube Company, Lorain, Ohio. 

Weaver, A. T., department sales manager, American Steel & Wire 
Company, Chicago, III. 

Westfall, Harry D., secretary, La, Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, 
Ohio. 

Wheeldon, J., superintendent, Cuyahoga works, 
Wire Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Whitaker, Albert C., president, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

White, H. S., superintendent, 
Braddock, Pa. 

Williams, Edward H., superintendent, blast furnaces, Thomas Iron 
Company, Hokendaugqua, Pa. 

Williams, Idris R., superintendent, steel department and blooming 
mills, National Tube Company, Lorain, Ohio. 

Wilson, James W., superintendent, National works, National Tube 
Company, McKeesport, Pa. 

Witherbee, Silas H., iron mining, Port Henry, N. Y. 

Woods, Thomas, assistant general 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wright, Wm. H., superintendent, coke department, Zenith Furnace 

Company, Duluth, Minn. 


sales, American Sheet & Tin Plate 


furnace department, 


Lorain works, National Tube Company, 


Company, Syracuse 


general manager, sales, Illinois Steel 


American Steel & 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, 


American Steel & Wire Company, 


superintendent, Carnegie Steel 


Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association 
The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association held its 
regular monthly meeting at the Hotel Walton on the 


evening of October 2. Short addresses were made by 
representatives who attended the convention of the Atlan- 
tic Deeper Waterways’ Association, at New London, 
Conn., and that of the American Foundrymen and Allied 
Associations at Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. N. Best, engineer in caloric, New York City, read 
a paper on “The Use of Liquid Fuel in Foundry Prac- 
tice,” with which a large number of lantern slides was 
shown, illustrating installations of fuel oil burning de- 
vices for reverberatory, crucible, heating, annealing and 
forging furnaces. Considerable discussion followed as to 
fuel consumption under various conditions, the use of 
oil burning torches for cupola lighting and oil fuel for 
melting copper, brass and other alloys. 

Announcement was made that at the next meeting a 
motion picture exhibit would be given by Rogers, Brown & 
Co., showing operations in the mining and transporting of 
ore, work at the blast furnace, the production of Bessemer 
and open-hearth steel and the manufacture of finished 
steel products. 


The general sales department of the Titanium Alloys 
Mfg. Company, Charles V. Slocum, sales manager, has 
been removed from Pittsburgh to the works at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. The company will maintain a district sales 
office in the old location, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 
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Newark Foundrymen’s Association 


The first meeting of the season of the Newark Foup. 
drymen’s Association, Newark, N. J., held October 2, was 
addressed by Dr. Richard Moldenke on the subject of 
“Foundry Sands.” Thirty members were present to hear 
the speaker, who gave an outline of the report he submitteq 
to the recent convention at Buffalo of the American Foun. 
drymen’s Association on tests of 80 natural molding sands 
and on 12 mixtures of sand and fire clay. The report can- 
not be regarded as complete, he said, until the heat tests are 
made and the results appended, and this is to be done 

At the business meeting, over which President A. Han- 
nay presided, the Executive "Committee was authorized to 
arrange for the notification of the employees of the mem- 
bers that the association not only urges attendance at the 
class in foundry practice of the Newark Technical School, 
but would offer prizes selected by the committee for the 
most proficient students. George Heggie, instructor of the 
class, was present and asked for the continued co-operation 
of the association. : 

Secretary Arthur E. Barlow announced that the pro- 
gramme of-the season is to be an attractive one and asked 
that all the members work for the growth of the associa- 
tion. George Krouse, of Jersey City, and Alexander Mc- 
Carte, of the Singer Mfg. Company, were elected to mem- 
bership. The meeting was preceded by a dinner. The 
annual meeting and dinner of the association will be held 
in New York City November § and will be followed by a 
theatre party. 


The Sly Company’s Expanding Business 


The W. W. Sly Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which 
recently completed a 40-ft. two-story addition to its build- 
ing devoted to the manufacture of dust arresters and other 
sand blast equipment, is putting in the foundations for an- 
other two-story extension roo ft. in length. Among other 
contracts it is installing for the Scullin-Gallagher Iron & 
Steel Company, St. Louis, Mo., a sand b!ast equipment con- 
sisting of four steel sand blast rooms with dust arresters 
and sand separators, and equipped with Sly No-wear sand 
blast nozzles. It is also installing two steel sand blast 
rooms, complete with dust arresters, for the Wheeling Mold 
& Foundry Company, Wheeling, W. Va.; these rooms are 
12 x 15 ft., and are constructed to be thrown into one room, 
15 x 24 ft., for the cleaning of large castings, a standard 
gauge track passing through the rooms for handling large 
work. 

The company’s exhaust tumbling mill department is 
equally busy, there being more than 80 mills now under 
construction. An installation, consisting of dust arresters 
and 42 exhaust tumbling mills, is being made at the plant 
of Parlin & Orendorf, Canton, II. 


The Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, re- 
ports the receipt of the following orders: For eight stand- 
ard cranes, ranging from 10 to 37% tons, and three special 
open hearth floor charging machines, Edgar Thomson 
works of the Carnegie Steel Company ; three 40-ton cranes, 
with two auxiliary hoists, Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany; 5-ton magnet handling crane, Ashland Steel Com- 
pany ; three 10-ton and one 30-ton standard mill type cranes, 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company; open hearth charg- 
ing machine, Lackawanna Steel Company; four standard 
cranes, ranging from 10 to 35 tons, Thomas works of the 
Brier Hill Steel Company; 75-ton crane, United Electric 
Light & Power Company, New York City; 40-ton standard 
cratie, Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Indianapolis, Ind., now 
building a new plant, has placed a contract with the Rock- 
well Furnace Company, 26 Cortlandt street, New York, for 
a complete installation of oil fired furnaces and ovens. 
The furnaces are the Rockwell over-fired accurate tempera 
ture type and will be used for heat treatment. The ovens, 
car type, will be used for baking asbestos disks. The instal- 
lation, which is a large one, will have a capacity of heat 
treating 1200 tanks a day.. The H. J. Martin Forging Com- 
pany, also of Indianapolis, has contracted with the Rock- 
well Furnace Company for all the furnaces, both heat 
treating and forging, for'the new addition to its plant now 
being built. Oil will be used as fuel. 
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\. & G. Taylor Company Improvements 


N. & G. Taylor Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 

nder construction as an addition to its plant at 

rland, Md., a new tin house, 100 x 300 ft., to be 

4d with machinery and appliances for the manufac- 

tin plates of all kinds. The building is of fireproof 

ction; steel windows with wire glass, manufactured 

Lyster Sheet Metal Company, Philadelphia, Pa., will 

| throughout. The roof is constructed of the Taylor 

ny’s own Target and Arrow brand of tin, laid on 

heathing boards on steel purlins. These sheathing 
constitute the only woodwork used. 

e building will be served through its entire length by 

n Shaw overhead traveling crane operating on a 60-ft. 

\ 3-ton overhead monorail, 128 ft. long, with a 

Shepard electric hoist and conveyor, is being installed to 

sfer finished black plate from an adjoining building, 

railroad tracks and across the yard, to the tinning 

rtment. Orders have been placed for the tinning 

hinery with the A2tna Foundry & Machine Company, 

Warren, Ohio, and it will be driven by direct connected 

Westinghouse motors. The pickling machine is of the 

test three-arm type and will be furnished by the Mesta 

fachine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

\ new power house has been added to the two com- 
nlete electrical units previously used. It will be equipped 
with a 250-hp. Ames extra heavy duty, side crank engine, 
direct connected with a General Electric 150-kw., 225-r.p.m., 
250-volt, compound wound, direct current generator. A 
new General Electric switchboard of the latest design will 
also be installed. A new two-story storehouse for general 
mill supplies and another building to house the mill office 
ind the laboratory have also been erected. 

In the planning of the various improvements particular 
attention has been given to economy of operation and 
facilities for handling the products in the various depart- 
ments. Further additions to increase the open-hearth 
department of the plant are now being considered. 

With the completion of these improvements, the N. & G. 
Taylor Company will be prepared to tin black plate at both 
the Cumberland and Philadelphia plants, while heretofore 


tinning was done at the latter plant alone. The Cumber- 
land plant now comprises a complete works for the manu- 
facture of the steel from pig iron to the finished tinned 
sheet, boxed for shipment. Since 1810 the company has 


been prominent in the tin plate business. Prior to 1892 it 
imported tin plate exclusively, but with the passage of the 
McKinley tariff bill it was among the first to engage in 
the manufacture of tin plates in this: country, transplant- 
ing old-time methods of production direct from its works 
n Wales. From 1892 until the present time its tin plates 
ave been finished at the Philadelphia plant, the Cumber- 
land works being used only for the manufacture of black 
plate. Under the present plan the Eastern business will be 
taken care of at the Philadelphia plant and the Western 
business at the Cumberland plant. Specializing in its par- 
ticular lines, the company is able to furnish either black or 
ited plates to conform with any special analysis. 


} 


(he Dominion Stamping Company’s drop forging plant 
Walkerville, Ont., will be ready for operation next 
mi nth. It will make all kinds of automobile steel forgings. 
ie company now has 175 men employed, and December 1 
Ss expected at least 400 men will be at work. About 
»100,000 worth of new machinery was installed within the 
ist month. Crude oil is used as fuel for the heating fur- 
s. The officers of this company, which is practically 

‘he only concern in Canada making a business of automo- 
sheet metal goods and automobile forgings, are as 
ws: President, treasurer and general manager, John 
_French; vice-president, Harry P. Cope; secretary, 
‘Valter F. Tant; office manager, Robert W. Nette. The 
‘rectors are Messrs. French, Cope, Tant and Fred J. 
‘mstrong of Detroit and Charles J. Montreuil of Walker- 
- ¢. The company has increased its capital stock from 
0,000 to $250,000. A good deal of the stock is owned 
men who operate a plant along similar lines in Detroit. 


Cy 


; Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, will blow in their 
"" furnace at West Middlesex, ‘Pa., about November 1. 
‘ has been idle since June, 1910. 
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Canadian Iron and Steel Production in 1911 


The American Iron and Steel Association, which has al- 
ready published the statistics of pig iron production in Can- 
ada in 1911 (asin The Jron Age of March 7, 1912) now gives 
the statistics of steel ingots and of rolled iron and steel. In 
additional data on pig iron production it is noted that of a 
total of 824,368 tons (against 740,210 tons in 1910) 799,716 
tons was made with coke and 24,652 tons with charcoal, coke 
and electricity. The production of basic iron was 413,303 
tons, against 365,090 tons in 1910, and of Bessemer iron, 
186,274 tons, against 221,494 tons. On December 31 Canada 
had 18 blast furnaces (14 coke and 4 charcoal), of which 
12 were in blast. Two were building. The shipments of 
iron ore from Canadian mines in 1911 were 187,807 tons, 
against 231,623 tons in 1910 and 239,324 tons in 1909. New- 
foundland not being a part of Canada, Newfoundland ores 
are not included. 


Stee! Ingots and Finished Steel 


The production of all kinds of steel ingots and castings 
in Canada in 1911 amounted to 790,871 gross tons, against 
741,924 tons in 1910, an increase of 48,947 tons, or nearly 
6.6 per cent. The production of Bessemer steel amounted 
to 189,797 tons in 1911, against 199,570 tons, and open- 
hearth steel to 601,074 tons, against 542,354 tons. Of the 
total of open-hearth steel in 1o1r 581,222 tons was ingots 
and 19,852 tons castings, against 524,191 tons of ingots and 
18,163 tons of castings. All the open-hearth ingots were 
made by the basic process. 

The following table gives the production of various 
rolled products in the past three years: 


1909. 1910. 1911. 

EE Bev das tee ese eae ceed 344,830 366,465 360,547 
Structural shapes and wire rods 74,136 80,993 76,617 
eee or 36,241 26,642 14,833 
ee ee NO, COC. Ci wcccdcene 207,534 265,711 323,427 
, RR eee eh 662,741 739,811 775,424 


The total production of forged iron and steel by rolling 
mills and steel works in Canada in 1911 amounted to 
about 18,832 tons, of which about 787 tons was iron and 
about 18,045 tons steel. In 1911 the rolling mills and steel 
works in Canada which operated cut nail or wire nail 
factories produced about 652,861 kegs of steel cut nails 
and steel wire nails, as compared with about 327,580 kegs in 
1910, about 374,100 kegs in 1909, and about 298,000 kegs 
in 1908. In 1911 there were 27 works in 6 provinces which 
made steel ingots or castings or rolled iron or steel into 
finished forms, against 24 works in 6 provinces in Igro. 


General Electric Equipment Sales 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., re- 
ports the following: 

The Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is installing a large 2000 kw. rotary converter and three 
735 kva. transformers in its plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

The Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., is 
adding to the electric drive equipment of its plant 47 mo- 
tors, ranging from % to 35 hp. 

The E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa., is 
adding to the equipment of its plant a mew 25,000 cu. ft. 
multi-stage blast furnace blower set. 

The Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., is equip- 
ping its plant with new motor drive and is installing 49 mo- 
tors ranging from 5 to 20 hp. 

The Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is installing two new large units in its power station. The 
apparatus consists of 500 kva. and 3125 kva. Curtis turbo- 
generators. 

The United Iron Works, Joplin, Mo., in arranging for 
electric drive in its plant, is installing 26 motors ranging 
from 1 to 35 hp. with necessary transformers and switch- 
board. 

The Griffin Wheel Company, Chicago, IIL, is equipping 
its plant at Kansas City, Kan., for electric drive and in- 
stailing 28 motors ranging from 5 to 100 hp., with trans- 
formers and switchboard. 

The Youngstown ‘Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is adding to the electrical equipment of its 
plant by the installation of new apparatus consisting of a 
Curtis turbo-generator of 4375 kva. capacity and three 
motors of 300, 500 and 550 hp., respectively. 
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Employees’ Free Life Insurance 


A Plan Recently Put in Operation 
by the Michigan Stove Company 


The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich., put in 
effect in the past summer a plan under which all its work- 
men are given life insurance without cost. The company 
has taken out the insurance under the group plan, married 
men being insured for $500 each and single men for $250. 
It is the second corporation to take out such a policy and 
the first manufacturing company. After a workman has 
been in the company’s employ 30 days his name is put on 
the list of the insured, there being no cost to him and no 
medical examination, and when he leaves the company’s 
employ his name is taken off the insured list. The Inter- 
national Molders’ Journal, commenting on the plan, says: 
“This form of free life insurance, which does not place the 
workman under any financial or other obligation, must 
prove of great practical benefit to the workmen, and it 
should also prove of direct benefit to the firm by attract- 
ing workmen to their plant. From what information can 
be secured this form of insurance would not in any way 
interfere with a law providing for workmen’s compensa- 
tion or in any manner release the firm from its obliga- 
tions to workmen injured or killed while at work, as it is 
a death and not an accident insurance.” 

The notice posted by the company in its various de- 
partments refers to the matter as follows and it is stated 
that already a large proportion of the employees have 
filled out the required blanks: 

“The protection of one’s family in case of his death is 
the gravest concern of every true man. The ordinary cost 
of life insurance, especially in cases of a man near or be- 
yond middle age, is so great as to cause a heavy burden 
upon his income. 

“We have been enabled, under a group plan, to arrange 
for imsurance of all our employees in one of the strongest 
and best companies in the world. 

“After careful consideration, we have decided to fur- 
nish on application and continuously maintain for each 
and every workman in our shops while in our employ, 
entirely without expense whatever to him, an insurance 
policy so that in case of death his family will receive im- 
mediately the sum of money stated below. The premiums 
upon these policies will be fully paid and maintained by 
the Michigan Stove Company without any cost to you, and 
the insurance will cover every man and boy in our plant 


who applies for it. It will be divided into two classes, as 
follows : 


“For all married men the amount of the policy will 
be $500. 

“For all unmarried men and boys the amount of the 
policy will be $250. 

“In case of death to be paid to your family or relatives 
if you are in our employ at time of death. 

“While the annual expense of carrying this insurance 
upon all employees will be quite heavy, yet we feel that 
the protection thus afforded will be highly appreciated by 
all. No physical examination of any nature will be re- 
quired. All employees will be accepted and covered by 
general insurance policy without any exception. A blank 
form will be given you to fill out. Any further informa- 
tion desired will be furnished by applying to Mr. Callan 
in superintendent’s office. 

“We sincerely trust that you and your family will ap- 
preciate this action on our part.” 


Adulterated core-flours were discussed by H. W. Gillett, 
Aluminum Castings Company, Detroit, Mich., in a paper 
before the American Institute of Metals, Buffalo, N. Y., 
September 26. Out of seven lots of flour for core-binders 
obtained from foundry supply dealers, it was discovered 
that only two were unadulterated. Ground oyster shells 
and china clay, the two common adulterants, give a chalky 
white color to the mixture, but the quickest way, he sug- 
gested, to detect adulteration is to place a little of the 
flour on a glass slide, moisten with a drop of solution of 
iodine in potassium iodide, which stains the starch of the 
flour blue and leaves the calcareous or earthy adulterants 
unstained and conspicuous when viewed through the micro- 
scope.’ If, ground oyster shells are present, the addition of 
hydrochloric acid will cause effervescence. 
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The Production of ‘‘ Exothermic Stee|"’ 
High Heat Secured by the Use of Sili- 


cate of Aluminum—Fuel Economies 


Walter O. Amsler, Pittsburgh, has published a leaflet 
describing “exothermic steel,” which is “produced either qj. 
rect from the ore or from metal already reduced by a here. 
tofore unknown exothermic reaction under the conditions 
prevailing in the electric furnace. The flux used to pro- 
duce this exothermic reaction is readily obtainable at low 
prices.” In his description of the process, of which 
George Fogler is the inventor, Mr. Amsler says that it 
“depends upon the exothermic reducing reaction between 4 
metallic oxide and a compound silicate of aluminum by 
which the formation of aluminum oxide takes place. 
Other reagents are added to intensify or accelerate the 
action of the aluminum compound in the flux upon the 
oxygen in the ore or in the metal bath. The usual re- 
agents are feldspar and bauxite, together with a quantity 
of limestone to make a fluid slag.” 

A sectional view is given of an “exhaust furnace” such 
as has been used at the experimental plant at Pittsburgh, 
It consists of a stack furnace with a water-cooled bosh and 
provided with a basic lining at the hearth. The products 
of combustion are drawn off at the top, from which a 
downcomer leads to a cooling tower, into which the gases 
are drawn by an exhaust blower. Instead of the usual 
blast pipes at the tuyeres, oil or gas burners are provided, 


The function of these burners is to provide heat for start- 
ing the exothermic reaction and also to maintain its tem- 
perature, should an excess of carbon bring it below the 
igniting point. The ore is charged at the top through a 
bell and hopper device while the liquid matte is drawn off 


at the bottom at intervals. “Instead of using coke to the 


extent of about 75 per cent. of the ore, but 10 per cent. is 
required in the charge plus the equivalent of about 15 per 
cent. of coke in the shape of oil or gas at the tuyeres, or a 
total of 25 per cent.” Of the later stages of the process 
the author says: 


A peculiar property of the process is that no precipitation takes 
place in the matte furnace as long as fresh gangue is being added 
from the charge. However, when the matte is placed in the open 
hearth furnace and brought up to the usual temperature it will swell 
up into a spongy mass and precipitate the metal. It is then drawn 
into the ladle and disposed of in the usual way. The open hearth 
furnace is prepared before it is charged with sufficient carbon to 
give the desired temper to the metal. The results show that the 
metal in the bath is more uniform in carbon and other constituents 
than the open hearth steel as made at present. The metal lies on 
the hearth as quietly as crucible steel and shows no violent boiling 
The unusual quietness of the metal is also apparent when the metal 
runs into and from the ladle. Piping and segregation of the ingot 
are practically eliminated. This is to be expected, as it has been 
kept away from the oxygen of the air and of the flame and is pro- 
tected by the reducing slag. 


A statement of cost of the direct reduction process 1s 
given based on $3.75 per ton for ore, with limestone at $2 
per ton, coke at $3 per ton, flux at $8 per ton and oil at 3 
cents per ga!. This figures out $12.32 per ton as the cost 
of exothermic steel in ingots. A typical charge is 100 Ib 
of ore, 2.5 lb. limestone, 10 Ib. coke and 1 Ib. of flux. 
Tests of exothermic steel are said to show unusual tough- 
ness in steels of 100 carbon or higher. An elongation 
of 29 per cent. and a reduction of area of 50.1 per cent 
were shown in steel of 112 carbon. The same steel showed 
an ultimate strength 65 per cent. higher than the elastic 
limit and a cold bend of 180 deg. around a 1%-in. pin 
Mr. Amsler says: 


The ability of this steel to meet the requirements of high-duty 
steels at a cost of manufacture less than that of the present steeB 
will probably solve the rail problem, and many others where high 
wearing qualities and resistance to shock are necessary. It is not 
at all unlikely that with structural steels made by this process the 
allowable fiber stress will be raised from 16,000 to 20,000 Ib., with 
its attendant saving in weight and cost. 

* * * The nature of the flux and the process make it par 
ticularly valuable in reducing ores not available commercially for 
the present method. Silicious ores, carbonaceous ores, sulphide ores, 
etc., are readily reduced to very satisfactory grades of steel. The 
process is especially well adapted to the recovery of copper and 
precious metals from low grade or sulphide ores. 


American shipyards turned out 32 steel ships in the 
quarter ended September 30, of 44,312 gross tonnage. 
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Annual Meeting at Milwaukee—National 
Industrial Safety Association Proposed 


, all of its discussions colored by the general con- 

ion of the subject of safety, the Association of Iron 

‘eel Electrical Engineérs, meeting jointly with the 

rative Safety Congress, gave particular attention to 

ject of steel mill illumination and electric welding 

Milwaukee convention held last week. The tend- 

with regard to lighting systems for the steel mill 

to be clearly in the direction of the high power 

ten unit, even to the extent of replacing arc lamps 

on as those in service begin to require repairs. The 

rs and discussions relative to electric welding and in 

trast to oxy-acetylene welding brought out with some 

tinctness that each had a field of special usefulness, that 

f success in specific welding operations as the weld- 

f cast iron has been due to definite mistakes in the 

nduct of the work rather than to anything inherent in 

process, and that this country is gradually following 

rmany in the application of welding to a wider field of 

fulness. 

\t the first session on Monday afternoon, September 

two papers of special interest were presented. The 

by A. E. Handy, Otis Elevator Company, on “Blast 

rnace Tops” called attention to a new type double-drum 

| automatic hoist for skip and bell operation to be 

riven by motor or engine, Although patently of consider- 

interest, the paper brought out little discussion be- 

nd an expression of opinion regarding the merits of 

he device. In his paper on “Power Problems in Steel 

\lills,’ Wilfred Sykes, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

mpany, East Pittsburgh, discussed the various con- 

tions under which the several types of power equipment 
ire each most suitable. 

The New Officers 

The annual dinner in the evening was the occasion 

a general emphasis of the subject of safety. Dr. 

eph A. Holmes, of the Bureau of Mines, speaking on 

“Safety and Industrial Efficiency,” Dr. Lucian W. Chaney 

the Bureau of Labor, responding to the toast, “In- 

lustrial Betterment at Home and Abroad” and R. W. 

mpbell, representing the Illinois Steel Company, dwell- 

ing on the company’s efforts toward safety in the iron 

ind steel industry, laid common stress not alone upon the 

economic value and necessity of safeguarding the em- 

ployee and of improving his physical well-being, but upon 

he necessity for an altruism in industry that would place 

n the employer a large responsibility regarding the 

welfare of the employee. At this dinner the following 

ers of the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical 
ngineers were elected: 

President, C. W. Parkhurst, Cambria Steel Company. 

First Vice-president, E. Friedlaender, Edgar Thomson 


teel Company. 

Second Vice-president, O. R. Jones, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company. 

Secretary-treasurer, James Farrington, La Belle Iron 


Works 

Electric Welding 
he afternoon session of Tuesday, devoted to the con- 
sideration of electric welding, developed a discussion of 
rticular interest, especially that contributed by George 
Hills, of the C. & C, Electric Company, Garwood, N. J. 
paper on “Arc Welding” by J. F. Lincoln outlined 
the essentials of making a weld, namely, a proper bringing 
together of the pieces to be welded, maintaining a weld- 
ng temperature throughout the operation and allowing for 
xpansion and contraction. The paper also presented a 
escription of the Lincoln are welder, a direct-current 
chine. A paper on “Oxy-Acetylene Welding” was 
‘csented by M. S. Plumley. Brent Wiley, Westinghouse 
ectric & Mfg. Company, stated that at their works the 
acetylene welder was used for plate work and thin 
cts, the plain electric are for heavier work and cast- 
and a number of welding machines were installed for 

general replacement of riveters. 
t was pointed out that the difficulty of preserving a 
ing heat in large masses where the conductivity of 
metal is great could be lessened by using a small 
unt of thermit toward the close of the operation. In 
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welding cast iron the use of a high-silicon iron was not 
always sufficient to produce a soft weld, but if in addition 
a proper amount of ferrosilicon were used a satisfactory 
weld would almost certainly result. This is true for the 
operation of building on roll necks and for building up 
roll passes as well as general cast-iron welding. For 
the building on of cast-iron roll necks a current of from 
500 to 600 amperes at from 70 to 80 volts was recom- 
mended. It was also maintained that cast iron under 
shrinkage strains could be welded equally as well as cast 
iron in compression. The welding of manganese steel to 
roll necks was also recommended as good practice, even 
though a greater wear on the coupling boxes resulted. 
Mill Lighting 

The main points brought out on the lighting question 
were as follows: The development of the tungsten lamp 
for industrial lighting has been exceedingly rapid. The im- 
provements in the lamp itself have been paralleled by 
the evolution in the reflectors. Thus far progress has 
resulted almost entirely from the laboratory investiga- 
tions of the lamp manufacturers and the mill engineers, 
electrical included, have been content to accept the results 
without going into an analysis of the science of efficient 
lighting. This situation is changing. The engineer is 
now investigating his own problems of light distribution 
with reference to foot-candles, lumens, horizontal areas, 
shadows and reflections and is seeking the instruments 
and means for doing so in the daily routine of the mill. 


Safety and Welfare 


The Friday session was held jointly with the Cooper- 
ative Safety Congress. A paper on “Dynamic Braking,” 
by R. D. Davenport, Carnegie Steel Company, New Castle, 
Pa., was read. The common inefficiency of mechanical 
brakes on cranes and the dangers resulting from over- 
winding due to ineffective limit stops offer an important 
field for improvement in the interests of safety. The 
paper presented the possibilities of dynamic braking and 
the discussion indicated a confidence in the efficiency of 
this method of control provided the shop discipline is 
such as to prevent employees rendering the brakes or limit 
stops inoperative by blocking out switches. 

R. J. Young, in charge of safety for the Illinois Steel 
Company, gave an illustrated description of the efforts 
toward instructing the foreigner in self-preservation; 
Dr. W. O. Sherman, chief surgeon Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, urged the necessity of competent surgical attend- 
ance and equipment in industry, and presented striking 
figures showing the beneficial results of proper medical 
attention promptly given. In the afternoon Dr. Thomas 
Darlington of the welfare committee of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute presided. By means of lantern 
slides he presented phases of welfare work at the mills, 
furnaces and mines and in the settlements of foreign em- 
ployees. His viewpoint in the endeavor to improve the 
condition of the working masses is not limited to the 
economic phases, but, as he pointedly brought out, in- 
cludes a fundamental moral obligation on the part of 
those who control the industry so to do. 

Movement Toward National Safety Sdciety 

A resolution adopted by the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers and looking toward a perma- 
nent national organization for the promotion of safety was 
considered by the Cooperative Safety Congress with the 
following conclusions: 

1. That a new organization along lines similar to exist- 
ing organizations which make the subject of safety in in- 
dustry a part of their program is inexpedient. 

2. There is need and opportunity for a coordinating 
body of very simple organization which shall serve for 
future congresses and safety exhibits the same as the 
electrical engineers have served in the present case. 

3. That your committee will undertake to act as such 
a National Council for Industrial Safety, adding to its 
number from time to time representatives of such other 
bodies as concern themselves with its problems. 

4. That the National Council will begin at once to 
formulate plans for a 1913 congress in conjunction with 
the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, 

5. That consideration shall at once be given to the 
promotion of an international congress on industrial satety 
at the Pacific Panama Canal Exposition in San Francisco 
in 1915. 
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The Machinery Markets 


The one conspicuous feature of the machinery trade of the country is the unanimity with which all inany{ 
turing and selling centers report conditions as steadily holding good. In New York there has been little chang 
and the outlook is as encouraging as ever. A general improvement is noted in Philadelphia where wid 
machinery in particular is in great demand. The trade is prosperous nearly everywhere in New England : 
the call there for special machinery is necessitating extension of time for deliveries. The Cleveland Bo 
very active with nearly all plants operating to full capacity and an especially notable demand for tenes Th. 
jobbing foundries in Cincinnati are operating to 75 per cent. of capacity as against 60 per cent. two months a 
while machinery manufacturers report business steady. Detroit has experienced better buying from the tae 
mobile makers and others, with prospects plentiful. Some railroad orders have been placed and more ss 
pected in Chicago, where local business has been satisfactory and some good ssales of large tools have been ik 


Se 


A marked improvement is shown in the Central South, 


with power machinery moving briskly. In Birmingham 


the demand has been extra good for hoisting machinery and pumps, while general conditions are satisfactory 


Although no large lists have reached the St. Louis market conditions there conform with the general sit 


uation, 


Orders for irrigation machinery are exceeding all records for the season in Texas. The Pacific coast is await: 
ing orders against the recent list of the Western Pacific Railroad and in that territory contractors’ equipment 
continues the main seller, with occasional orders from the mining interests. 


New York 


New York, October 9, I9gI2. 


The machinery houses whose activities radiate from 
New York City continue to enjoy an excellent volume 
of business and new inquiries indicate a continuance of 
present conditions. The bulk of the buying is of a 
miscellaneous character and few big lists are coming 
before the trade. The long expected list of require- 
ments known to be in preparation by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad has not appeared but is resting in the 
hands of one of the higher officials of the company. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is a frequent purchaser of 
a few tools at a time for its Eastern shops and is so 
adding to its equipment in a quiet way. The trade 
generally anticipates the closing this month of the large 
list recently put out by the General Electric Company. 
Reports are revived that the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad is to again come into the market 
for an extensive list of shop equipment which has been 
figured on at least twice before by manufacturers and 
dealers—but never closed. Several turret lathe manu- 
facturers and dealers are after the business of the Har- 
risburg Pipe & Pipe Bending Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa., which is in the market for four or five machines 
of large size which it is expected will be ordered this 
month. With some firms the difficulty of making 
prompt deliveries has lessened a little, especially with 
some types of tools, although others find that they are 
getting further behind rather than catching up and they 
are still asking for extensions of time. 

The Department of Water Supply, Gas & Electricity 
of the city of New York is asking for bids to be opened 
October 16 on furnishing and installing a steam en- 
gine driven fan blower and appurtenances complete in 
the 170th street pumping station, Borough of Manhat- 
tan. Security of $800 is required and further informa- 
tion may be obtained at the office of the department, 
21 Park Row. 

The American Machine & Foundry Company, 346 
Carroll street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has acquired a site, 
100 x 700 ft., on the north side of Fifty-sixth street and 
First avenue. This site is in the Bush Terminal section 
and the location will permit of the building of a rail- 
road switch through the property. Plans are now be- 
ing prepared for a three-story factory building to be 
erected on the plot. 

The S. H. Burns Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of jewelry, has completed arrangements 
for the moving of its plant to Belmont, N. Y., where 
it will erect a steel and concrete factory building. 

The Board of Village Trustees, Freeport, N. Y., is 
receiving bids for additions and improvements to the 
water and electric light plants, including a Corliss 
engine, two boilers, a 300-kw. three-phase, 60-cycle 
generator, exciter, switchboard, etc. 

The S. Howe Company, Silver Creek, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of grain cleaning machinery, will build and 
equip an addition to its plant 70 x 75 ft., four stories. 

The Fabrikoid Works, Newburgh, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of imitation leathers, is having plans completed 
for three additional factory buildings to be efected at 
its plant on South Plank road. 

The Fulton Machine & Vise Company, Lowville, 
N. Y., is about to let contract for the erection of its 
new foundry. 


~. The Cranshaw Carpet Company, Newburgh, N. Y 
is receiving bids for a small addition to be made to its 
factory. . 

The London Machinery Company, 344 Broadway 
Albany, N. Y., has let a contract for the erection of 
a warehouse 88 x 106 ft. and 75 x 106 ft., one-story, at 
Bridge street and Broadway. ; 

_ The Phoenix Horseshoe Company, Poughkeepsi 
N. Y., will build a punch shop 80 x rhe ft., nae-aters 
of steel construction. Contract will soon be awarded 
The Lackawanna Bridge Company, Buffalo, was low 
bidder. 

F, Hart, Lansing avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is 
receiving bids for a factory building 60 x 150 ft., one- 
story, from plans of Architect P. M. Lloyd. 

The Oneida Company, Ltd. Oneida, N. Y., will 
erect and equip a new factory building and make other 
additions and improvements. 

The United States Light & Heating Company, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., is taking bids for a boiler house 4o x 69 
ft. to be added to its plant this fall, 

The Monarch Knitting Company, Niagara and 
Massachusetts streets, Buffalo, N. Y., has purchased 
a site at Doat street and the Erie Railroad, and will 
at once erect and equip a factory building 50 x 200 ft. 
four stories and basement. A spinning mill, dye house, 
etc., will be built later. 

The McKinnon Dash Company, Buffalo, has let 
contracts for the building of an addition to its plant 
at Amherst street and Military road. 

The Husted Milling Company, Buffalo, will build an 
addition 100 x 153 ft., two stories and basement, to its 
grain elevator and feed mill plant at Elk street and 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad. 

The Watson Paper Company, Erie, Pa., will build 
a still house of steel construction at Peach and Sassa- 
fras streets and the Lake front. The contract has 
been awarded. 


New England 


Boston, Mass., October 8, 1912. 


Prosperous business prevails practically everywhere 
in all lines of manufacturing. It is noticeable, however, 
that builders of some of the standard machine tools of 
the older types still find their market slow to respond. 
However, their customers are busy and the demand for 
increased equipment should soon extend to inelude all 
classes of machinery. With the more special lines de- 
liveries continue to recede into the future. Builders of 
special machinery are exceedingly busy and their cus- 
tomers will soon have to face long waits before their 
orders can be filled. The Boston & Maine Railroad 1s 
buying some machinery, but the list for the North Bil- 
lerica shops is not out. 

The business of the Mark Flather Planer Company, 
Nashua, N. H., manufacturer of metal planing and shap- 
ing machines, has been reorganized as the Fiather 
Planer & Shaper Company. E. J. Flather is the presi 
dent, Herbert L. Flather the treasurer and F. A. Flather 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The Knox. Automobile Company, Springfield, Mass. 
has made an assignment for the benefit of its creditors 
to Edward O. Sutton .and Harry G. Fisk. The intet 
tion is*to continue the business at a reduced expense. 
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Morgan Motor Truck Company, Worcester, 
\{.-s., has been petitioned into bankruptcy by creditors, 
George A. Gaskill, Worcester, has been appointed 
Henry & Wright Mfg. Company, Hartford, 
manufacturer of sensitive drilling machines, has 
7 the construction of an addition to its shops, 
: 2 60 ft., one story. The company recently moved 
| ts new works, which afforded increased manu- 
‘ring facilities, but the demands of the trade com- 
nother almost immediate addition. 
Baird Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
tentative plans for the extension of its main 
ne shop building, which will probably be under- 
next spring. The new shops, which have been 
nied but a few months, gave double the capacity 
f se at Oakville, but increasing business has made 
ich larger facilities imperative. The shops have been: 
unning 23 hours a day for four months. The com- 
manufactures automatic machinery, presses and 
ling barrels. 
The Whitney Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., 
inufacturer of chains and machine tools, has awarded 
the contract for its new factory building, which wiil 
e 48 x 180 ft., two and three stories, of brick and con- 
A large part of the new space will be devoted 
to the manufacture of silent running chain. The com- 
pany states that it has no list of requirements, but will 
add to its equipment from time to time. 
he plant and equipment of the James H. Roberts 
Company, Newfields, N. H., will be sold at auction 


October 10. 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., October 8, 1912. 
Manufacturers of machinery and tools are generally 


better engaged and orders are becoming more numer- 
ous, particularly for the medium and smaller types of 
tools. Many builders of special machinery are operat- 
ing close to full capacity. Some tool buying by rail- 
roads in this district is expected to develop at an early 
dat Numerous negotiations for overhead electric 
traveling cranes are pending. Merchants report their 
inability to obtain deliveries on a number of makes of 

‘hine tools as freely as they could a short time ago 
and anticipate difficulty in making satisfactory deliveries 
if prospective buyers defer purchases for any length 
of time. The export trade in machine tools has been 
light. Merchants report a fair volume of business in 
second-hand tools; boilers and engines have also been 
in fair demand. Increasing activity is noted in the 
foundry trade. 

The Brown Knitting Company, hosiery manufac- 
turer, is adding a one-story addition, 50 x 250 x 49 x 
[00 ft., to its factory at Hancock and Westmoreland 
Considerable knitting machinery will be 
installed when the addition is completed. 

Xk. J. Coleman, for several years connected with the 
branch office of the Ames Iron Works at Philadelphia, 
Pa. has become associated with the Mickel-Milnor 
Engineering Company, 820 Drexel Building, engaged 

turnishing and erecting tanks and steel construction, 
radial brick chimneys, Corliss engines, etc. 

The William Steele & Sons Company is taking sub- 

ls for the construction work of an eight-story fire- 
proof warehouse, 155 x 297 ft., to be built at Tenth and 
berks streets for N. Snellenburg & Co. 

(he Schuylkill Forging Company is engaged in 
moving from Brainbridge street and the Schuylkill 
iver to its recently completed plant at Pike and 
merican streets, where it expects to be in operation 
y the end of this week. Considerable new equipment 
has — installed and further purchases. are contem- 
lated later. 

_ The Carvan Construction Company is reported as 
naving the contract for the erection of the new factory 
uidings for the Voltax Paint & Varnish Company to 
huilt at Hillerest-Nelson, Montgomery County, Pa. 


‘ohn G. Brown, engineer, Witherspoon Building, 
a contract for remodeling the foundry plant of the 
merican Malleable Company, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
ding will have a 100 ft. addition, while the present 
den construction of the old foundry is to be re- 
ced by brick, making a fireproof building. Changes 
also be made whereby the efficiency and output of 
the plant will be materially increased. 


_. Announcement is made of the incorporation under 
‘ew Jersey laws, of the Twentieth Century Steel Com- 
y. with a capital stock of $225,000, to engage in the 
‘nutacture of iron and steel products. Incorporators 
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named are E. W. Sterner, William P. Felix, Samuel 
Hassell, John E. Spotts and John A. Schultz, all of 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Chicago 
Cuicaco, Itt., October 8, 1912. 


A very satisfactory number of sales were closed in 
the past week by local machinery dealers. The list of 
tools upon which the Illinois Central Railroad recently 
took prices, aggregating a total of nearly $20,000, was 
distributed among Manning, Maxwell & Moore, E. L. 
Essley Machinery Company and Marshall & Huschart 
Machinery Company. The list included heavy lathes, 
vertical turret lathes, two radial drills, an engine lathe, 
bolt cutter and miscellaneous items. In particular con- 
trast to a period of several weeks preceding, sales from 
the floor were decidedly brisk. An lowa manufacturer 
of car underframes bought several tools, including two 
radial drills, a 42-in. planer and a slotter. Consider- 
able activity in the Milwaukee district is noted and at 
Chicago the purchase of a large Libby turret lathe by 
a maker of gears was a matter of general interest. It 
is understood that the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad will place its orders for the tools upon which 
prices have been recently taken this week. In addition 
to its previous list, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad is asking quotations on additional machinery 
as follows: 

Two 3000-Ib. steam hammers. 

Two oil burning forging furnaces. 

One 36-in. x 18-ft. lathe. 

One 42-in. car wheel lathe. 

One 20-in. turret lathe. 

One 24-in. x 12-ft. traveling head shaper. 

One heavy double axle lathe. 

One 16-in. turret brass lathe. 

One 1%-in. forging machine. 

One 30 x 30-in. x 8-ft. planing machine with three heads. 

Howard H. Crawford, general manager of the 
K-R-I-T Motor Car Company, 1466 South Michigan 
avenye, Chicago, is having plans prepared for the erec- 
tion of an addition to the company’s plant. 

L. E. McGann, Commissioner of Public Works, 406 
City Hall, Chicago, will receive until October 15 sealed 
proposals for four steam turbine centrifugal pumps, 
auxiliaries and appurtenances, each unit to have a 
capacity of 25,000,000 gal, against a head of 130 ft., 
steam to be supplied at 145 lb. pressure. 

The Lambert Car Mfg. Company, Chicago, has pur- 
chased the old power plant of the Chicago City Rail- 
ways Company, comprising the entire block bounded 
by Leavitt street, Oakley avenue and Forty-eighth 
street and Forty-ninth street, on which site a factory is 
to be erected in the near future. 

The Scientific Railway Appliance Company, 4643 
North Forty-sixth avenue, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture 
and sell railroad appliances. The incorporators are 
Oscar Johnson, James Ingemanson and George L. 
Chindahl. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, 
through A. T. Hawk, architect, 139 West Van Buren 
street, Chicago, is taking bids on a one-story machine 
shop to be built at Manley Junction, Lowa. The build- 
ing is to be of structural iron and brick. 

The Batterman Blower Company, Chicago, has been 
organized with a capital stock of $5,000 to manufacture 
and deal in heating and ventilating apparatus. The 
incorporators are F. W. Batterman, H. E. Batterman 
and B. G. Nelville. 

The Rockford Novelty & Fixture Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill., has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to 
$25,000 to take care of its growing business and the 
possible erection of a new plant in the spring. 

The Forbes Malleable Iron Works, Rockford, IIL, 
is enlarging its plant by the erection of two additions. 

The Reynolds Pattern & Machine Company, Moline, 
Ill., recently incorporated for the manufacture of gear 
hobbing machines and automatic screw drivers, is con- 
templating an extension to its present factory building. 

he Rockford Motor Truck Company, Rockford, 
Ill, has been organized with a capital stock of $10,000 
for the manufacture and sale of electric and gasoline 
motors. Incorporators are P. A. Peterson, Levin Faust 
and John Ledin. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad is 
making extensive plans for the erection of a large 
roundhouse and repair shops at Des Moines, Ia., where 
a site has been purchased. 

The Fairmont Machine Company, Fairmont, Minn., 
has begun work on its new foundry building, which is 
to be of steel, brick and concrete construction. 

The R. L. Kenyon Company, Waukesha, Wis., has 
filed an amendment increasing its capital stock from 
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$100,000 to $200,000. The company builds power boats 
and auto tops. 

The Brunet Falls Mfg. Company, Cornell, Wis., has 
filed an amendment increasing its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

The Chain Belt Company, 736 Park street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has let contracts through Leenhouts & 
Guthrie, architects, for a concrete, brick and steel 
addition to its factory. 

The Wailis Tractor Company, Racine, Wis., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $800,000 for 
the manufacture of tractors. The incorporators are H. 
M. Wallis, W. C. Quaries and Mackey Wells. 

The La Fayette Zinc Company, Benton, Wis., has 
been organized with a capital stock of $10,000 by 
William F. Meeks, Charles E. Freckel and Belle 
Quinlan. 

The Sta-Rite Engine Company, which recently 
removed from Racine to La Crosse, Wis., is contem- 
plating the erection of a larger plant in the near future. 


Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., October 8, 1912. 


Reports from the machinery trade indicate a better- 
ment in the volume of business in the past week and 
the totals have been good. Moreover, there are plenty 
of prospects for future business in sight, inquiries show- 
ing an increase. A considerable amount of equipment 
will be installed by the Michigan Central Railroad in 
the new additions being erected to its shops in Jackson, 
Mich., and the automobile manufacturers are purchas- 
ers of a good deal of miscellaneous equipment. The 
demand for second-hand machinery is quite active. 
Woodworking equipment is rather quiet with the 
exception of sawmill supplies, which are selling well. 
The demand for power-plant equipment is being well 
sustained. Iron and steel casting plants are busy, some 
plants being considerably behind in their orders. 

The Ross Young & Machine Company, Detroit, has 
purchased a site on Jefferson, Woodbridge and Dougall 
avenues, on which it will erect a modern three-story 
machine shop. 

The Detroit Carriage Company, Detroit, will erect 
a new boiler house and dry kiln. 

The Detroit United Railway, Detroit, is preparing 
to erect extensive carhouses at Flint, Mich. 

The Metropolitan Mfg. Company, Detroit, has been 
engaged in the general foundry business with a capital 
stock of $1,000. The incorporators are Arthur E. and 
Ralph England and Charles Fritz. 

The Wolverine Castings Company, Detroit, has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by William 
Berg, Harry Norrie and John Galen to carry on a 
foundry business. 

The C. M. Hall Lamp Company, Detroit, manu- 
facturer of automobile lamps, has taken out a building 
permit covering the erection of a two-story addition to 
its plant, to cost $17,000. 

The Home Electric Stove Company, Detroit, has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture electric stoves and other electrical appliances. 
The stockholders include Wirt I. Savery, Walter J. 
Vaughn and John H. Holmes. 


The M. & P. Electric Vehicle Company, Detroit, 
automobile manufacturer, has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The Continental Motor Mfg. Company, manufac- 
turer of automobile engines, operating plants at Detroit 
and Muskegon, Mich., has filed notice of an increase of 
capital stock from $500,000 to $2,400,000. 

The Detroit Interior Finish & Mfg. Company, 
Detroit, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
stock to manufacture a line of wooden articles. George 
J. Murdock is the principal stockholder. 

The Rands Mfg. Company, Detroit, manufacturer 
of automobile parts, has acquired a factory building at 
Fort and St. Antoine streets, and will install new equip- 
ment and operate it as an addition to its present plant. 

The village of Saline, Mich., has voted to bond for 
$30,000 to provide for the construction of a water- 
works plant. 

The Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Company, Ionia, 
Mich., has completed plans for the erection of a new 
factory building to be 60 x 4oo ft., four stories. The 
estimated cost, with equipment, is $100,000. 

W. W. Butterfield and associates, Muskegon, Mich., 
have organized a company to manufacture a self- 
starting device for automobiles. The new company 
has completed negotiations for a factory building. 

Chester F. Leathers, Edward J. O’Neill and others. 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., have organized a company for 
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the manufacture of a burner which generates cas from 
oil fuel. The company plans to eventually add the 
manufacture of furnaces adapted to the use of the 
apparatus. 

The Fox Typewriter Company, Grand Rapids 
Mich., is negotiating for a factory site in Kalamazoo 
Mich. The company will build on a larger scale an( 
will add other lines to its manufactures. 

W. H. Kilto & Son, Toledo, Ohio, will remove their 
automobile factory to St. Louis, Mich. A company has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to take 
over the business and a new factory building will be 
erected at once. 

The Marshall Butters. Lumber Company, L’ Anse 
Mich., will erect a sawmill having a daily capacity of 
200,000 ft. A shingle mill will also be constructed, 

. Plans are being prepared for the manual training 
school recently authorized at Menominee, Mich. The 
a will cost $30,000 and will be equipped for 
forge, foundry and machine shop practice. 

Harry G. Miller, Alma, Mich., is interested in the 
formation of a new company for the manufacture of 
an automatic press feeder. 

The Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich., is pre- 
paring to build a large addition to its plant. 

The Walker-Weiss Axle Company, Flint, Mich., has 
been incorporated with $150,000 capital stock by Fred 
J. Weiss, W. Thomas Walker and Charles H. Bon- 
bright. The new company will take over the plant and 
business of the Flint Axle Works and will enlarge its 
capacity. 

The Independent Power Company, Holly, Mich, 
a begun the construction of a power plant at Linden, 

ich. 

The Charlotte Mfg. Company, Charlotte, Mich, 
furniture manufacturer, has completed negotiations for 
a new factory building, which will enable it to 
materially enlarge its operations, 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ou10, October 8, 1912. 


The demand for machine tools continues very active. 
While buying in the week was nearly all in single tools 
the aggregate business was large. Practically all 
manufacturing plants are running at full capacity and 
many find the need of additional equipment. Some 
plants that a few weeks ago were running at less than 
full capacity are now being operated overtime. Not 
a great deal of business is coming from the railroads, 
orders from that source being confined mostly to single 
tools. Second-hand machinery is moving fairly well. 
The demand for cranes is good, both for small installa- 
tions and for heavy equipment for steel plants. There 
is a good volume of inquiry out from the latter source, 
both for cranes and other steel plant equipment. The 
demand for steam and gas engines is fair,. having 
improved recently. Local makers of twist drills report 
a heavy volume of business. 

The Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has a machinery list out for its shop at 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, which, in addition to forges, 
small tools, etce., includes the following: 

Three 18-in. revolving jib cranes. 

One 24-in. belt-driven shaping machine. 

One 10 x 15-in. power hack saw. 

One 26-in. x 18-ft. quick-change, 3-step cone engine lathe. 

One 20-in. upright drill, complete. 

One 200-lb. Beaudry power hammer. 

One 20-in. x 10-ft. pattern makers’ lathe. , 

One combined disc and drum sanding machine. 

One heavy mortising machine. 

One single spindle wood shaping machine. 

Two 5-ton chain hoists. 

One 3-ton portable crane. 

Two 1-ton portable cranes. 

One planing, matching and molding machine. 

One universal saw table. 

One No. 5 steel pressure blower. 


The Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, has an inquiry 
out for several cranes for its new forge shop, and the 
following list of machine tools: 

One 48-in. vertical boring mill. 

One 16-in. lathe. 

One 24-in. 


lathe, 
One 60-in. radial drill. 
One 16-in. 


shaping machine. 

One 24-in. shaping machine. 

One 900-lb. steel hammer. 

The McNaull Boiler & Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has finished the erection of a new plant on Front street 
at the foot of East Broadway and will shortly be 
located in its new quarters. The new building is 70 * 
240 ft. and is well equipped with machinery and elec- 
tric cranes. It provides a much larger capacity than 
the company’s old plant. 
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rhe Nailler Company, Elyria, Ohio, has been incor- 
ated with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by R, 
ller and others to erect a large plant in that city 
the manufacture of enameled products. It is the 
ntion of the new company to manufacture a number 
ines of both smaller and larger apparatus than are 
made by the Enameled Pipe & Engineering Com- 

_ Elyria, Ohio, of which Mr. Nailler is president 

cveneral manager. 

\ new sheet metal working shop will be erected in 

eland by F. C. Thornton. The building will be 

x 170 ft., two stories and basement, and will be 
ited on Union avenue, S. E., near East Sixty-eighth 

et. Some new sheet metal working equipment will 
required. ‘ 

[he Cooper Spring Company, Cleveland, will build 
new plant at 1241 Winslow avenue. The building 
il be 79 x 85 ft., one story, of brick and steel con- 

struction. 

The Herbrand Company, Fremont, Ohio, will enlarge 
its plant by the erection of a two-story building, 72 x 
is ft., which will be used as a machine shop. 

The B. & M. Screw Company, Fostoria, Ohio, has 
een incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by 
kK. M. Carr, E. B. Pillers, C. B. Howell and others. 

The American Iron & Tin Products Company, 
Cleveland, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
f $100,000 by George W. Crossette, Robert S. Hamil- 
ton, C. A. Schlup, : Young and S. S. Kail. 

Wolf Brothers are buying machinery for a new 
machine shop that they will operate at 4624 Detroit 
ivenue, Cleveland. 

Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Outro, October 8, 1912. 

\ very encouraging feature in the Central West is 
the activity of jobbing foundries, and especially those 
lependent on the machine tool builders for the bulk of 
their business. A careful-estimate shows them as oper- 
ating to about 75 per cent. of capacity, as against a 
generously estimated average of per cent. two 
months ago, and a few foundry operators have sufficient 
work on hand to make them very indifferent about 
taking on any new business. 

Machine tool builders report business as being 
steady, with the majority of orders calling for single 
tools, and confined to no particular part of the country. 
Although there are a number of large railroad lists out, 
buying against them is slow. 

The second-hand machinery dealers are enjoying a 
better trade, and manufacturers of electrical equipment 
continue making good reports. 

The Board of Education, San Diego, Cal., has issued 
an extensive list of machine tools wanted, included in 
which are the following lathes that are being bid on by 


local firms: 

Iwo back-geared, 12-in. x 6-ft. screw cutting engine lathe, with 
2 hp. motor 

One ll-in, x 4-ft. screw cutting engine lathe, with 2 hp. motor. 


One 20-in. x 10-ft. screw cutting engine lathe, with 5 hp. motor. 
One 16-in. x 12-ft, screw cutting engine lathe, with 3 hp. motor. 


The Cincinnati Planer Company, Oakley, Ohio, 
reports the month of September as being the best in 
the history of its organization, and with the larger per- 
centage of its orders coming from domestic customers. 

A large amount of structural steel, heating, lightin 
and other equipment will be required for the propose 
Hamilton County Court House, to be erected on Main 
street, Cincinnati. Selection of architects for the new 
structure will be made within the next few days. 

The Cincinnati Ice Company, Cincinnati, will erect 
an ice plant in East End, for which ice-making machin- 
ery and a power plant will be required. 

C. W. Handman, business manager Board of Educa- 
‘ion, Cincinnati, will open bids October 21 for 3%0 
metal lockers, size 12 x 12 x 48 in., to be installed in a 
public school building. é 

lhe Buckeye Equipment Company, Cincinnati, 
‘manufacturer and dealer in electrical equipment, has 

‘reased its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000, and 

ill add to its present manufacturing facilities. 
Che John J. Radel Company, Cincinnati, has let 
ntract for a two-story reinforced garage building, to 
ntain a small repair shop, for which a few machine 
ls will be required. 
_ Among recent foreign orders received by the Rahn- 
‘rmon Company, Cincinnati, is one for two large gap 
thes to be shipped to Ceiba, Spanish Honduras. 
ee Moorman, Indianapolis, Ind., successful bidder 
' the collection and disposal of garbage in Cincinnati, 
having plans prepared for a large garbage disposal 
plant, for which considerable equipment will be needed. 
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The Universal Bolt & Nut Lock Company, Newport, 
Ky., has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$75,000, and will increase its output of a recently pat- 
ented nut lock. 

Rauh & Rauh, Cincinnati, recently incorporated, will 
soon be in the market for small electric motors and 
other special equipment to be installed in a large shirt 
factory the firm intends erecting. 

The Braddock & Burns Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital stock by W. J. Braddock, C. A. Burns 
and others. 

The Egry Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, is 
erecting an addition to its plant that will greatly 
increase its output. 

Among recent orders received by the Triumph Elec- 
tric Company, Oakley, Ohio, js one from the Lima 
Locomotive Corporation, Lima, Ohio, for seven direct- 
connected, reversing planer motors, ranging from 25 
to 60 hp. 


The Standard Bolt & Forging Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been incorporated under the laws of West 
Virginia to manufacture bolts, castings, etc., by H. E. 
Vance and others, of Columbus. Nothing is yet known 
as to manufacturing plans. 


The Hess Spring & Axle Company, Carthage, Ohio, 
a Cincinnati suburb, is asking for estimates on a 
mechanical heating system to be installed in an addi- 
tion to its plant, recently completed. 


The Central South 


Louisvit_e, Ky., October 8, 1912. 


Business in all lines is showing marked improve- 
ment, and the machinery trade is accordingly being 
benefited. The general feeling is more optimistic than 
it has been for several months. Not only are inquiries 
being received in larger number, bttt actual orders have 
been placed liberally by. buyers, who have evidently 
decided that'a bumper corn crop will be more effective 
in determining business conditions than a presidential 
election. Power machinery, which after all is the 
barometer which indicates whether manufacturers are 
busy or otherwise, is moying briskly, and makers of 
boilers, generators, motors, etc., are having plenty to 
do both in the manufacturing and sales departments. 
Active building continues, and a good many contracts 
for work of that kind have been awarded. 


L. P. Weatherby, Middletown, Ky., a suburb of 
Louisville, is president of the Middletown Ice & Cold 
Storage Company, which has been organized with 
$15,000 capital stock. It will erect an ice factory m 
the immediate future, if a sufficient water supply can 
be located, 

The International Steam Pump Company has located 
its Louisville offices, having charge of sales in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, at 204 Keller Building. H. B. 
Placke is Louisville sales manager, reporting to George 
W. Galbraith, manager of the Cincinnati office. The 
local office has sold a 6000-cu. ft. low-pressure air com- 
pressor to the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company for 
installation in its Louisville plant, and a 4000-cu. ft. 
low pressure compressor to the same company for in- 
stallation in its New Brighton, Pa., plant. The Stand- 
ard Sanitary Company will erect an addition to its 
Louisville power-house to take care of the compressor. 
It will also build a two-story brick addition for the 
storage of patterns. 


The Henry Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, re- 
ports excellent business in its boiler department, a 
number of important contracts having been closed re- 
cently. 

The Coral Ridge Clay Products Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., is organizing and will install a brick plant at 
South Park, a suburb. Common building brick will be 
made by a patented quick-hurning process. W. D. Roy 
is one of the principal members of the company. The 
designing of the plant and the purchase of equipment 
are in the hands of the Trautwine Drier & Engineering 
Company, Chicago. The machinery thus far purchased 
includes three 72 in. x 18 ft. high-pressure boilers man- 
ufactured by the Henry Vogt Machine Company, 
Louisville. 

The Yager Motor Car Company, Louisville, is pre- 

aring to erect a new garage, a feature of which will 
cS a large and well-e ed machine shop for repair 
work. 

The Kentucky Auto Company, 
tablish a service station at 
shop for repair work will be 
Barnett. “ 
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The Kentucky Overhead Irrigation Company, 
Louisville, recently incorporated, has established offices 
in the Realty Building. The company will] install irri- 
gation plants of a new type. Pumps and other equip- 
ment will be purchased in the open market, while a 
small shop will probably be equipped in Louisville for 
taking care of machinery installations. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 
with general offices at Nashville, Tenn., has acquired 
sites at Paducah, Ky., for its new shops and will prob- 
ably begin work in the near future. 

The plant of the Kemp Milling Company, near 
Hazel Green, Ky., was destroyed by Eee last week with 
a loss of $10,000. Plans for rebuilding are being con- 
sidered. 

A bond issue of Corbin, Ky., amounting to $40,000, 
has been declared valid by the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky. The bonds will now be sold and a water- 
works system for the construction of which the bonds 
were authorized will be contracted for. 

The Kentucky Public Service Company is to in- 
stall new engines in its power plant at Bowling Green, 
Ky. Address General Manager Fitch. 

The Hopkinsville Water Company, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., is planning to issue bonds for the purpose of 
making improvements. New equipment will be in- 
stalled at the pumping station. 

The Norris Roller Mills, Morgantown, Ky., were 
burned last week, the loss being $15,000. ; Norris 
is owner of the plant, which will probably be rebuilt. 

The Battey Machinery Company, Rome, Ga., is in 
the market for a used bolt-cutter and a pipe-cutting 
machine. 

The Elk Motor Truck Company, Charleston, W. 
Va., is in the market for a used engine lathe. The size 
desired is from 16 to 20 in. 

The R. D. Hughes Nut Lock Corporation, Lynch- 
burg, Va., is completing preparations for the establish- 
ment of a plant to make nut locks. The company has 
$25;000 capital stock. 

A foundry 75 x 150 ft. will be built by the Iron City 
Stave & Foundry Company, Bristol, Tenn. A finishing 
department will also be installed. Calvin and Lemuel 
George are the principal stockholders of the company. 

The Partridge Hot Blast Smelter Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., will erect a plant shortly after the first of 
the new year. .The company will manufacture smelting 
and cupola furnaces, and will require machinery for 
casting, welding and sheet-working. Allen R. Partridge 
is treasurer of the company. 

The veneer mill of the Jackson Lumber Company, 
Jackson, Tenn., was burned with $30,000 loss October 
1. The loss was covered by insurance, and the com- 
pany will probably rebuild. 

The Aluminum Company of America is reported 
to be considering the establishment of a plant in or 
near Knoxville, Tenn. In the event this is done power 
will be secured from a hydro-electric plant to be built 
on the Little Tennessee River near Chilhowee. A 
site for the plant will be given by Knoxville business 
men, it is stated. 

Greeneville, Tenn., is preparing to proceed with. the 
construction of a water-works system, a bond issue 
for the purpose having been authorized by the State 
Legislature several months ago. 

Louis Beyer, Chattanooga, Tenn., is reported to be 
organizing a company to build a factory for the 
manufacture of cedar products. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALaA., October 7, 1912. 


Considerable satisfaction is expressed as to the 
business transacted by the machinery dealers in the 
month of September. While, of course, there was a 
slight deflection from the expected, still there was a 
steady demand with improvements being made at coal 
mines, saw mills and from contractors on railroad con- 
struction. At least half a dozen new coal mines are 
being developed in Alabama at present and there is 
need for pumps and other machinery. Some advan- 
tage is being taken of the time being lost in the opera- 
tion of mines and mills because of the railroad car 
shortage and additions to the equipment are being put 
in, Hoisting machinery, as well as pumps and other 
apparatus find a steady demand in the coal fields in 
this section, while other machinery and goods are 
needed elsewhere. Well digging in supposed gas and 
oil fields in DeKalb County is being started on and in 
all probabilities will be the cause of some activity in 
machiiety in that part of the state. Foundries and 
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machine shops in the Birmingham district report , 
fairly good demand for engines from Louisiana, Cy}, 
and other sections. ; 

T. L. Long will soon have a fair-sized saw iuill |o. 
cated on a tract of several hundred acres of timber 
lands he recently purchased in Walker County, near 
Jasper, Ala. 

The Tampa Lumber & Mfg. Company, Tampa, Fa. 
has been incorporated and will establish saw mills jn 
Florida. 

A metal roofing plant will be established at Amer. 
icus, Ga., L. W. Rose and associates organizing a com- 
pany for the purpose. The concern is to manufacture 
metal shingles and roofing. 

The Miller-Jackson Grain Company, at Tampa, Fla. 
is preparing to build a grain elevator. 

P. N. Anger heads a company which will build a 
paper mill at Shreveport, La. It will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 200 tons. The power to be developed by the 
boilers is 10,000 hp. Shreveport has given a free site. 
The company will use yellow pine waste in manufac- 
turing paper. 

The McWane Pipe Works, Lynchburg, Va., will 
build a pipe foundry at Anniston, Ala. The main 
building will be of steel construction, 235 x 115 ft. Elec- 
tric motors, cupolas and a blower will be purchased. 

The Alabama Pipe & Foundry Company, Anniston, 
Ala., will build a foundry for the manufacture of soil 
pipe and fittings. A small machine shop will be 
equipped. Most of the machinery has been bought. 
W. F. Johnston is president of the company, which 
has a capital stock of $30,000. 

Bids will be received by the mayor of Morgan City, 
La., until October 22, for the pumping station to be 
erected for the municipality. Xavier A. Kramer, Mag- 
nolia, Miss., is consulting engineer and has plans. 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., October 7, 1912. 


Business in the machine tool market in the week 
has been of satisfactory character, the demand being 
general as to type cf machines wanted and as to the 
territory from which they came. While no large lists 
were reported, the volume of business done was excel- 
lent in the aggregate. None of the large lists which 
have been previously reported have been awarded, but 
that of the Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine Company 
may be expected at any time. Second-hand machinery 
is in fair request. Collections are good. 

The Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association has be- 
gun the construction of a new power plant, a per- 
mit having been taken out for a building to cost $28,- 
000 exclusive of equipment: It is to be supplementary 
to the large main plant. 

Fire in the power plant of the American Pressed 
Brick Company, St. Louis, October 2, caused $15,000 
damage. The damaged equipment will be replaced. 

The S. Pfeiffer Mfg. Company, St. Louis, manufac- 
turing chemist, has begun the construction of a new 
plant which will double its present mechanical capacity. 
Elevators, steam-heating plant, smokeless furnace and 
other equipment will be required in addition to special 
machinery. ‘ 

The St. Louis Motor Transportation Company, with 
$25,000 capital stock, has been organized at. St. Louis, 
by W. R. and Frank Bush, Knox Taussig, William A. 
Thomas and Richard S. Locke for the maintenance of 
a repair shop, which is to be equipped at once, and also 
to equip hauling devices. 

The Charles Valier Company, St. Louis, is complet- 
ing a grain elevator of 200,000 bushels capacity, which 
will involve an investment of $250,000 in equipment and 
building. 

The. Piasa Light & Power Company, Alton, Ill. 
which recently obtained a public service franchise, will 
begin work shortly, under the direction of John J. 
Cummings of Chicago, on the erection of a power 
house to cost, with its equipment, about $90,000. 

The Metal Novelty Company, St. Louis, has bee? 
incorporated with $30,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
metal novelties, tools, and to do a general machine shop 
business, by W. F. Sweet, H. C. Beckwith and W. F. 
Donnell, the latter of Hematite, Mo. . p 

The Famous Laundry Company, St. Louis, with 
$16,000 capital, has been incorporated by Selig Feit 
stein and others and will equip a plant at once. - 

The Great Western Cleaner Company, St. Low's, 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $35,00 
for the purpose of increasing its mechanical equipmet 
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plant for the manufacture of cans is to be installed 
e Arkansas Tin and Sheet Metal Works, at Pres- 
Ark. 
e Moonlight Coal Company, of Greentop, Mo., 
equip its mining property with machines to handle 
ee to four ft. vein operated by gasoline power. 
president is W. L. Young. 

\lixers, grinders, mills and a power plant are to be 

‘iled by the Hydrozo Paint Mfg. Company, recently 

rporated at Kansas City, Mo., by E. E. Blackman 

others, of that city. 

\ refrigerating plant, to be built by the Bahlan 

duce Company, Pine Bluff, Ark., is to be of five 

partments, with considerable mechanical equipment 
meet needs. 

Che Simplicity Shade Adjuster Company, Memphis, 
lenn., which has offices in the Scimitar Building, will 

uip a plant with die presses, lathes, electric motors, 

-. for the manufacture of its device. 

The $15,000 of bonds recently voted by Rich Hill, 
Mo., for the construction of an electric light and power 
plant will be sold October 16, after which arrangements 
will be completed for the construction of a plant. Bids 
will be asked for two 150-hp. boilers, two engines, two 
iso-hp. electric generators and other equipment. 

The Economy Water Heater Company, St. Louis, 
has been organized with $50,000 capital stock by J. W. 
Ellebrecht, Leo J. Bayer, F. W. Maury, George E. 
Booth and A. D. Tibbals to equip a plant for the 
manufacture of gas water heaters. 


The Guin Company, Buckhead, Okla., has had plans 
prepared by the Murray Gin Company, Dallas, Tex., 
for the equipment of a plant to cost $5,600. 

The Louisville Light Company, Louisville, Miss., 
has been granted a franchise and will at once begin 
the construction of an electric light and power plant. 


The plans of the Keystone’ Driller Company, for a 
branch plant at Joplin; Mo., are not yet in shape’ for 
definite announcements. The main plant is at Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

The Columbia Oil Company, Lawton, Okla., with 
$20,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by Frank 
Coon, F. M. Harple, M. H. Beddow, of Lawton, and 
W. F. Deardoff, of Columbus, O., to equip and operate 
land owned by them. 

The Watson Violin Piano Company, Jonesboro, 
Ark., has been incorporated with $100,000 capital stock 
by F. H. Watson, L. H. Fairchild, of New Orleans, and 
James E. Parr of Jonesboro. A plant is to be equipped 
for the manufacture of a patented piano. 

_The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Company 
will build a roundhouse and necessary machine shop 
at Mokane, Mo., it is reported, the engineer in charge 
being S. H. Fisher at the St. Louis offices. 


A plant for the manufacture of fruit jars, it is re- 

ported, will be equipped at Sand Springs, Okia., by Ball 
Bros., Muncié, Ind.’ 
_ It is reported that the Fredonia Glass Company, 
Coffeyville, Kan., will equip a glass plant of 36-blower 
capacity at Okmulgee, Okla., within the very near 
future. : 

_ The Imperial Soap Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
will increase its capital stock to $50,000 and enlarge its 
mechanical equipment. 


Che Oklahoma Botfle & Glass Company, Blackville, 
Okla., has been organized by E. K. Sheller, George C. 
\rawford, Robert Ballentine, J. B. Robison and E. B. 
Sallentine and will equip a plant at once. 

[he Biery Pine Products Company, Covington, La., 
with $50,000 capital stock, has plans for the construc- 
tion and equipment of a plant for the extraction of 
turpentine, tar, rosin, ete. from pine stumps. The 
<r men are Henry P. Pruden, C. E. Schonberg and 
mM. C. Day. 

(he Warren Automobile Company, St. Louis, re- 
cently incorporated, has completed arrangements for 

© construction of a building to be equipped as a repair 
op as well as garage. 

_ lhe Skinner Bros. Mfg. Company, St. Louis, with 
‘5,000 capital stock, has been incorporated for the 
‘pose of equipping a plant for the manufacture of 
haust and ventilating fans and dust collecting appa- 

's. The inéorporators are Charles N. Skinner of 

w Orleans, La.; Daniel B., Fred A. C., and Merrill 
x, Skinner, 
ee J. B. ioe, Florence, Ark., has plans for the es- 
ta lishment of a syrup mill, and will require engines, 
Olers, €vaporators, etc. The capacity of the mill has 
t yet been determined. 
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The Whitcomb Cabinet Company, Kansas City, is 
planning the erection of a new factory at 1404 Chest- 
nut street, to cost $14,000. The building will be of rein- 
forced concrete. 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., October 8, 1912. 


The Superior Court of Indianapolis has appointed 
Elmer Wetzel receiver for the Hoosier City Boiler 
Company. James I. Stephenson and James A. Sebas- 
tiani incorporated the company with $100,000 capi- 
tal stock; buying the plant from James G. Quinlan, 
who applied for the appointment of a receiver. 

The Excelsior Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock to manu- 
facture horseshoes. The directors are Frank F. 
Jacobs, J. Frank Young and Robert E. Woods. 

The former receivers for the T. B. Laycock Mfg. 
Company, Indianapolis, having resigned, the court has 
appointed George Feeney to succeed them. The com- 
pany is a large manufacturer of iron and brass beds, 
springs, etc. 

The Columbia Heating Company, Indianapolis, has 
been incorporated with $15,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture heating devices. The directors are H. H. 
Buckman, Jr., O. M. Ragsdale and L. E. Lathrop. 

The Stimson Computing Scale Company, Elkhart, 
Ind., has changed its name to the Detroit Automatic 
Scale Company. 

The Chambers Mfg. Company, er Ind., has 
been reincorporated and will continue the manufacture 
of a recently developed gas range. The reorganiza- 
tion does not imply a change of location nor the erec- 
tion of a new plant at present, the buildings now occu- 
pied being well adapted for the company’s needs. Con- 
siderable enlargement and improvement in equipment, 
however, is immediately contemplated and additional 
machinery for working sheet bar metal will be installed. 
J.-E. Chambers is president; Albert De Prez, vice- 
president; E. Chambers, secretary-treasurer, and 
J. M. Martin, manager. 

The Sterling Absorber Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Wabash, Ind., to manufacture vehicle springs. 
The directors are M. Tillman, C. Huff and J. Kaiser. 


Texas 


Austin, Texas, October §, 1912. 


With the advent of cool weather and the placing in 
circulation of the money derived from the sale of the 
cotton crop, much of which staple is being marketed as * 
fast as it is picked, there is a noticeable revival of all 
lines of industry. It is stated by machinery dealers that 
orders for equipment of various kinds, especially irriga- 
tion pumping plants, are coming in at a more numerous 
rate than ever known at this season. Almost daily there 
is a development of plans for the establishment of new 
enterprises that will require machinery equipment. 

The Fort Worth Rolling Mills is installing new ma- 
chinery and making other improvements to its plant at 
Fort Worth. 

The San Benito Irrigated Land Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to $250,000. It 
will construct an ¢xtensive system of irrigation in the 
San Benito section. 

The Independent Farmers’ Gin Company has been 
organized at Perry with a capital, stock of $7,500 for the 
purpose of erecting a cotton gin. The are are 
O. Fi Ludwig, G. A. Bletch and W. H. Smith. 

The San Antonio Boiler & Gin Company has been 
organized at San Antonio with a — stock of $15,- 
000. The incorporators are J. M. Wilson, P. C. Ruth 
and F. C. Ruth. 

The Terry Oil Company, Houston, recently organ- 
ized, will operate in Texas oil fields. The incorporators 
are Frank Clemenger, W. Y. Fuqua, John Lovejoy and 
F, J. Hardy. 

It is reported at Alpine that the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company will establish shops at that for 
joint use with the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. | 

It is reported that the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad will move its:’shops and terminals to a 
beyond the city limits of Houston, where it has 
chased a tract of 49 acres of land situated between 
tage Grove and Eureka. 

The Mutual Oil & Gas Company, Wichita Falls, has 
been organized with a capital st a oo for the 

se of operating in the Electra etrolia oil 
elds, The incorporators are J. E. Alexander, P. J. 
Duffy, W. J. Schuler and others. 
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Engineer J. M. Bassett is preparing plans and speci- 
fications for a new pumping plant that is to be erected 
at the Union hospital at Dallas for the purpose of sup- 
plying that institution with water. 

Henry M. Wallace of Detroit, Mich., who was re- 
cently granted a franchise for the installation of a gas 
plant and the construction of a distributing system at 
Corpus Christi, Texas, will soon begin the work of put- 
ting in the equipment. 

J. R. Potter of Blue Springs, Miss., will install an 
irrigation pumping plant and construct a system of 
ditches upon a tract of land he owns near Cotulla. 

John H. Lewis of Wabash, Ind., and associates are 
constructing a system of irrigation upon a tract of land 
near Cotulla. 

Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill., are arranging to install 
a cold storage plant at Brenham, Texas. 

Dr. W. D. Thackeray contemplates installing a large 
fig preserving plant near Fowlerton. 

The Lake Charles Veneer Company will install a 
plant at Lake Charles, La., for the manufacture of ve- 
a articles, boxes and crates. S. H. Spangler is presi- 

ent. 

J. D. Waggoner is preparing to construct a system 
of irrigation near Stiles. 

The Continental Gin Company’s plant at Dallas, 
Texas, sustained a loss by fire of several thousand dol- 
lars on September 25, the greatest damage being done 
to patcerns in the foundry and to the transmitting 
equipment. 

The People’s Ice Company will enlarge its ice plant 
at Wichita Falls at a cost of about $100,000. 

The Singer Mfg. Company, Cairo, IIl., will install a 
large lumber mill and veneering plant near Tallulah, 
La. This company recently purchased 65,000 acres of 
timber land adjacent to Tallulah. 

J. D. Moody of Eden will establish a large broom 
manufacturing plant at San Angelo. 

The Smith County Co-operative Creamery Associa- 
tion is being organized at Tyler for the purpose of in- 
stalling a creamery plant. 

Bids will be opened upon November 11 for the in- 
stallation of the new municipal filtration plant at Waco. 
Plans and specifications have been prepared by N. Wer- 
enskiole, engineer, of Dallas. The plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 6,000,000 gal. of filtered water daily. 

The Butler-Elgin Brick Company will rebuild its 
brick plant at Austin which was recently destroyed by 
fire. The loss was about $35,000. 

The Mathiesen Spring Cushion Wheel Company, re- 
cently organized with a capital stock of $60,000, will in- 
stall a plant at San Antonio for the manufacture of 
spring cushion automobile wheels. The officers of the 
company are C. W. Duhler, president; H. Mathiesen, 
vice-president, and H. A. Marucheau, secretary and 
treasurer. 

John H. Davis is installing a machine shop at Miami, 
Ariz. 

It is reported that the American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Company, which recently obtained control of the 
Lake Superior and Arizona group of mines near Miami, 
Ariz., will erect a large smelter upon the property. 

The Detroit Copper Company will install two new 
steel engines and two boilers at its power plant near 
Morenci, Ariz. 

P. A. Lackley of Vega, Tlaxcala, Mexico, will install 
a plant at that place for the manufacture of fiber goods. 


The Pacific Coast 


San, Francisco, Car., October 1, 1912. 

The recent buying movement in machine tools has 
passed, and the market at the moment is very quiet, 
with no orders of special importance and few new 
inquiries. Orders are expected, however, on the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad list within the next fortnight, and 
there is some indication of an early resumption of buy- 
ing by established shops. 

Activity in miscellaneous. machinery is well main 
tained. Electric and hydro-electric equipment promises 
to be a.very important factor in the market during 
the next year, and some large orders have already been 
placed. The Pacific Light & Power Company has let 
its penstock contract, said to be the largest of the kind 
on record, calling for 3600 tons of lapweld pipe, 24 
and 42-in., to stand a working pressure of 2100 ft. 
of water. The order was placed by George Henry, Jr., 
engineer, with the Mannesmann Tube Works, Ger- 
many, delivery to be completed in seven months. “Con- 
tracts are also said to have been let for the principal 
power house equipment. Several other large hydro- 
electric plants are still to be provided for, though 
definite inquiries may not come out for some time. 


October 10, 1912 


General contractors’ equipment remains among the 
leading features of the market, with occasional orders 
from mining interests. Inquiries for woodw rking 
machinery are a littke more numerous, and consider. 
able activity is expected during the winter. 

The Compressed Air & General Machinery Com. 
pany, San Francisco, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $150,000, by J. F. Shuman, A. L. 
Whittle, E. Schwab, F. B. Lorigan and W. 4. 
Smith, Jr. 

It is reported that the James Graham Mfg. Com- 
pany, operating a stove foundry at Newark, Cal., will 
remove its plant to Richmond, Cal. 

Miller & Lux are installing a new planing mill at 
Dos Palos, Cal. 

San Benito County, Cal., has plated an order for 
a rock crusher with the A. L. Young Machinery Com- 
pany, this city. 

The Granite Rock Company, Watsonville, Cal., is 
doubling its plant by the installation of a No. 7 
McCully crusher and the largest set of rolls on the 
coast, with screens and conveyors. 

The Corliss Gas Engine Company, Petaluma, Cal. 
is adding a few tools to its plant. 

The Ashland Window Guard Company, San Diego, 
Cal., intends to change its name to the Gilbert Orna- 
mental Iron Works. The company has taken an option 
on a four-acre site and proposes to build a new plant. 

The town of Woodland, Cal., has let a contract for 
a new waterworks’ boiler to the Phoenix Iron Works, 
Sacramento. 

The Venice Planing Mill & Mfg. Company, a new 
concern, is preparing to install a woodworking plant 
at Venice, Cal. 

The Eureka Sash & Door Company, Eureka, Cal. 
‘is preparing to install a lot of new machinery. 

The Capital Gas Engine Company is moving its 
plant from Sacramento to Elk Grove, Cal. 

A new hoisting outfit has been ordered for the 
Gold Point mine, Grass Valley, Cal. 


Eastern Canada 
Toronto, Ont., October 5, 1912. 


The Canadian Roll & Machine Company, incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $500,000, proposes to erect 
and operate a factory in Hamilton, Ont. 

The Dain Company’s pa at Humberstone, Ont. 
has been taken over by the Deere Machine Company. 

The Northern Navigation Company is putting up a 
refrigerating plant, warehouse, etc., at Point Edward, 
Ont. 

The Thompson Monument Company is putting up a 
factory in Toronto. 

The Spring Axle Company, Gananoque, Ont., 1s 
making alterations in its machine shops and installing 
machinery for the manufacture of automobile springs. 

The D. F. Jones Mfg. Company, Gananoque, Ont. 
is extending its rolling mill plant. 

The Sherbrooke Iron Works Company, Sherbrooke, 
Que., is adding a foundry, boiler and machine shop to 
its plant. : 

The Canadian Ingersoll Rand Company, Sher- 
brooke, Que., has given the contract for the erection of 
a machine shop. : 

The Superior Brick Company, with a capital stock 
of $500,000, has been organizedeto manufacture brick 
and tile at Fort William, Ont. 

S. M. Brookfield & Co., Ltd., Halifax, N. S., have 
the contract for the erection of the $1,000,000 sugar re- 
finery at Woodside, N. S., for the Acadia Sugar Re- 
fineries. t . 

Among the new incorporations are the Paris Brick 
and Clay Company, Ltd., with a capital stock of $100,- 
000 and head office at Brantford; the Guelph Brick & 
Tile Company, Ltd., with headquarters at Guelph, and 
a capital stock of $50,000; and the Thor Iron Works, 
Ltd., Toronto, with a capital stock of $100,000. 

The Consumers’ Gas Company, Toronto, is having 4 
power plant and generating house built. 

The Standard Steel Construction Company will 
erect at Welland, Ont., a large plant that -will employ 
1200 to 1500 men and have a capacity of 4000 tons ° 
structural steel per month. Forty acres of land have 
been purchased. Temporary offices are opened and 
construction will be commenced at once. z 

The Canachan Consolidated Rubber Company, which 
is erecting an immense rubber tire plant in Berlin, Ont. 
has awarded the tender for construction of a reinforce 
concrete building 91 x 432 ft., four stories, to A. Wall 
berg Company, of Montreal. The cost f the new 
structure is estimated at $300,000. 
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he Ludlam Ainslie Sash & Door Company, Leam- 

ton, Ont., is having plans prepared for a new fire- 
{ factory building to replace one recently destroyed 
ire. New machinery and equipment will be re- 
ed. 

(he Chadwick Brass Company, Ltd., Hamilton, has 
: incorporated with a capital stock of $800,000, and 
plans in contemplation for the erection of a foun- 
plant. Anthony L. Malone, Frederick L. Whitney 
Albert Mearns are the provisional directors. 

[he Howell Lithographing Company, Hamilton, 
build an extensive addition to its plant for which 
machinery equipment will be required. 

[he Canadian Steel Package Company, Ltd., Mor- 
irg, Ont., has been incorporated to manufacture 
inized iron and steel barrels, boxes, etc., and will 
| and equip a plant for the purpose. The incor- 
itors, W. H. McGannon, F. H. Broder, W. 

ynn; capital stock, $500,000. 


Western Canada 


WInnipPec, Man., October 4, 1912. 


here are not many new announcements this week 

developments requiring extensive purchase of 

chinery. The different machinery merchants, how- 
ever, report a satisfactory volume of business. Lum- 
er mills, flour mills, woodworking factories, etc., are 
onstantly adding new equipment, and» considerable 
machinery is being absorbed by the Britsh Columbia 
mining plants. There is still an active demand for 
waterworks supplies of nearly all kinds. A very large 
amount of waterworks machinery and equipment has 
been contracted for in western Canada and prospects 
are favorable for activity in that respect next year. 
The weather recently has been much more suitable 
than previously for threshing, and conditions gener- 
ally in this part of Canada indicate continued pros- 
perity. 

A report from Medicine Hat, Alberta, says that the 
Ontario & Manitoba Milling Company, Ltd., Ottawa, 
has signed an agreement to erect a large flour mill 
there. It is also stated that the Maple Leaf Flour 
Mills Company, Ltd., which has mills at Brandon, 
Man., and Kenora, Ont., will erect a 3000 barrel mill 
at Medicine Hat. The construction of a large plant at 
that place for The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, Ltd., 
is now under way. 

A. R. Walton, general manager of the St. Louis Car 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., is the principal in the Can- 
ada Standard Automobile & Tractor Company, Ltd., 
which has executed an agreement to establish a manu- 
facturing plant at Moose Jaw, Sask. It is said’ that 
Mr. Walton owns a plant at Fort Wayne, Ind., which 
will be moved to Moose Jaw. 

The Morley Twine & ‘Machinery Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa, contemplates establishing a factory at 
Moose Jaw, Sask., for making twine. The Canadian 
concern will be known as the Consumers’ Cordage 
Company, Ltd., and will have a capital st®ck of $500,- 
000 ° 

The Farmers’ Machine Company has been organ- 
ized at Watrous, Sask., to establish there a.factory for 
making various kinds of farm implement® 

The Mount McKay Brick Company, Ltd., has been 
organized at Fort William, to erect and operate a 
$100,000 brick plant there. 

_ The light and power department of the City of Win- 
nipeg is contemplating enlarging the city’s power plant 
at Point du Bois, Man., to take care of the steadily 
increasing business. The chairman of the department 
says that it is absolutely necessary to add to the equip- 
ent and capacity of the plant, and recommends that 
illiam Kennedy, Jr., of Montreal, be retained as con- 
sulting hydraulic engineer. 

[he Acme Sash & Door Company, Ltd., St. Boni- 

e. Man., is erecting a factory in that city. 

_ The Thunder Bay Elevator Company, Ltd., Port 
rthur, will install a grain drier, at a cost of $25,000. 

' will have a capacity of 1000 bushels-per hour. 

W. H. Dwyer & Co., grain dealers, Ottawa, have 

ened an office at Fort William, and will erect there 

the near future an elevator with a capacity of 150,- 
00 bushels, 

\ proposition made by a number of Winnipeg 

in men, under the name of the Great West Grain 

mpany, Ltd., to build a 200,000 bushel grain hopper 

"a 1,000,000 bushel elevator at Moose Jaw has been 

‘ved by the City Council. The company receives 

‘ite and extensive trackage at a nominal sum, and 

uarantees to extend the elevator capacity to 5,000,- 

bushels by 1915. 
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John E. Dahl, of Hillsboro, Kan., will erect an ele- 
vator of 30,000 bushels capacity at Herbert, Sask. 

The Alberni Hydroelectric Company, Ltd. Port 
Alberni, B. C., proposes to install a power plant at 
Beaver Creek, at the base of Beaufort Mountain, B. C. 
The authorities of Port Alberni are negotiating with 
the company for 8000 horse power. 

The town of Rapid City, Man., is contemplating 
the installation of an electric light plant, at a cost of 
about $20,000. 


The Red Deer Development Company, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, has been incorporated with an author- 
ized capital stock of $1,000,000 as proprietary company, 
under which the Red Deer Mfg. Company with a capi- 
tal stock of $200,000, will build a machine shop, plow 
and wagon factory on a tract of 640 acres recently 
acquired. 

The Wetaskiwin Bedding Company is erecting a 
factory at Medicine Hat, Alberta. The material is ex- 
peeks to be obtained from the Alberta Rolling Mills 
there. 


Government Purchases 


WasuHincton, D. C., October 7, 1912. 


The United States Engineer Office, Nashville, 
Tenn., will open bids November 2 for furnishing and 
installing machinery to operate dipper dredge. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, will 
open bids October 25, under canal circular 737, for 18 
guard valve machines complete, except motor; circular 
739, for furnishing equipment for the new Colon water 
works, including air compressors, air hoists and mis- 
cellaneous details for the filter building, necessary 
multistage electrically driven power pumps, transform- 
ers, traveling crane, etc., and under circular 740, Octo- 
ber 24, for a gasoline engine for launch and a hoisting 
engine for ladder dredge. 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy De ment, 
Washington, opened bids September 28 for furnishing 
four centrifugal pumps for delivery to Newport, R. I., 
as follows: 


Jeanesville Iron Works, New York, $6,500, alternate, $6,875; 
Power Equipment Company, Boston, Mass., $13,462: Alberger Pump 


& Condenser Company, New York, $4,060 and $2,499, alternate; 
Aral Contéidegal Fenner & Machine Company, Pidndegne Pe: 

"For furnishing fuel oil engines, generators accessories, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Washi . C., $4,513; 
Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel Engine Company, St. 0., $37,750, 
$31,733, $6,017 and $37,530. 

The Treasury Department, office of the supervising 
architect, Washington, opened bids October 1 for fur- 
nishing and installing.a mechanical system of mail 
handling reperee in the United States post office, 
New York City, as follows: 

Lamson Company, Boston, Mass., $68,597; Webster Mfg. Com- 


pany, New York, 550.000, part bid; James it. MacLaughlin Engi- 
neering Company, Baltimore, Md., $45,000, part bid. 





The Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, a holding com- 
pany that controls the stock of the Wiley & Russell Mfg. 
Company and Wells Brothers Company, on October 1 
acquired the entire stock of the A. J. Smart Mfg. Com- 
pany, which was organized six years ago and promptly 
established a name fer the manufacture of the highest 
class of taps, dies and screw plates. The company 
acquired will be conducted as a separate organization and 
conditions are extremely favorable for the continuation of 
its very rapid growth. The new officers are: President, 
F. O. Wells; vice-president, Rollin S. Bascom; treasurer 
and clerk, F. H. Payne; directors, the above, William M. 
Pratt and J. W. Stevens. 


The net car shortage on the railroad lines of the United 
States and Canada was 17,793 on September 26, as com- 
pared with 8,620 on September 12. This is the largest 
shortage reported since November, 1907, immediately after 
the panic. The largest car shortage in the history of the 
company occurred in the autumn of 1906, but, as the fort- 
nightly reports of the American Railway Association only 
began in 1907, the largest car shortage on record was the 
137,847 cars reported on February 6 of that year. 


George C. Finley and Adolph Rebadow have been ap- 
pointed receivers of the E. R. Thomas Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., by the United States District Court of western New 
York. The factory of the company is being operated by 
the receivers who will continue to keep it a going concern 
until a purchaser can be found. 
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Trade Publications 


Steel Balls.—J. S. Bretz Company, 250 West Fifty-fourth 
street, New York City. Folder. Calls attention to a line of Ger- 
man chrome steel balls, for which this company is the sole im- 
porter. These are made in sizes ranging from 1/16 to 4 in. in 
diameter, and a table of the sizes, approximate weights and prices 
is included. 


Oxy-Acetylene Welding Apparatus.—Economy Welding 
Machine Company, Southwest boulevard and Central street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Pamphlet. Treats of the Economy line of portable 
and stationary welding and cutting apparatus. A description of 
the various parts, such as the oxygen and acetylene generators, the 
purifying tanks and the torch is briefly given, the text being sup- 
plemented by illustrations. A number of repairs which have been 
made by this apparatus are also shown. 


Rotary Steam Engine.—Motsinger Rotary Engine Com- 
pany, Greensburg, Pa. Bulletin No. 2. Describes a new type of 
double rotary steam engine which was illustrated in The Iron Age, 
August 4, 1910. The construction and operation of this engine is 
gone into: at some length, and the text is supplemented by several 
line drawings. 

Motor Drive for Machine Tools.—Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Two descriptive leaflets. 
No. 2480 gives rules for the selection of machine tool motors and 
some valuable information relative to this subject as well as several 
application views. No. 3516 gives the rating and classes of motors 
which are suitable for yvarious‘types of machine tools, the informa- 
tion being contained in a convenient form. A diagram giving the 
relation between the cutting speed in feet per minute and the area 
and volume of the cut in square and cubic inches is also included. 

Ventilation.—Decatur Cornice & Roofing Company, Inc., 
New Decatur, Ala.” Booklet entitled “All About Ventilation.” Is 
an explanatory treatise about the value of perfect ventilation for 
public buildings, churches, schools, factories, etc. It describes in 
detail the Alabama corrugated rim ventilator which is made from 
open-hearth galvanized sheet iron and shows its application. to -vari- 
ous classes of buildings. Several views of installations are given, 
and a number of testimonial letters are included. 


Gasoline Engines.—kKuhner Engine Company, Inc., Oxford, 
Md. Catalogue. Describes two-cycle single, two and three cyl- 
inder; four-cycle double-cylinder and four-cylinder marine and 
four-cycle stationary gasoline engines. The stationary engines are 
made in sizes ranging from 1% to 18 hp., and the marine type 
range in power from 4% to 75 hp. 


Electric Drilling Machines.—Temco Electric Motor Com- 
pany, Leipsic, Ohio. Two circulars. Call attention to the various 
types of portable electric drilling machines with handle, ratchet 
feed and standard chuck built by this company. All of these tools 
will operate on either direct or alternating current circuits and 
will run in either direction. 


Concrete Piles.—MacArthur Concrete Pile & Foundation 
Company, 11 Pine street, New York City. Booklet entitled “The 
Pedestal Pile.” This is a revised edition containing a number of 
illustrations and descriptions of work recently completed together 
with additional text. It also contains valuable data on the bear- 
ing power of soils, frictional resistance, etc., besides a complete 
description of the pile and how it is constructed. 


Cranes, Tracks, Trolleys and Hoists.—New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Company, 90 West street, New York City. 
Form No. 358. Illustrates the various types of single and double 
I-beam, hand power traveling and underhung cranes and transfer 
bridges, Coburn, gantry, jib, wall and circular ‘cranes, runways, 
brackets and supporting structures which this company builds to- 
gether with the Changeezy and various other types of I-beam and 
bar trolleys. In the case of the cranes practically all are views of 
installations, and among those shown is that in the foundry of the 
Torrence Malleable Iron Company, which was illustrated in The 
Iron Age, February 23, 1911. An illustrated description of the 
Changeezy trolley appeared in The Iron Age, May 26, 1910. 


Hydraulic Accumulators.—Watson-Stillman Company, 190 
Fulton street, New York City. Catalogue No. 84. Size, 6 x 9 in.; 
pages, 56. Illustrates, tabulates and fully explains the seven prin- 
cipal types of accumulators manufactured by this company. A few 
pages are also devoted to accumulator accessories and to special 
hydraulic testing apparatus, reservoirs, etc. 

Iron Cement—Smooth-On Mfg. Company, 572 Communipaw 
avenue, Jersey City, N. J. Instruction book and illustrated cata- 
logue No. 12. Tells about the Smooth-On iron cements, paints, 
sheet packings and corrugated metal gaskets, and shows when, 
where and how to use them. After a brief description of the vari- 
ous products and directions for their use, a number of repairs made 
with these materials are illustrated and briefly described. 


Cranes and Pneumatic Hoists.—Vulcan Engineering Sales 
Company, 2014 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. Three circulars. Nos. 
V 20 and 21 illustrate and describe the various ‘types of jib and 
hand power traveling cranes and I-beam trolleys sold by this com- 
pany. The third circular is devoted to pneumatic hoists which are 
built for all classes of service in capacities up to 15 tons. These 
hoists are made in the single-acting, the air balanced and the air 
balanced and load retaining types. Horizontal multiple hoists are 
also shown and a brief table of specifications is included. 


October 10 1912 | 


Pipe and Nipple Threading Machinery.—Lanij; Ma 
chine Company, Waynesboro, Pa. Catalogue No. 20. Refers to an 
extensive line of machinery for pipe and nipple threading. In these 
machines a fotary automatic die is used for the pipe and nipple 
threading and a manually-operated stationary die for the pipe work, 
After a short description of the special features of the chasers, their 
holders and the die head, several of the machines are illustrated 
and briefly described. An illustrated description of the stationary 
die head appeared in The Iron Age, September 1, 1910. 


Metalworking Machinery.—Hill, Clarke & Co., 125 North 
Canal street, Chicago, Ill.. Cloth bound catalogue. Size, 8 x 10% 
in. Lists all of the various types of metalworking machinery carried 
in stock by this company. Practically all of the machines are given 
a single page in the book, a halftone engraving of the machine fol. 
lowed by specification and dimension tables and a brief statement 
of the equipment being given on the front of the leaf, while on the 
back as far as space will permit a description of the construction 
and operation of the machine appears supplemented by line draw. 
ings and photographs of the interior mechanism. In this way the 
book has been madé valuable not only to the buyer and shop super- 
intendent, but also to the shop man who wishes to become acquainted 
with the interior construction and operation of the machines. The 
machines covered include boring, broaching, drilling, grinding, gear 
hobbing, key seating, metal sawing, milling, pattern making, pipe 
threading and cutting-off, planing, shaping and screw machines; 
chucks, die heads, lathes of various types, power hammers and 
presses. In making up the catalogue an alphabetical arrangement 
of the machines by titles has been followed. 


Sand Blast Machinery.—J. W. Paxson Company, Philadel 
phia, Pa. Bulletin No. 28. Points out the special advantages of 
using the Paxson Warren sand blast machinery, and shows the 
various pieces of apparatus. These include portable and stationary 
power machines, hand cleaning machines, sand screens, elevators, — 
tumbling barrels and exhaust fans. All of these are illustrated and 
briefly described together with accessories, such as helmets, nozzles, 7 
gloves, etc. ] 


Lifting Clamps.—William E. Volz, 126 Liberty street, New | 
York City. Circular. Gives general description and specifications’ 7 
for a patent lifting clamp which is made in capacities ranging from 
% to 50 tons for handling plates, beams and structural shapes; for © 
use in steel works, rolling mills, boiler and tank shops, iron and © 
brass foundries and annealing furnaces; for loading and unloading 
steam ships and railroad cars and wherever a clamp can be sub © 
stituted for slings and ropes. Two types of clamp are made with ; 
the working parts exposed’ and protected by a steel housing. 8 


Pattern Makers’ Disk Grinding Machine.—Charies 
Besly & Co., 118 North Clinton street, Chicago, Ill. Folder. Re = 
lates to the No. 15 pattern makers’ disk grinding machine which © 
was illustrated in The Iron Age, August 1, 1912. This machine is ~ 
designed for grinding flat surfaces on wood and for grinding, = 
beveling, mitering and finishing woodwork. It cam also be used on ~ 
metal pattern work and: for doing cylindrical grinding. The ma 
chine is illustrated and described at some length, and there are brief ~ 
descriptions and halftone engravings of the different attachments ~ 
which can be furnished as well ag examples of work turned out by 4 
the machine. ; 


Manilla Rope.—C. W. Hunt Company, West New Brighton, | 
N. Y. Catalogue No. 12-8. Is a brief treatise for engineers on © 
ropes used in the transmission of power together with formulas, 7 
tables and data useful in mill engineering. After a discussion of © 
the way in which this rope is made and a list of the technical terms © 
relating to cordage, the subject of transmission rope is taken up | 
with a discussion of its advantages, the different systems employed’ - 
and the various features. A complete appendix gives reports of © 
several tests made on ropes for the transmission of power, and 7 
there are a number of views of installations together with illus | 
trated instructions for splicing the rope. ; 


Conerete Floor Construction.—Trussed Concrete Steel 7 
Company, Detroit, Mich. Form’ No. 430. Deals with a mew type = 
of reinforcement for concrete floors which is known as the Flore = 
dome. These are rectangular dome-shaped steel tiles with the bot ; 
tom side open and are supported by the reinforcing material em” 
ployed in the floor construction. As compared with terra cotta 
the device is much lighter and the joints are tight, thus avoiding © 
the loss of concrete. The Iron Age, August 1, 1912, contained a8 7 
illustrated description of this type of floor construction. ' 

Herringbone Gears.—Earle Gear & Machine Compaiyy 7 
Wyoming and Stenton avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. Pamphlet. Com) 
cerned with the use of herringbone gears as a substitute for spur 
gearing. The various features of these gears, such as smooth unis 
form motion, high speed, wearing quality, noiseless operation, 
greater strength per unit of weight and the elimination of end play 
are briefly discussed. There are a number of illustrations scat 
tered throughout the pamphlet showing the different sizes of gea® 
made. ‘ 

Molding Machines.—International Molding Machine © 
pany, 2300 South Western avenue, Chicago, Ill. Three fold 
Describe and illustrate three types of molding machine, the | 
H power squeezer, the type J special jar ramming machine for 
work and the type M combination jar ramming and turn-over 
molding machine. 
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